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ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
A Dreuing Room in 3bauchamp's Home. 

Beauchamp it discovered ttitting before the gleut, ai a dressing 
tabky and shaving himself. Richard stands behind his 
chair. The side of BBAUCHAMP'syo/^ next the audience i$ 
lathered. 

BsAU. Oh, Caroline ! Caroline ! (winces^ as if hurt, and 
then turns coolly to Richard.) Some more of that powder, 
Richard ; I have cut myself again. {Richard hands powder.) 

Rich. Upon my life, sir, you should take more care. 
Now do put off talking about Miss Caroline till you have 
done shaving. 

Beau. If I don't mind it, Richard, why should you ? 

Rich. I'll tell you what it is, sir ; you must let me finish 
shaving you to-day — ^you must indeed, sir. If you don't, 
you won't be fit to be seen. 

Beau. Well ; just as you like. 

(Richard turns Beauchamp's chair towards the 
audience, and proceeds with shaving him.) 
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Rich. There, sir— 'there*— now please to be steady, and 
I'll have done in two minutes. PU talk all the time about 
Miss Caroline, and— 

Beau. Aye, do, Richard, do. 

Rich. Now don't, sir, don't. Upon my word, if you 
wont cut Miss Caroline a bit, you'll make me cut you ; — 
there, sir, there — that's the way — ^it's easy enough — ^it's only 
to hold your tongue, and that's easier than talking ; and you 
hate trouble as much a^ you love Miss Caroline. Steady 
now, please, sir ; I'm just coming to your throat. As I was 
going to say, sir — Miss Caroline — 

Beau. Well— 

Rich. Miss Caroline, sir — 

Beau. Go on, Richard. 

Rich. Fve done, sir. (Beauchamp seems lost in thought.) 
(Aside.) And it's lucky I have, for I did'nt know what I was 
going to say. (Aloud.) Wont you wash your face, sir ? 

Beau. Eh ? Oh, — ^yes, yes. (Rises and goes to table.) 
(Knock heard at tlie street door.) Richard — see who that is. 

(Exit Richard, l. h.) 
Caroline talked of making up a party to go to the Beulah 
Spa to-day. I wish from my soul that she were a little 
less giddy ; but her spells are around me, and the victim 
must submit to his fate. Would that I had had courage 
to propose to her ! 

Re-enter Richard. 
Rich. Mr. Batchelor, sir. 

Beau. (Aside.) Tiresome, fidgety, vexing man. (Aloud.) 
Beg Mr. Batchelor to walk in ; and put a chair — 
Rich. This way, sir, if you please. 

(Enter Batchelor. Exit Richard.) 
Beau. Good morning to you, Mr. Batchelor I 
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Batch. Thank yon, but you wish me what I can't have, 
for the morning is more than doubtful. 

Bbau. Indeed ? Fm sorry for that* 

Batch. What can it signify ? If you .were not sorry for 
thaty you would be sorry, for something else. There's little 
but annoyance in this worid that I can discover. 

Beau. Nay, nay. Perhaps yon are not w^ to-day — 
how do yon find yourself ?.. 

Batch. I've scarcely had time to look for myself. I was 
no sooner out of bed tins morning than the bell rang for 
fareak&st, which was ready half-an-hour sooner than usual, 
just because I had over-slept myself, and wanted it to be 
half-an-hour later ; and I had no sooner done breakfast than 
my sister Templeton hurried me off here with a message to 
you — though she knows that moving the moment after I 
have eaten is the one thing that annoys me. 

Beau. Wont you sit down, sir ? 

Batch. No, thank you ; it*s not worth while ; I should 
get up again in two minutes. I hate sitting down ; it gives 
rae the fidgets. 

Beau. Pm quite sorry you should have had so much 
trouble. Wouldn't a message by a servant or a note have 
done as well ? 

Batch. Of course— either would — and so I told her — but 
you might as well expect a woman to taOc reason as to 
listen to it. 

Beau, (j^side,) Sour crab-apple. (AloudJ Well, sir, 
what says Mrs. Templeton ? 

Batch. Oh, it's only to tell you that the party to this 
non-sensical — what's the name of the place ? 

Beau. The Beulah Spa? 
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Batch. Ah ! Beulah Spa. Well — the party stands posi- 
tively for to-day. 

Beau. And the time is ? 

Batch. JVe start at two ; and you will be expected to 
meet us there as near three as you can» 

Beau. Mrs. Templeton goes, then ? 

Batch. Oh, yes — safe enough. 

Beau. (j4side.) Horrid woman ! (Aloud.) I am delighted 
to hear it. 

Batch. Are you ? Then there's more delight in store fiir 
you — she takes Magnus and Hector, her twobabes^ as she 
calls them — cubs, as /call them. 

Beau. (^«ufe.) Pestilential little wretches. (Aloud.) Aye^ 
indeed? 

Batch. Yes; am't you delighted at that too? Surely 
they are enough to make any party agreeable. 

Beau. Shall we have the pleasmre of your company ? 

Batch. If you find any pleasure in my company, 1 
can only tell you it's more than / do. However, I am 
going — ^though I hate it; it's just the one thing that an- 
noys me. 

Beau. Why go, if you hate it ? 

Batch. Because I hate staying at home alonejustas much. 
My sister wishes me to go ; and it's as well to be obliging 
and agreeable when one can — do you agree with me ? 

Beau. Perfectly. 

Batch. Then I had better be off while you do ; for my 
sister is kind enough to tell me that nobody can agree with 
me for long. 

Beau. My dear sir, I never contradict any body. 

Batch. The devil you don't ; I wish you were my sister. 
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Beau. Sir, you do me honour. 

Batch. Yes; too much honour^ I suppose. However, 
I'm gone. You'll be there at the time ? 

Beau. Without fail — (rings). (Enter Richard.) Richard — 
the door! (Exit Richaed — Batchelor is foUowing,) Mr. 
Batchelor— one moment, if you please. 

Batch. Well, sir. 

Beau. I suppose there can be no doubt that — I mean — 
I imagine in any case that — my compliments to Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, if you please. 

Batch. Compliments— trash— that is all understood. (To 
Richard, vjho is following,) Now, don't follow me to the 
door, for that's just the one thing that annoys me.(Exit, l.h.) 

Beau. Confound that shyness of mine! If Caroline 
ithoald not go, I shall be pleasantly situated with all these 
odious people. 

(Re-enter Richard, l. h.) 

Beau. Richard, I wanted to ask Mr Batchelor a question 
about Miss Grantley, and (would you believe it, Richard ?) 
I hadn't courage to mention her name ! 

Rich. Well, sir ; I declare I never see any gentleman so 
shy as you are. I wonder for my part you ever had courage 
enough to pop the question to the young lady hersel£ 

Beau. My dear Richard, I never had, though I have 
tried twenty times. 

Rich. I'll tell you what to do, sir. I have it — 

Beau. Well! 

Rich. I have done such a thing three times, with different 
sweet-hearts, and found it answer every time. 

Beau. What is it? 

Rich. Send her a valentine, sir. 
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Beau. Pshaw! 

Rich. Do^ sir ; I can lend you a beauty to copy. 

Beau. (Turning from hkn^ Oh ! Caroline^ Candine! 

Rich. Why you must have seen it, sir. It began just 

that way — 

* Ob, Small* Stuan ! 
How joo uae ooe." 

Beau. Give me my coat. 

(Takes off Mm dre»9%ng gown — Richard help9 him 

on with hit coai.) 

Rich. Shall I say over the rest of the Valentine, sir, in 
case you want it? 

Beau. No, my good feHow, no— -I am much obliged to 
you ; but it wont suit me. 

Rich. Please to hear it, sir, and then vou can judge : — 
" Oh, Susan, Susan !" 

Beau. My hat and gloves — (Richard hands them) ; and if 
I don't return home sooner, let my cab be at Mrs. Temple- 
ton's door at two o'clock. {Going.) 

Rich. Yes, sir, — " Oh, Susan, Susan !" 

Beau, (turning) Richard, Richard, don't forget. (Exit, l.h.) 

Rich. Hang me if he has'nt seen it then, for that's the 
way Susan's answer began — 

^ Richard, Richard, don't forget 
The tea-party where first we met.** 



And I didn't forget ; but she did — a false hussy— but I don't 
blame her. She never would have used me so if it hadn't 
been for that great gawkey Life Guardsman. Didn't I wish 
myself about a foot taller for his sake ! (Exit, R. h. ) 
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SCENE II. 

A Drutrng Room ai M188 Oraxtley's, two Door$ in fiU — 
7\do toilet TabUi, one on each nefe— Carolinb Orantlbt 
it seated at one, E. H« — Grace Ormonde ai the other, L. H., 
bac^ to back. 

Car. How do you get on, Grace ? 

Grace. Oh! I don't know, Caroline, — we country g^ls 
know little of toilet arrangementa in comparison with you 
London ladies. 

Car. Then, my dear, it*8 the more fortunate for you that 
you have been able to make that little go a great way. 

Geace. What do you mean, Caroline ? 

Car. How old are you, my dear ? 

Grace. Oh ! you know well enough — not quite twenty. 

Car. Are you engaged to be married or not ? 

Grace. Why, you know I am. 

Car. Well, that is what I call making your little know- 
ledge go a great way. 

Grace. Perhaps you don't know what it is to have an 
Irish Officer make love to you. Captain Kildare was so 
very pressing that I positively could not help saying ** Yes.*' 

Car. Did you wish to help it ? 

Grace. Fie ! Caroline, how can you ask such a question ? 

Car. With perfect ease, — and you may answer it in the 
same way. Come, my dear, you may tell the truth, — there 
is no man here. 

Grace. Well, then, I will. I did not wish to help it. I 
wouldn't have said 910 to him for the best estate in the county. 
Oh ! my dear Caroline, if you had seen the fidget I was in 
while he was in the back parlour with Mamma. 
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Car. I can fancy it, my dear, — however, it was all right. 

Grace. She's the hest Mamma in the county. 

Car. Of course, if she agrees with you upon that point. 

Grace. And Captain Kiidare is ^well, well — ^he is to 

follow me to town at the end of the week ; — and then yon 
shall judge for yourself. 

Car. Is he tall ? 

Grace. Not very. 

Car. Is he handsome ? 

Grace. Very. 

Car. Is he rich ? 

Grace. Not very. 

Car. Fond of you, of course ? 

Grace. Very. 

Car. And he'll remain so ? 

Grace. For life. 

Car. How do you know ? 

Grace. He has sworn it. 

Car. By what ? 

Grace. By the Powers. 

Car. Then, depend upon it, you are quite safe. 

Grace. Quizzing again ! Upon my word, Caroline, to 
hear you talk, one would think that you had made up your 
mind never to be married. I'm sure, at le€»t, one wouldn't 
suspect that you had kept me awake until three o'clock this 
morning to hear you hold forth in praise of a certain 
Mr. Sydney Beauchamp. 

Car. My dear, was it so late before we went to sleep ? 

Grace. My dear, it certainly was. 

Car. I'm quite ashamed of myself, I declare ; but I say 
he's a nice, quiet, gentlemanlike creature, — is he not ? 
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Grace. That he is certainly. 

Car. And I'm convinced he loves me. 

Grace. So am I, even from the little I have seen of him ; 
but I must say, that, af^er a twelvemonths' attention, it would 
be rather less inconvenient if he would tell you so. If it 
were mv case, I would make him. 

Car. Would you re<i//y, Miss Country Innocence ? — (Rising, 
and coming forward — Gracb comes to meet her.) Well, to be 
candid with you, I am of the same opinion. It doesn't 
become a woman to be too forward ; but if a man really is 
worth having — really loves one — and really is shy — justice to 
both parties calls on one to give him a little assistance. At 
all events, my mind is made up — I am growing tired of sus- 
})en8e — and, one way or another, I will make him speak out. 

SONG. 

I believe he*s in earnest. 

But I long to find out,— 
Fortune's wheel, as thou tumest. 

Take me out of this doubt. 
iVe no feeling for sl$y men. 

Who make flirting a trade ; 

But maintain that for shy men 

Some excuse may be made. 

No, bell nerer deceive me. 

Though I now and then doubt ; 
And I own he'd relicTe me 
If he would but speak out. 

As there's nothing more pleasing 

Than candour and truth ; 
So there's nothing more teasing 

Than a too .bashful youth. 
My poor heart ! how it flutters 
When he seems going to say — 
" Do you lore me ?»* — then mutters 
What a very fine day ! 

B 
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Still he'll never deeeive me. 
Though I now and then doubt ; 

When he knowi he*d relieve me, 
Why can't he ipeak out ? 

On my life ! it's provoking 

To worry me io ; 
If he's serious or joking. 

How on earth shall I know ? 
One moment hM. nj things 

Which the next he dertroys ; — 
Are women's hearts play-things 
To be broken by boys ? 

Sure woman was never 

So tortured by doubt ; 
Though I lose him for ever ! 
I'll makt speak out. 

Grace. And, I must say, I think you are quite right. 

Car. Now listen, and I'll tell you my plans. This party 
to the Beulah Spa is a bright idea of my own ; and I expect, 
by means of it, to gain two important points : — First, to 
ascertain, beyond a doubt, that Sydney loves me — and me 
alone ; — and next, to drive him into a leetle bit of a comer, 
and make him tell me so. 

Grace. I see what you mean ; and Fll keep out of his 
way, and your's too, all day. 

Car I intend you to do just the reverse. 

Grace. How so ? 

Car. I mean you to make desperate love to'him. 

Grace. Me — Caroline — me ? 

Car. You — Grace — ^)'0u. 

Grace. What will Captain Kildare say ? 

Car. What will Mrs. Grundy say ? Why, child. Captain 
Kildare is quietly with his regiment at Coventry. 

Grace. But he might hear of it. (Caroline rings belL) 

Car. As you are going to marry a military man, the 
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sooner you leam discipline the better. Therefore, attention ! 
right face ! march to the Beulah Spa, and make love to Mr. 
Sydney Beauchamp. (Tapping otUnde door in Jtatj R. H., 
Takes two notes from her table — ^oei to the door — opens ii-^ 
and speaks as to somdtody outside^ Take this note immediately 
to Mrs. Templeton'Sy and give this into her maid Parker's 
own handa. {Shuts door,) 

Oracb. What possible good can my making love to Mr. 
Beauchamp do ? 

Cae. I want to see whether he will permit his attention to 
be engrossed by any other woman than myself. 

Grace. Your plan must fail, — he never would do such a 
thing, at all events, before your face. 

Car. I don't mean my &ce to be there. 

Oracb. Not there? 

Car. At least, not in such a shape as that he shall know me. 

Oracb. You puzzle me completely. 

Car. Did you never hear of such a thing as a disguise? 

Grace. A disguise! oh, dear! oh, dear! what fun — I'm 
80 glad I came to town ; but tell me, don*t you mean to 
make yourself known at last ? 

Car. That must depend upon dreumstances. 

Oracb. Then must I go alone to this Mrs. Templeton's ? 
It will be very awkward, as I am a stranger to her. 

Car. No, no ; I shall go there with you, to introduce you, 
and then make some excuse to return home. I shall promise 
to follow^ but I mean to precede the rest of Hh party. 

Orace. You funny madcap thing ! One moment— 
What sort of a woman is Mrs. Templeton ? 

Car. Ah, that's the worst of it ; but I couldn't help it 
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Although my own mistress, it wouldn't do for you and uijs 
to go on such a party as this without a chaperone ; and there 
are so few people in town, that I could get no one else. 

Grace. Is she so very disagreeable ? 

Car. My dear, she is absolutely poisonous, and there's no 
other word for it. She is a prim, stiff, starched widow, who 
rails against the present system of education, and preaches 
up the system of what she calls her time. In pursuance of 
this she has done her best, or rather her worst, to prevent her 
dear sons, Magnus and Hector, from getting too forward ; 
and she has, in a great measure, succeeded. They are not 
too forward in any thing — ^but their manners. The conse- 
quence is, that although these odious little wretches, with 
their great names, are, I believe, seventeen and eighteen 
years of age, they are babies in information, boys in dress, 
and bears in behaviour. 

Grace. What an interesting family ! But didn't I under- 
stand you that Mrs. Templeton has a brother residing with 
her ?-— does he allow all this ? 

Car. What, Mr. Batchelor? Wait till you see him, and 
you'll soon discover whether he is the sort of man to make 
bad better. (j4 tapping is heard outside the door.) Wlio's that ? 

Servant, (without.) The carriage is at the door, ma'am. 

Car. Very well, let it wait. 

(They proceed to the glasses, and put on their bonnets.) 

Grace. Now mind, Caroline, if you have any other in- 
structions to give me, you must let me have them as we go 
along. 

Car. (Coming forward.) Come hither, and let me look at 
you. (Grace comes to her.) 
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Upon my word, I never saw any thing half so killing. I 
begin to fear my plan is a rash one. 

Grace. You dorCi fear it now. You think a great deal 
too well of yourself to fear any such thing. <' Come, my dear, 
you may tell the truth ; there is no nuin here," as you said 
just now. {ExeufU laughing^ door in flat E. H.) 



SCENE III. 

j4 drawing room in Mas. Templbton's hotue. Large foUing- 

doors in centre. 

Enter Parker, with a note in her hand. 

Park. A note for my mistress, and another for me — ^both 
from Miss Grantley ; and mine ordered to be given into my 
own hands. What can she want ? I shouldn't wonder if — 
no, that's not it. Perhaps — no, nor that neither. Now I've 
got it — she's going — no, it isn't that. What a goose I am to 
keep looking at the outside of a note, and wondering what's 
in the inside, when I have only to open it to see. (Opens 
noUy and reads.) *' Parker"— Well, I'm sure— Parker ! Short 
and sweet, however. Well, well ; I know what 1 know ; and 
the time may come when — ^but never mind that now. (Reads.) 
** Parker, — I have written to Mrs. Templeton to beg the fa- 
vour of her to lend you to me for the rest of the day"— 
Upon my word, it's a pleasant thing to be a servant or an 
umbrella — one gets borrowed. (Reads.) " I have some 
very, very particular business in hand; and you are the 
only person I know quick and clever enough to give me 
the sort of assistance I want" — Quick and clever! ahem! 
Sweet sauce with mutton, to make you believe it's venison. 
(Read^.) " Your mistress and all the family are going out 

b2 
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for the day, and therefore, of course, she can spare you. I 
am coming to call on Mrs. Templeton presently, and I will 
then give you further instructions." — If this hasn't something 
to do with that Mr. Sydney Beauchamp, my name's not 
Parker — and my name it Parker, as sure as I meflua it to 
be something else that my mistress little dreams of. {Affect- 
edly,) Really, it's extremely puzzUng to have two ways of 
becoming a lady open to one. Shall I be Mrs. Magnus Tem- 
pleton, or Mrs. Hector Templeton? Let's try how they 
sound. (Knock heard at street-door,) Ah, there's a knock — 
now, ril fancy company coming to see me. (Courtseying and 
hacking towards the wing,) " Qood morning, Mrs. Magnus" — 
" Good morning, ma'am" — " Good morning, Mrs. Hector" 
— " Good morning, sir." (Resuming her natural voice,) Stop 
a bit — I've just thought of a draw-back : I don't mind Mis- 

* 

trees for a mother-in-law ; but I don't think I can stand old 
sour Batchelor for an uncle — 

(l. h. Enter Mr. Batchelor.) 
No, I cannot stand old Batchelor for an uncle. (Turns upon 
him, and screams,) 

Batch. And who the devil asked you to stand old Batche- 
lor for an uncle ? 

Park. Me, sir? Nobody — nothing — never — I'm ready to 
take my oath I never spoke. 

Batch. I dare say — any lie to get those young monkeys 
out of a scrape. Come, which of them said it ? 

Park. (Aside.) Any thing to gain time. (AUmd,) Both, 
sir — neither. 

Batch. I will find out — and when I do, I'll give him such 
a knock. (Knock heard at street-door,) 

Park. There's a knock at the door, sir. 
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Batch. I hear it. Where's my sister ? 

Park. In the study, sir, with Master Magnus and Master 
Hector — Vm to go to her at half-past one. Please, sir, what's 
o'clock now ? 

Batch. (Looking at his watch.) Five-and-twenty minutes 
past — 

Parr. Oh dear! (Going.) 

Batch. Stay, Parker — tell me who it is. 

(Enter Servant.) 

Serv. Mr. Sydney Beauchamp, sir. 

L.H. Enter Braucuamp/ as Batcuelor turns towards him, 
Parker makes her escape through folding doors. 

Beau. How d'ye do again, sir ? 

Batch. Much the same, sir. ( Turning to look for Parker.) 
Come ! Gone ? You wont get off that way. ( Turning to 
Beauchamp.) I'm out of humour. 

Beau. (j4side.) Surprising! 

Batch. I have discovered a piece of impertinence on the 
part of one of my nephews, and that is just the one thing that 
annoys me. As soon as I find out which it is, I'll give him 
such a knock. (Knock heard at street-door.) 

Damn the knocks ! 

Beau. (Aside.) I will take courage. Now for it. Pray, 

sir — 

Enter Servant, L. H. 

Serv. Miss Grantley and Miss Ormonde, sir. (Exit Servant.) 

Batch. Shew them up. I wish uiy sister would be so 

good to be here to receive her own company — I'm a bad 

hand at bowing and scraping. 

Beau. (Aside.) A bear that hasn't learnt to dance ! 
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(l. h. Re-enter Servanif shewing in the Ladiew. , 

Batch. (To Carolinb.) Good morDing, ma'am. 

Car. Good momiDg, sir. {Aside to Grace.) One of the 
family! 

Batch. (To Gracb.) Same to you^ ma'am, thoagh I 
haven't the honour of knowing you. 

Grace. {Ckmrtseying.) Thank you, sir. 

Car. I beg your pardon ; — Miss Ormonde — Mr. Batchelor. 
{To Beauchamp.) Well, Sydney — {shaking hands with hkn) 
— ^you mean to join our party to-day, I presume ? 

Beau. I shall be delighted. {Confused, and getting across 
to Grace.) And you also, I hope, Miss Ormonde ? 

Grace. Oh yes. 

Car. But where is our lady patroness ? 

( Folding doors are partially opened,) 

Batch. Here she comes — (cww/e)— cubs and all. 
(Parker enters from folding doors and approaches Caroline.) 

Park. (To Caroline.) My mistress and the young gen- 
tlemen are coming directly, Miss. 

Car. (Aside to Parker.) Get your bonnet on, and be 
ready for me. {Ea-it Parker, r. h.) 

The folding doors are throum wide open, and Mrs. Templeton 
entersy holding M agm us by one hand, and Hector hy the other. 

Mrs. Temp. Well, here you all are I declare — extremely 

punctual, upon my word. Punctuality Magnus, my babe, 

what is it your copy-book says about that ? 

Magnus. Punctuality is the soul of business. 

Mrs. Temp. Good boy, good boy. Miss Grantley, my 
dear, I hope you are quite well. You don't present me to 
vour friend. 

Caroline. {Aside,) You don't give me time. {Aloud.) 
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Grace, my dear — (^ndetoher.) don't lau^ — (Aloud,) allow 
me to introduce you to Mrs. Templeton. — (Grace courtseys.) 

Mrs. Temp. And her boys, Magnus and Hector, if you 
please. (Courtspys,) 

Cab. (Aside to Grace,) — Make another courtsey for the boys. 

Mrs. Temp. Children, where are your manners? Why 
don't you bow? — (They how,) — (Grace courtsey^ again:) — 
very well, my dears, very well. 

Grace. (Aside to Caroline,) I can't bear this — I shall 
laugh — Via sure I shall. 

Caroline. (Aside to Iier,) If you do I'll pinch you — ^you'll 
ruin my plans. 

Mrs. Temp. Mr. Beauchamp, I'm delighted to see you — 
(Beauchamp bows,) you got my message, of course ? 

Batch. You may say " of course," — didn't I take it ? 

Mrs. Temp. Brother, I must request Mr. Beauchamp, 

you know my boys — boys, you know Mr. Beauchamp. 
Mao. & Hbc. To be sure we do. ( ITiey break from Mrs. Temp. 
and run to Beau. — each takes one of his hands, and shakes 
it violently,) — How d'ye do, Mr. Beauchamp ? How d'ye do ? 

Beau. ( Trying to get rid of them.) Quite well, I thank you. 

Mrs. Temp. There, come away — Mr. Beauchamp may 
mistake your high spirits for rudeness. — = — We shall have a 
fine day for our party I trust — though, by tlie bye, I forgot 
to look at the glass — but my boys have looked at it I dare 
say ; children, what says the weather glass ? Now don't 
both answer at oncci— remember Lord Chesterfield — Come, 
Hector, first. 

Hec. (Sluirply,^ Well— what? 

Mrs. Temp. What says the glass, my love ? 

Hec. (Rudely,) Botlier the glass. 
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Mrs. Temp. You mus'n't say bother the gkas, my child. 

Hec. Why not ? I'm sure the glass bothers me. 

Mrs. Temp. (Aside to him,) I'll punish you for this when 
we are alone — {Aloud to Caroline,) Did you hear the dear 
boy's play upon words. Miss Grantley. 

Car. Yes, ma'am, he^s a delightful boy — {To Graee.) I 
didn't hear a word he said. 

Grace. Nor I. 

Mrs. Temp. But his spirits quite run away with him— Khe 
had but his brother's mildness of disposition ! Magnus, love. 

Mag. Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. Temp. Have you looked at the barometer this 
morning ? 

Mag. Yes, dear mamma, but I don't recollect anything 
about what it said. 

Mrs. Temp. Did you observe those an8wers,Miss Grantley? 

Car. What, ma'am ? 

Mrs. Temp. Well, you astonish me — ^but to be sure you're 
not a mother, otherwise you would know how interesting it 
is to watch the gradual development of your children's dis- 
positions. I speak to Hector, and the quickness — ^I might 
almost say — the impatience of his temperament is observable 
in his manner of saying, " well — ^what ?" On the other hand, 
I address myself to Magnus — and the mild amiability of his 
nature beams, through his affectionate little " yes, mamma." — 
Sweet child ! — {Pals his head.) 

Grace. (Aside,) We may as well attend to her — she'll go 
on till we do. 

Car. {Aside.) What did she say ? 

Grace. {Aside,) I don't know. 

Car. Yes, ma'am^-decidedly— -I always thought so. 
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Mbs. Tbmp. Ah ! you were not attending to me — I thought 
not. These matters don't mtereet Miss Grantley, Mr. Bean- 
champ— you see — she is not married. 

Bkau. (Canjvted.) Yes — ^ma^am — ^yes. 

Mas. Tbmp. You are not married^ by the bye, either. 

Bbau: (More confined,) No— ma'am — ^no. 

Gbacb« (^tide to Caroline,) Look at him, Caroline — 
there's a delicious bit of confusion. 

Car. {Aiide to her,) Be quiet, you foolish thing. 

Batch. {Aside to Beau,) That's the way my Sister will go 
on all day, and then she wonders that I grumble. 

Bbau. {AMe to him,) It is annoying, certainly. 

Mbs. Tbmp. What is the matter? Have I frightened you 
all by talking about marriage ? 

Hbc. {Going to her,) You hav'n't frightened me Ma', I can 
tell you — ^I should like to be married. 

Mrs. Temp. You ? you forward little rogue — we'll speak 
of that ten years hence — It will be time enough for you to 
think of it when your elder brother is provided for, 

Hbc. (Going to Magnus,) Come, Maggy, go along and be 
provided for. 

Mao. (Going to Mrs. Tbmp.) Please, dear mamma, may 
I be married then ? 

Mrs. Tbmp. Come, come, child— don't let me have any 
more of this nonsense. 

Mag. It isn't nonsense, manmia, it isn't indeed — I should 
like it very much. 

Hbc. And so should I. 

Mbs. Tbmp. What can such infants as you know about 
marriage? 

Batch. I should think they both understood house-keeping. 
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for you have kept them at home all their lives. 

Mrs. Temp. Brother, I must again request you not to in- 
terfere with my domestic arrangements. My dear friends, 
pray excuse these children, they are going to their first party 
to-day, and the notion of it has quite turned their little heads. 

Car. Oh donU make any excuse for them, ma'am, pray— I 
think them quite amusing — {^Aside to Qracb.) Wouldn't 
you Uke to marry one of them ? 

Grace. {^Aside,) Of all things. 

Car. (^ a side.) Then I'll give you a chance. — {Aloud.) 
Young gentlemen. 

Grace. {Aside.) Don't, Caroline — what are you about? 

Beau. (To Boys.) Miss Grantley is calling you 

Mag. & Hec. {Running to her.) Yes, Miss. 

Car. You say you wish to be married. Now — look at us, 
here we are, two si)inster8 on our preferment — ( To Mag- 
nus.) Which will you have ? 

Mag. Thank you. Miss, but I don't want either. — ( Turns 
away from them.) 

Hec. Nor I neither. — {Follows Mag.) 

Grace. {Aside to Car.) 'Civil at all events. 

Car. Particularly so. 

Mrs. Temp. Now that would be rudeness in any body 
else's children, but these dear babes are so playful. 
— {Looking at lier watch.) But you will take some refixjsh- 
ment before we go — Magnus, love, ring the bell. 

(//c proceeds to do so at R. H. i. e. Hec. Jumps on 
his back.) 
Hector, child, you'll tire yourself before we start — Com«» 
down, I beg of you. — { Angrily y and aside to Batch.) Brother 
I'm surprised you allow this. 
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Batch, (^jinde to her.) I don't like to interfere in your do- 
niestic arrangements. (Hsc. gets down — Mao. rtn^t belL) 

Enter Sbbvant. 

Mas. TsMP. Bring refreshments — {Exit Servant.) Mr. 
Beauchampy did you ever bear my boys recite ? 

Beau. Yes, ma'am, often. 

Mas. Temp. (To Cab.) Then it*8 you wbo haven't heard 
them. 

Cab. Oh, yes, ma'am— don't you remember ? I heard 
them the day before yesterday. 

Mas. Temp. So you did, 1 declare. (To Grace) You can*i 
have heard them. 

Gbace. No, ma'am. 

Mas. Temp. Then I'll give you a treat. Boys, come 
hither — (they come to her, and she takes each by a hand) — My 
boys have been educated under my own eye, and don't 
know one bit more than they ought. 

Batch. Query, as much. 

Mas. Temp. Brother! Magnus, my love — what was 
that sweet stanza about the cattle ? Come, now, be my 
own babe — ^hold up your head, and recite. 

MAeNus. 

Cattle court the nphyn bland, 
Wbtre the streamlet wanders cool, 
Or in sullen silenoe stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

(Two servants enter with refreshments, a. H., 
place them, and exeunt.) 
Mag. Oh, here's the luncheon. 

(Magnus and Hector break from Mrs. Temp. 
and run to the table^-^each seizes a jelly, and 
begins to eat, 
c 
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Mrs. Temp. Magnus, you shock me. Hector, I blush 
for yon. Don't think of helpmg yourselves until you have 
offered some to the ladies. 

(Hector takes 6 tpoonful ofhu own jfelfy, and 
holds it to Caroline's mouth.) 
Hec. Have a bit, Miss ? 
Car. (Courtseying,) Not any, I thank you. 
Batch. (Aside to Beau.) If you should ever have a 
family of boys, Mr. Beauchamp, you'll know how to bring 
them up. 

Beau. (Aside to him.) It may serve as a lesson, certainly. 
Mrs. Temp. All spirits, I assure you. Miss Grantley. 
Magnus will convince you in a minute that they know 
good manners. Magnus, love. 
Mao. Yes, mamma (eating jelly), 

Mrs. Temp. Wait on Miss Ormonde — you would'nt offer 
a lady a spoonful of jelly, even in joke — would you, love ? 
Mao. No, mamma, iluit I wouldn't. 

(As he says this, he sticks the spoon into the middle 
of his half-eaten jelly , and offers it to GraCb.) 
Here you are. Miss. 
Grace. Not any, thank you. (Turns aside and laughs,) 
Batch. That's something like good manners ! 
Mrs. Temp. Brother ! ( Takes hold of Magnus and Hec- 
tor, and draws them close to her.) Let me see — how do we 
manage our party to-day ? 

(Enter Servant, L.H., delivers a note to Caroline, 

and exit.) 
Car. I have a note here which obliges me to go home im- 
mediately. I did intend to accompany you. 
Beau. And you are not going, Caroline ? 
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Grace. {Ande to Caroline.) Look at him. 

Car. {Ande to her.) Don't. {Aloud to Beau.) Oh^ yes ; I 
shall follow in half-an-hour, I dare say — (to Mrs. Temp.) 
Will you take Miss Onnonde in your carriage ? 

Mrs. Temp. With pleasure. {To Grace.) Come, my 
dear-— we shall have the boys with us ! 

Grace. (Aside to Car.) Don't you envy me ? 

Car. (Aside to her,) Come^ come, do it well. (Aloud,) 
Good bye, then, till we meet again. 

Mrs. Temp. Good bye ! Good bye ! 

Car. (Louder, to catA Beauchamp's attention.) Good 
bye ! (Aside to Grace.) Is he coming ? 

Grace. (Aside to her,) No ; he's fidgeting. 

Car. (Aside.) The old story — I must go by mysel£ 

(Exit, L. h.) 

Mrs. Temp. Mr. Beanchamp^ how do you go ? 

Beau. I drive my cabriolet. 

Mrs. Temp. Would you like one of my boys for a com- 
panion? 

Beau. You're very kind, ma'am. (Aside to Batchelor, 
who has poked him with his elbow.) — Get me out of that, for 
mercy's sake. 

Batch. (Aside to him,) I'll mention it as delicately as 
poMible. (AUmd.) Mr. Beauchamp is much obliged to you, 
but he says it's a bore. 

Beau. Nay, madam, I assure you — 

Mrs. Temp. Brother ! 

Batch. What's the matter now ? 

Mrs. Temp. Didn't you see ? Well ; never mind. Mr. 
Beauchamp will have the kindness to see Miss Grantley to 
her carriage? 
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Bbau. (JVho has been veryfidgefy — rettnering himte^.) I 
shall be delighted. (Crossing and calling t^er Cabolinb.) 
Miss Grantley ! 

(Enter Servant, L. H.) 
Sery. Miss Grantley*8 carriage has just driven off, sir. 
Beau. (Aside.) Pleasant ! (Aloud to Servant) Is my 
cab here ? 

Serv. Yesy sir. (Exit, l. h.) 

Beau. Good morning ! (Bows to all, and exit, l.h.) 

(Magnus and Hector run to Batchelob, and 
puU him about J) 
Mag. Aren't you going with us, uncle Batchy ? 
Hec. To be sure he is. 

Batch. (Shaking them off.) Get along, you troublesome 
ttle devils. 

Mrs. Temp. (To Grace.) My dear, we have a quarter-of- 
an hour to spare — shall I shew you the library ? ( Takes 
Grace's hand.) Boys, take hold of each other, and walk 
gently before us. 

(7%ey Join hands, race up the stage, and out 
through folding doors,) 
Mrs, Temp. Playful to the last, you see. 
Batch. Sweet babes ! 

(Exeunt severally Mrs. Temp, and Grace, 
through folding doors — Batchelor, l. H.) 

END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

Exterior of the Inn at the Beulah Spa, 
Enter, ai oppoeiie iidee, James and another fFiaiter. 



{Voice fFiihout,) Waiter ! Waiter! 

Jambs. Why don't you run ? — somebody's ddling waiter. 

Second Waiter. Why don't yon run ? — they want two 
seeminglyy — they called waiter twice. 

Jambs. Why don't I run ? Why, if I was to stay at this 
^Afice another summer, I should nm all away. It's such a 
plaguy long way from the kitchen to the gardens, that the 
more I have to say ^'coming up,** the more I find myself 
coming down. Look at my clothes. 

Second Waiter. Oh ! thafs nothing, — ^have'em taken in. 

James. Yes, I dare say. And if I get stout again in the 
winter, who's to let 'em out ? I tell you what it is— there's 
nothing bothers one so much as uncertainty. If I'm to be a 
&t man, let me be cme ;— but, I say, how do we kx)k for cus- 
tom to-day? 

Second Waiter. Not very thick — it's getting late in the 
season. 

Jambs. Did you see that party that came just now in the 
carriage? 

c2 
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Second Waiter. Yes, — ^they're gone into the gardens. 

James. Did you twig the lady with the two babes, as she 
called 'em ? 

Second Waiter. I believe yoa. 

James. Good wapping babes, don't you think ? 

Second Waiter. Ah! beauties. 

James. I say, mind what you're a'ter with them,— there's 
money there, I'll swear, by the look of it 

Second Waiter. Aye, that there is. 

James. What's become of the young lady with the smart- 
looking maid that came in the chariot half-an-hour before 
'em? 

Second Waiter. They're up stain ; but we're not to say 
any thing about their being here, you know**remember the 
half-sovereign. 

James. I know that, you fool, — I've been a waiter at 
Richmond, and I've held my tongue for less than half-a- 
sovereign before to-day. 

( Voice fVithmU). Waiter. 

James. Who's calling now ? 

Second Waiter, (locking off) Two foot passengers. 

James. No hurry. 

KiLDARE (yoithoui) Ostler ! Waiter ! 

Jambs. Who's that ? It sounds like a Paddy. 

Second Watter. {looking off) A gentleman on horseback. 

James. Has he got a groom with him ? 

Second Waftbr. No. 

Jambs. No particular hurry. 

Hector (wUhout, at oppoiite side.) Waiter! waiter! 

Second Waiter {locking off,) I say, that's one of the 
babes. 
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Jamib. The devil it is, — ^run then, and TU come after you 
M quick as I can. 

(Eseii Second Waiter b. h. — James U following,) 

Enter Captain Kildare. l. h. 



KiL. Hold fiksty you sir, — are you the waiter? 

Jambs. I'm one of 'em, sir. 

KiL. Only one 1 By the powers, I should have thought you 
were one-and-a-half at the least. 

James. I'm the principal waiter, sir. 

KiL. And if you're not the principal waiter, my friend^ it 
would be cheap at a shilling to see the one that is. 

James. I know I'm fat, air, if that's what you mean. 

Bjl. Oh ! you know that-^o you ? By my soul, it's a 
great matter fi>r a traveller to meet with a man of information. 
Periiaps you know something else that I want to know. 

James. I don't know, sir. 

RiL. How do you know you don't know, you devU, till 
you know what I'm going to say ? — What company have 
you got in the house ? 

Jambs. We've always the best of company here, sir. 

RiL. The devil a doubt of it. When your master gets his 
troop, sure ^oti shall be his trumpeter ; — ^but it's a party that 
came down here an hour ago, in a yellow carriage, that I'm 
looking for. There's a young damsel, I*m told, and an 
old gentleman, and a middle-aged lady, with two elderly 
children. 

James. Yes, sir, I know, — that party is in the gardens, sir. 

KiL. And how do I get into the gardens ? 

James. By paying a shilling, sir. 

KiL. The devil fly away with the paltry shilling, — ^it isnH 
that I mean— which is the way ? 
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Jambs. I beg your pardoiii sir— this w%y, mr, (fiMn^.) 

KiL. Is that the way ? 

Jambs. Yes, sir. 

KiL. Then stand out of it, your coach is too slow for me. 

(PoMiCi him, and exit r.h.) 

Jambs. He is not over civil ; but^ I dare say, we shall 
agree, because I don't think he thinks much of a shilling, — 
and / do think / do. {ExU B. h.) 



SCENE n. 

Inferior of the Gardene^^he Centre 9fthe Stageforming 
the Grass-plot — the Spa Weil — Reading Room, 4rc., on 
left — View of the Country beyond the Centre at hack. 

Music. 

L. H. Enter Magnus thoughtfully — then Hbctor dancing — 
then Mrs. Tbmpleton — then Gracb, leaning on Beau- 
champ's arm, and in conversation with him — lastly y 
Batchblob sulkily. 

Music ceases. 

Mrs. Temp. Magnus, child, come hither. 

Mag. Yes, mammal 

Mrs. Temp. You don't seem in good spirits. 

Mag. No, mamma. 

Mrs. Temp. What's the matter with you ? 

Mag. Something. 

Mrs. Tbmp. What is it? 

Mag. Nothing. 
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Mbs. Tsifp. Well, I hope so — come, rouse yourself. See 
bow your brother enjoys himself. 

Mao. Ah ! he's a very different sort of boy firom what I 
am ; and you know that, mamma, as well as any body. 

Mbs. Temp. Nay, child, I know that he has rather more 
ardour than you have. 

Mao. No he hasn't — he has only a different way of shew- 
ing it. There is but one person in this world who knows the 
extent of my ardour. 

Mks. Temp. Meaning yourself^ I suppose; but your're 
wrong, my child, you're wrong. He loves noise and bustle, 
and you love ■ 

Mao. Hush! Mamma, hush! there is but one person in 

his world who knows what I love, (aside.) Oh, Parker !— 

dear Parker ! I wish 1 was at home with you — ^particularly as 

they are all out (Turns, up the Stage,) 

Mrs. Temp. Strange boy ! — ^I can't guess what has hap- 
pened to him of late, (aloud,) WeU, my dear friends, what 
say you to this place ? — Is it not charming ? 

Grace, Beauchamp, and Batchelor, come forward. 

Grace. I'm quite delighted with it — and you, Mr. Beau- 
champ ? (Looking tenderly at him,) 

Beau. (^Rather confused.) Equally fascinated, I assure 
you. 

Mrs. Temp. Well, but there are many delights we have 
not yet tasted. 

Batch. Oh ! yes, — there are the medicinal waters. Per- 
haps you would like to taste them f 

Mrs. Temp. Brother! Come, will you Hke to dance a 
quadrille upon the grass-plot here ? It's quite the frshion. 
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Grace. (Looking at Beauchamp.) I shonld like it much ; 
but our party is not numerous enough. 

Mrs. Temp. Brother Batchelor, I declare yoa must dance 
with me. 

Batch. Sister Templeton, don't be a noodle. 

Mrs. Temp. Think how it will please the dear boys. 

Batch. Please your graiidmother. (Exii r. h.) 

Mrs. Temp. I am going to leave yoa two to take care of 
one another while the children and I inquire if Miss Grantley 
has arrived. Adieu for the present. Come, loves. (Hec- 
tor rushes to Aer.) Gently, Hector, gently,— Magnus ! 

Mao. Manuna! (Goes to ktr.) 

Mrs. Temp. (^Gaging at Aim.) Mild, modest, interesting 
child. (Exeunt Mrs. T., MAexus, and Hector, l. h. u. b.) 

Beauchamp and Grace seem embarrassed, 

Grace. (^ Aside.) What shall I do to fix his attention ? 
I can make nothing of him. 

Beau. (Aside.) If I could only bring myself to disclose my 
love for Caroline to her — perhaps she might— I will — (aloud.) 
Will you permit me ? 

Grace. (Speaking at the same time.) By the bye. 

(they both pause.) 

Beau. Madam. 

Grace. Sir. 

Beau. I beg your pardon. 

Grace. Pray, go on. 

Beau. Nay, excuse me. 

Grace. (Aside.) Then I'll see if I can prepare Caroline's 
road for her, (aloud) Mr. Beauchamp. 

Beau. Ma'am. 
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Grace. Excuse the abruptness of my question. I am an 
awkward country girl ; but the subject I am about to speak 
o^ is one in which I am deeply-^most deeply — ^interested. 

Bbau. I shall be proud to answer^ without reserve, any 
question with which Miss Ormonde may be pleased to honour 
me. (Going close to her.) 

Grac£. (After a pause.) Were you ever in love ? 

Brau. (Starting back,) Ma'am ! (Aside) This question- 
so pointed — " deeply interested" — I do believe she has &]len 
in love with me. Oh ! I must speak to her about Caroline 
at once. 

Grace. You promised to answer me without reserve. 

Beau. {Aside.) Poor dear girl, my heart bleeds for her. 
(Aloud.) Madam, I have been in love. 

Gbace. And are so still? 

Beau. Why, yes. {Aside.) Oh! this is terrible ; but the 
truth must out, — honour — honour demands it. (Aloud.) 
Madam, I am in love — fondly, madly in love ; but, I regret 
to say, the object is not precisely the one to which I have 
reason to believe your wishes point. 

Grace. (Aside.) What on earth does he mean ? (Aloud 
and with anxiety.) Not the one to whom my wishes point ? 

Beau. (Aside.) It is as I thought. {Aloud.) No, madam, 
little did I think, even two hours ago, that I should ever be 
bold enough to make such a declaration to you ; but timid 
•0 1 know I am by nature, my heart, for once, is on my lips, 
and my feelings must have vent. Madam, the future hap- 
piness of my life is in your hands. 

Grace. {.4 side.) I do believe he has fallen in love with 
me. {aloud.) Mr. Beauchamp, setting aside a lady's feel- 
ings upon such an occasion, there is another gentleman 
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Beau. (Much moved.) Another gendeman ? 
Grace. Even so, sir. 
Beau. Oh, madam — ^in pity, name him. 
Grace. Nay, sir, you must excuse me there, — I think I 
have said enough. 

Beau. Enough to goad me into madness.— 

{Re-enter Mrs. Tbmpleton and Heotor.) 

I see before me a prospect the most frightful. 

Mrs. Temp. (Advancing.) Well, I declare, if you call tiiat 
prospect frightful, you must be a most unreasonable man. 

Hec. (Coming forward,) I say Ma— <lo let us have a 
dance — I declare it's too bad not to have one when there's 
such a nice band. 

Mrs. Temp. Presently, love, presently. 

Hec. See, it's just going to play. (Music — Hector dances,) 

(r. h., J5h^ier Magnus — Music ceases.) 

Mao. (To Hector, who continues dancing.) Be quiet, 
Hector, with your nonsensical capering. (Hector stops.) 

Hec. What's the matter now ? 

Mag. Be quiet, I tell you — Oh, mamma, who do you 
think is coming ? 

Mrs. Temp. Miss Grantley ? 

Mag. No, mamma; the minstrel — (^Guitar sounds) — I've 
just heard him sing such a beautiful song — (Aside) all about 
love. (Beauchamp has taken hold of Grace's hand^ and 

appears to he in earnest conversation with her.) 

(Enter Caroline disguised as the minstrel.) 

Car. (Aside.) Now to commence operations^! trust 
they wont know me — I have conversed with one of the dear 
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babesy aud he hadn't a guess of me. I wonder how Grace 
gets on with my shy lover. (Turns and observes the sUuation 
o/Grace and Bbauchamp. ) Hey day — What's this ? Shy 
did I say ? Come, come, Miss Grace, you are acting your 
part rather too well. (Coughs aloud, and strikes a chord or 
two on the guitar — they all turn,) 

Grace. See — ^here is the minstrel — I'll speak to him — 
(Crosses to Caroline, and aside to her) — Excellent! excel- 
lent ! You have indeed made the most of your time. 

Car. (Aside to her,) And so have you. Miss, I think. 

Grace. (Aside to her,) "Miss?'' What's the matter 
with you ? 

Car. (Aside to her.) Don't ask me — you know that all is 
not right. 

Grace. (Aside to her,) I know — I know — but fear nothing 
— all tci'ii be right — sing. 

Car. {Aside to her.) I can't — if I try to sing I shall crA'. 

Grace. (Aside to her.) Nonsense, I tell you — sing directly 
— ^you mustn't cry. If you call yourself a man, behave 
like one. (^Returns to Beaucqamp.) 

Car. (Aside.) Fll never be a man again, if I'm not to cry 
when I know it would do me good. 

Mrs. Temp. Well, Miss Ormonde, what's your report ? 
Are we to have a song from this person ? 

Grace. Oh yes. Mr. Beauchamp, you would like to hear 
a song, — wouldn't you ? 

Beau. By all means, if you wish it — otherwise I'll give 
him half-a-crown and send him about his business. 

Grace. He'll accept your half-crown, but he must :&ing 
for it 

Beau. As you please. 

D 
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Grace. Come theD^ choose a song. 

Beau. Nay, I leave that to you. 

Grace. And Fll leave it to the youDg gentleman, Mr. 
Magnus. 

Mrs. Temp. Master Magnus, my dear, if you p]pase. 

Grace. Well then, Master Magnus, will you choose a 
subject ? 

Mag. (^Earnesily,) J^ve. 

Mrs. Temp. Silly, but &scinating child ! 

Grace. Nay, the choice was allowed him. Master Hector! 

Hec. (Capering down to her,) Yes, Miss. 

Grace. You may fix on the song. 

Hec. Thank you. Miss — ( Going to Caroline — pauses) 
— stop, it's to be about love, is'nt it ? 

Grace. Yes. 

Hec. That's all right — (^running to Caroline) I say, 
old man — 

Car. Sir. 

Hec. Can you sing Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown ? 

Car. It is not exactly in my style, sir. 

Mag. {To Hector.) Contemptible noodle I 

Hec. {To Magnus.) You be hanged. 

Mrs. Temp. Boys, repress these ecstacies. 

{Goes up with Bojfs.) 

Beau. I must assist you, I see. {Crossing /<? Caroline) 
My good fiiend. 

Car. Sir — {Begins to courtsey, but recovers herself and 

bows.) 
Beau. {Turning to Grace.) The fellow is frightened at 

me, I declare. Did you obsen^e his awkwardness ? 

Grace. Yes — ^but take no notice of it. 
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BsAU. {To Caroline.) Don't be alarmed at me — you 
have been accustomed to sing in pablicy I believe ? 

Car. Yesy sir. 

Beau. And with much applause, they tell me ? 

Car. The public are very good to me, sir. 

Beau. Come then — ^the subject is to be love — oblige us 
with a song. 

Car. I know a Tyrolese air, sir. 

Beau. Good — and the subject is ?— 

Car. Perhaps it wont interest you, sir; it's only about 
a young peasant who was in love, and hadn't courage to 
declare himself. 

Beau. (Muck moved,) Aye — ^but it will interest me 
deeply — sing it, firiend. 

SONG.—Ca&olink. 

By the margin of fidr Zurich's waters 
Dwelt a youth, whose fond heart, night and day. 
For the fairest of fiur Zurich's daughters 
In a dream of love melted away : 
If alone, no one bolder than he ; 
But with her none more timid could be,— 
** O list to me, fiur ono^ I pray :** 
When she did so, be only ooold say, 

Ai, a, &c., alack ! well-a-day, 

Ai, a, Sec. was all he could say. 

By the margin of fiur Zurich's waters, 

At dose of a sweet summer day. 

To the fairest of ftir Zurich's daughters 

The youth Ibund at last tongue to say, 
" I'm in lore, as thou surely must see,— 

Could I lo^e any other but thee? 

Oh ! say, then, wilt thou be my bride V* 

Can you tell how the fidr one replied ? 
Ai, a, &c., I leave you to guess, 
Ai, a, &c., of course she said. Yes. 
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Mrs. Temp. Bravo ! bravo ! channingy I declare — ^ie'nt 
it, Hector ? 

Hec. It's all very well — ^but I should have liked Giles 
Scroggins better. 

Mrs. Temp. That boy's comic humour breaks out upon 
every occasion. Magnus ! 

Mag. Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. Temp. You seem quite lost in it. 

Mag. O ! it was beautiful ! I could stand here and hear 
him sing till all's blue again. 

Mrs. Temp. Delicious sensibility ! 

(Beauchamp has appeared lost in thought — Grace 
and Caroline have observed him^ and exchanged 
looks,) 
Come — shall we take a turn round the garden ? 

Beau. (^Recovering himself.) As you please. Allow me — 
{gives an arm to Grace). Permit me — {gives the other to 
Mrs. Templetox.) (They turn up the stage.) 

Car. (Aside.) The wretch is marching off without saying 
a word. 

Beau. (Leaving them,) Excuse me for one moment. 

(Exeunt all hut Caroline and Beauchamp.) 
{Approaching Caroline, and taking out his purse.) My 
good friend, your song affected me, and I forgot my promise 
of rewarding you. 

Car. Money \a not my object, sir. 

Beau. No, no ; but still you must allow me — 

Car. There's a difference between ob-ject, and oh/ect, sir. 

Beau. Ah — humourous as well as musical — what am I in 
your debt ? 

Car. The gift is always voluntary, sir — but you w411 
distress me if you make it more than half-a-crown. 
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Beau. There then — {gives half-a-crown^^CAROusE takes 
off' her Aai and bows) — and now tell me — ^whose words are 
those ? (Grace appears at the back, watching,) 

Car. My own, sir. 

Beau. (Aside,) I can't account for my sensations. 
{Aloud) — I could almost swear that I have heard you sing 
before — where can it have been ? 

Car. (Signi/icantly,) Have you ever been at Richmond, 
sir? 

Beau. At Richmond ? To be sure I have; (Aside) 
Celestial Richmond ! Was it not there that Caroline and I 
first met ? (Aloud and eagerly,) How long is it since you 
were in Yorkshire ? 

Car. (Carelessly,) I meant Richmond in Surrey, sir. 

Beau. Hang Richmond in Surrey — I wanbto know — 

Car. Excuse me, sir ; I shall have the honour to see you 
again in the course of the day. 

(Takes off her hat, bows, and is about to go.) 

Beau. Stay, stay; I insist on it. (Caroline ^(^^^^r.h. 
singing the burthen of her song,) Nay then — (running 
across the stage after her — Qrace comes ft>rward and inter- 
cepts him.) 

Grace. Are you going to run away from me ? 

Beau. A moment only. (^Looking after Carolisir.) 

Grace. We are all waiting for you, and I cannot suffer 
you to go. (Aside. ) A pretty sort of a lover this — to declare 
himself one moment, and want to be off the next. 

Beau. (Aside.) This girl's sudden passion for me is the 
most unlucky, the most inconvenient thing I ever met witli. 

(Kildare appears in the back ground.) 
D 2 
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KiL. {Aside,) There she is — there's my own little pocket 
Venus by all that's delightful. 

Beau. (Aloud and earnestly.) Miss Ormonde^ hear me — 

KiL. (Slepping back,) Hollo! I must try and listen — 
perhaps this gentleman's throat will want a little cutting. 

Grace. ( Who has been anxiously waichinf^ Caroline's 
escape.) Well, sir. 

Beau. Miss Ormonde, I have a strange misgiving ; I feel 
as if I had been deceived, and yet I know not how. 

Grace. I trust you don't accuse me of deceiving you. 

Beau. Such is the impression you have made upon me, 
that I am most unwilling to think so ; but that minstrel — the 
song he sung — the tones of his voice — 

Grace. (Interrupting.) Allow me to assure you that I am 
incapable of taking part in any deception calculated to an- 
noy or distress you. 

Beau. (Approaching her — Kildare comes doum the stage.) 
Forgive my momentary — my unjust suspicions. (Takes her 
hand, and is about to kiss it, when KiLDARE puis his head be- 
tween them, and takes Grace's hand in his own ; Grace 
screams ; Beaucuamp starts back, J 

KiL. Perhaps you could spare me the least taste in life of 
this hand, sir, as it happens to belong to me ? 

Beau. To you, sir? {Aside,) What can this mean ? (Turns 
lip the stage.) 

Grace. Oh, Maurice, how could you frighten one so r 
I thought you were at Coventry. 

KiL. I dare say you did, my dear; but I happened to 
get my leave of absence a week sooner than I expected — 
followed you to town — learned you were here — galloped after 
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you — and have now the honour to report myself just in time, 
it seemSy to relieve this gentleman from doing my duty at 
your head-quarters. 

Grace. I declare you flurried me so, that I forgot what I 
was about. 

KiL. (^ Aside,) By the powers! I wbh /could forget what 
you were about. 

Grace. Allow me — Mr. Sydney Beauchamp — Captain 
Kil— 

KiL. (Interrupting,) Oh, don't trouble yourself— this gen- 
tleman and I have a little matter of business to settle, and 
we'll get acquainted with one another in two minutes. 

Grace. (Tei/rtii^ Kildare aside,) Come hither, Maurice— 
you're never going to be so silly as to— 

KiL. As to — what ? 

Grace. Come, come ; I know your meaning : but indeed 
you're wrong — ^you're under a false impression — I can ex- 
plain — every body can explain — I'll fetch them. (Going.) 

Kil. What need to trouble every body, when one will do ? 

Grace. How provoking you are ! but I know what to do. 
Remain quietly here for three minutes, and you shall have 
ample satisfaction. (Exit hastily y r.h.^ 

Kil. (Aside.) Satisfaction ! by my soul, but youVe hit 
the identical word ! (Aloud.) We had better make the best 
of our time, sir — three minutes, you hear, is all that is 
allowed us. 

Beau. For what purpose, sir ? 

Kil. To settle. 

Beau. I fear I am very dull. What can we have to 
settle? 
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KiL. I beg your pardon ; but I didn't quite catch your 
name just now« 

Beau. My name^ sir, ib Sydney Beauchamp. 

KiL. I have to apologize again — ^but my memory is an in- 
different one — have you got such a thing as a card about 
you? 

Beau. (Aside, and taking out card-case.) This is very 
strange ; but he seems to be a friend of Miss Ormonde. 
(Giving card,) There, sir. 

KiL. Sir, you're greatly obliging — exchange is no robbery. 
(Gives his own card.) (Louder.) And now, sir, I presume 
you understand me ? 

Bbau. Perfectly; a challenge. Is it too great a liberty 
for me to ask upon what grounds ? 

KiL. And if it is too great a liberty, I should say, from 
what I saw a-while ago, that you are just the man to take it. 

Beau. I really must beg you to explain. 

KiL. (Aside) Beg me to explain ! Bythe powers, but that's 
a capital joke. (Aloud, and going close to him.) Sir, when a 
gentleman does you the honour to call upon you to fight him, 
and waives Aw right to an explanation, good manners would 
naturally point out to you that the least you can do is to 
return the compliment. 

Beau. If you have taken offence at my being here with 
Miss Ormonde, the matter is explained in a moment. 

KiL. Sir, I should be sorry to give you unnecessary trouble. 
Your behaviour to Miss Ormonde is so mysterious, that it 
explains itself. Name yom* friend. 

Beau. At the present moment I have no friend. 

KiL. {Aside.) He says he*s got no friend; does he mean 
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me to kick him ? (u4loud,) I presume, sir, you'll be able to 
provide yourself with one by the morning. At all events, 
my friend will be proud to render you any assbtance. 

Beau. Sir, you're very polite. I am, indeed, a novice 
in such affairs ; but if you or your friend will explain to 
me what is necessary, I will cheerfully attend your sum- 
mons, and shoot you, as well as I can, in any way you 
like best. (Bows,) 

KiL. Sir, your readiness does you honour. {Aside,) But I 
hate such confounded apathetic devils — he don't seem to take 
the least interest in it. 

Beau. I have other things to attend to, sir. May I consi- 
der this as concluded ? 

KiL. Until to-morrow, certainly. {Going,) 

(Beauchamp takes off his hoi,) 

KiL. {Taking off Ms hat,) Sir, your most obedient. 
{Aside.) ril teach him to make his anonymous love to my 
property. {^ExU,) 

Beau. This is supposed to be a party of pleasure. I have 
been down here an hour — I can see nothing of Caroline — her 
friend has fJEkllen in love with me — and her friend's friend 
{proposes to shoot me to-morrow morning. Well, we must 
take the world as we find it. I wonder where that minstrel 
is gone to ? 

(r. h. Enter James, with a napkin in his hand,) 
Waiter ! 

James. Sir. 

Beau. Has that minstrel been here before ? 

James. That minstrel, sir — which ? 

Beau. There is but one. 
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James. True, sir. {Asii/e.} Gad! I almost forgot. (Aloud) 
Coming, coming. 

Beau. Stay here. 

James. Somebody's calling, sir. 

Beau. Stay hero, I tell you. Do you know him ? 

James. Know himj air? 

Beau. Doot repeat my words, but answer ray queslion. 

.Iame-s. Queation, sir ? 

Beau. Look you, friend ; I thought there was some mys- 
tery, and your manner confirms it. 

James. Confirms it, sir? 

Beau, I request you again not to repeat my words; but I 
am not angry with you — I appeal to your feelings— I throw 
myself upon your generosity. What 'a your name ? 

Jambs, James, sir. 

Beau, James, have you ever been in love ? 

.Iames. {Looking at Aia_/ig:ure.) Not very lately, sir. 

Beau. Still, if you arc an intelligent waiter, you will un- 
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Beau. Fear nothing, I tell you. 

James. No, sir ; but you don't understand me. I thro^' 
myself upon your generosity. (^Pointing to his pocket.) 

Beau. Pshaw ! I was dull indeed ; there. (Gives half -a- 
sovereign,) 

James. I beg pardon, sir ; you'll excuse me, but this is 
the same sum as we had from the lady. 

Beau. There, then. (Giving more money.) And now, 
who is she ? 

James. (Putting the money into his pocket.) Ah, that I 
can't tell you, sir. 

Beau. How? 

James. All I know is, that she came here before your 
party — had some private talk with master and mistress — and 
the real minstrel put on a dress which she brought with her, 
and gave us waiters half-a-sovereign not to blab, which 1 
never should have thought of doing, only you know^ sir, 
one's duty to one's sovereign overcomes ev^ry thing. 

Beau. There, go now, and leave me. 

James. Certainly, sir. {Going.) I say, sir, you wont 
tell the lady what I have done ? 

Beau. No, I will not. 

James. Thank you, sir. {Aside ^ and taking out his 
money.) And, in return, I wont tell the other waiters what 
you have done. {Exit R. h.) 

Beau. How blind have I been not to know that dear but 
giddy girl at once — but now I see it all. Yes, yes, dear Caro- 
line ; farewell to bashfulness. 1*11 follow you at once, and 
vou shall be mine for ever. (Going.) 

(During this speech, the Minstrel has appeared at the 
hack of the stagCy carrying his guitar on his 
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shoulder. He seems looking about for company. 
Having arrived at the centre of the stage^ still keep^ 
ing his face from the audience^ and taken his guitar 
in his hand at the words, *^for ever," he strikes 

m 

a chord or two,) 

Ah ! again ? Be stilly my agitated heart — the most im- 
portaDt moment of my life has arrived. 
(After an effort, turns, and is going towards him.) 

(^The Minstrel plays again.) 

Yet stay — she is about to sing — once again let me pause^ 
and listen to that enchanting voice. 

(^The Minstrel sings a few bars*) 

{In astonishment-) What altered tones are these ? She 

must be ill. (Going nearer to him, and, in a tremulous 

«?^ic^,) Caroline! ( No answer.) 

(Going close to him, and putting his hand gently on 

his arm,) 

Caroline I 

Minstrel. (^Turning sharply round.) Sir! 

Beau. (^Dragging him forward.) Why, you are not 
Caroline. 

Minstrel. Caroline ! no, sir ; my name is Leander. 

Beau. Confusion ! Leander ! I wish you were at tlie bot- 
tom of the Hellespont. 

Minstrel. The gentleman seems rather mad — and so 1 
shall leave him. (ExiV l. h.) 

Beau. Foiled again ! (Going off R. h., is met by Caro- 
line, disguised as a Gipsy.) 

Car. Long life and a happy marriage to you, noble gen- 
tleman I Listen to the gipsy girl — ^it will do you no harm — 
let me tell your fortune, good gentleman. 
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Bbau. N09 no; don't tease me. {Going off in oppante 
direction^ m met by Parker, disguised aa a Gipsy.) 

Park. Long li& and a happy marriage to you, noble gen- 
tleman, listen to the gipsy girl — it will do you no harm- 
let me tell your fortune, good gentleman. 

Beau. Another! 

Car. {Following him up.) Let me tell your fortune. I 
can tell it by the stars, or by the cards, or by your own 
good-looking hand. 

Beau. I dare say ; but I'm in a hurry. I have no time. 

Car. You Aave time. 

Beau. Indeed! Perhaps you know more of my aflfairs 
than /do? 

Car. I know your present state as well — ^your future 
chances better. 

Beau, {^side,) Why does this poor creature interest 
me? (Jlomd.) Convince me that you know the present, 
and I may consent to hear your notions of the future. 
f Car. Shew me your hand. {He puts out his hand; she 
examines ii.) How plain these lines are ! — I can look upon 
this hand, and almost fancy it my own. — Just here is a 
lady whom it seems you love, — although at this moment a 
dmrk shade is over her tsuce. You make her think you are 
devoted to her, yet perplex her with uncertainty — ^it is 
evident you are what people call bashful or shy. 

Beau. Bashful ! how know you that ? 

Car. By twenty different signs — I see her carriage at the 
door — she comes down stairs— her foot is on the step — ^you 
riiould be there to hand her in — ^yet I see you not — ^yes ; now 
a diadow cast upon the wall shews you are yet upon the landing 
place — the shadow advances — recedes — advances — recedes 

E 
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again — and she gets into the carriage by herself. — Good gen- 
tleman — 

Beau. {Aside,) How often has this very thing occurred ! 
{Aloud,) Go on — ^the future — ^the future. 

Car. Nay, good gentleman — I must be paid for that — 
Come, cross your hand with a bit of silver. 

Beau. {^PuUing a half-crown into her hcmd.) There — then. 

Car. (Aside.) Another half-crown — ^I shall make a good- 
day of it. {Aloud, and taking his hand,) There is much 
happiness in store foryou, good gentleman — and crossed only 
by lines which assume a figure like your own. — You stand 
in your own light, good gentleman. 

Beau. My own light — ah! I'll hesitate no longer — I'll 
seek her ; yet I know not where she is. 

Car. She is nearer to you than you imagine. 

{Re-enter Parker.) 

Beau. {Breaking from her,) Yet one painful doubt 
oppresses me. Her property is much greater than mine^ 
and she may think me interested. 

Car, {Earnestly, and in her own voice,) Can you think so 
meanly of one whom you profess to love ? Learn to know 
her better — above all, learn to conceal this cruel doubt from 
her, or you may chance to lose her for ever. 

Beau. (Struck with the alteration in her voice and manner,) 
What do I hear ? Can I have been deceived again ? Surely 
those tones — and yet even now I dread to turn and meet 
conviction. {Caroline beckons Parker across,) 

Car. {Aside to Parker.) I've gone too far — quick I — take 

my place. 

(Parker places herself where Caroline was, 

Caroline escapes, b. h.) 
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Beau. It must — it iludl be doue. (Tenderly.) Caroline ! 
( T\ims and encounters Parker's face — Parker courUeyi,) 
Confusion ! Which way is that lady gone ? 

Par. What Mrs. Cooper the gipsy, sir? 

Beau. No, no; yes, yes; I mean the person that was 
here. 

Par. Ohy Ihat way sir, {pointing to opposite Hde.) 

Beau. Are you sure ? (Crosnng.) 

Par. We never deceive any body, sir. 

« 

(Exit Beauchamp hastily f L. H.) 

Car. (Looking on.) Is he gone ? 

Par. Yes, Miss. 

Car. Then come this way with me. 

(^ExevHt Caroline and Parker, r.h.) 

(Enter Magnus, thoughtfully.) 

Mag. What's the use of bringing me down here to enjoy 
myself when I'm as uncomfortable as ever I can be ? And 
why am I uncomfortable ? Aye — ^that's the fatal secret. 
There is but one person in the world who knows why I am 
imoomfintable. If mamma knew I was in love, there'd be 
a precious row; but then she doesn't I shouldnU have 
known it myself if it hadn't been for that story book that 
Ptri[er lent me. And afier all, what should Mamma be 
angry about ? Gentlemen have married maid-servants before 
to-day ; the book proves that. I'm sure when Parker is 
drest to go out in the carriage she looks as much of a lady 
M the beet of 'em ; and as to her being a little older than 
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I am — why I don't know a great deal of the world, and 8he*ll 
be the better able to take care of me. 

{Enier Parker.) 

Par. (^^stde,) There's one of my little beaux — so I shall 
beg leave to transact a little business on my own account. 

(^MeeU and courUeyi to Magnus om he turm.') 

Mao. Holloah ! who the dickens are you ? 

Par. Kind gentleman, dont be frightened at the poor ppsy 
girl? 

Mag. What? — a gipsy? Keep off. I've read about you 
in story books; and you're all very wicked. 

Par. Kind gentleman! dont believe the story books— 
there's nothing but stories in 'em. (approaching him,) 

Mag. Keep off, I tell you. I know what you do— you 
make your broth with other people's fowls. 

Par. Oh, no. 

Mag. I say you do ; and then you steal gentlemen's and 
ladies' shirts off the hedges. 

-Par. No, no. 

Mag. But I say you do— you nasty black looking crea- 
tures ; and then you kidnap one, and rub one*s face over 
with walnut pickle, till one^s own mother dont know one. 

Par. Let me tell your fortune. 

Mag. No that you sha'nt. (Parker approachet Mm.) 
Dont come here — ^help ! help ! (Hector tuhm in.) 

Hec. Holloah ! Magnus — ^what's the row ? 

Par. (Aiide.) I didn't want the other here yet. 

(Parker iwm» and facet Um.) 
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Hec. You queer-looking devil! What do you call 
yourself? 

Par. Fie ! young gentleman, dont use naughty words— 
I'm only a gipsy. 

Hec. Oh, I know now ; I've got a picture of you in a 
book. I say, come here, old girL Can you tell fortunes ? 

Par. To be sure, I can. Open your right hand — cross it 
with a bit of silver — and Fll tell you all that's to happen to 
you. 

Hec. Come along, then. 

Mao. Dont be a fool. Hector; take care what you*re 
about ; or just in the middle of it you'll find yourself flying 
through the air on a broomstick. 

Hec. Oh, pack of stuff! Come along, old girl. 

(^Puts money into her hand.) 

Mag. If yon do, now, I'll be off and tell mamma; and I 
wish I may find you when I come back. 

Heo. If you think there's any danger, you might stop and 
stand by one — she can^t have got a broomstick strong enough 
to carry two. 

Par. Never mind ; let him go ; and then he wont hear 
what I could tell him about his sweetheart, and when he's 
to be married. 

Mao. What do you know about that ? 

Par. Cross your hand with a bit of silver, and I'll tell 
you. 

Mao. Dashed if I like it much, but here goes. 

(Puts silver into her hand, ) 

Par. (looking first at the hand of one, and then of the otJier,) 
Brothers — I declare ! 
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Mag. (j4iide.) How the deuce does she know that ? 

Par. Old enough to be your own mastersy although yon 
are made to dress like boys. 

Mao. {Atide.) Downright conjuring. 

Hec. Come — get on. 

Par. You have been kept back, and not allowed to see 
the world, by somebody whose name begins with a great 
cross M. 

Mag. & Hec. {Afiet looking ai one anoiker.) Mamma, as 
sure as a gun. 

Par. The first that is mairied will be the first to get free 
fcom his mother's apron-string. 

Mag. (Aside.) That will be me. 

Hec. {Atide,) I know which that will be. 

Par. You are both in love — (Mag. and Hec. ttare ai each 
other,) 

Mag. Both? (^ande.) Who the plague is Hector in love 
with? 

Hec Both? (^agide.^ Who tbe plague is Magnus in love 
with? 

Par. You must collect all you can, and be ready to run 
away to Gretna Green. 

Mag. How shall we know when ? 

Par, Your sweetheart will take care to inform you. 

Hec I'll bet you a shilling you don't know my sweet- 
heart's name. 

Par, You would lose — ^her name begins with a P. 

Mag. (^Aiide,) a P, how extremely odd ! — (^aloHd.) and 
mine? 

Par. With a P also. 
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Hfic. {jinde.) That's the minmest go of all. 

Enter ai back Mns. Temp, 

Mrs. Tbmp. (^AndeJ) where can these babes have run to 
I wonder ? Why there they are I declare— and having their 
fortunes told by one of those abominable gypsies— (m/roiic- 
ing.) ril soon put a stop— (Paar#t>t^.) but stay^ I'll listen — 
it may develope some new point in their dispositions. 

Pab. The person you are in love with seemM to be beneath 
you in rank — ^but when you've married her she'll turn out to 
be a lady. 

Mb8. Tbmp. What's this I hear — love^ 

Par. One word more — ^you must both be cautiouft— this 
cross crabbed M will work against you in everything you wish. 

Mrs. Tbmp. {Aside.) The wretch ! 

Mao. (Beckoning to Hbc. and advancing.) Hector, 

Hec. {Coming to kirn.) Well— what is it ? 

Mao. Hector — Pvegot an extraordinary thought — answer 
me a question. 

Hbc. Tell me what it is first. 

Mao. Answer me sir, I insist upon it. 

Hbc. Come — don't bully — I sha'nt answer if I don't like it. 

Mag. Don't use vulgar language — ^but attend to your elder 
brother, 

Mbs. Tbmp. {Aside.) Good child! 

Hbc. Fire away then — I*m in a hurry. 

Mao. You are in love. 

Hbc; I know that 

Mag. Who are you in love with ? 

Hbc. What's that to you ? 

Mag. Every thing — I am in love myself and I have a horrid 
uspidon that it's with the same individual. What is her name ? 
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Hec. Pudding and tame— if you aak me again I shall tell 
you the same. 

Mag. {Earnestly J) Is it Parker? 

Hec. Will you tell mamma ? 

Mao. No. 

Hec. Honour? 

Mag. Bright. 

Hec. Yes it is Parker — ^now you've got it. 

Mrs. Temp. (^Mide.) Mad boy, in love with my maid ! 

Mao. You shall never marry her. 

Mrs. Temp. {Aside.) Come, I've still one child in his 
senses. 

Hec. Why not ? 

Mag. Because I mean to many her myself. 

Mrs. Temp. (Aside-) I'm petrified. 

Hec. If you marry her^Tm a Dutchman. 

Mag. Don't talk to me about Dutchmen. 

Hec. Then I'll talk to you about an Englishman. I'm not 
going to stand any of your nonsense ; and, if you interfere 
between me and Parker, I'll just punch your head. 

(^Putting himself in a boxing attiludc') 

Park. (^Coming forward^ Gentlemen, gentlemen, you 
mustn't fight. 

Mag. Stand aside, gipsy woman* (aside.) I never thought 

to strike my little brother ; but my heart's of more consequence 

than his head, (aloud,) Come on. 

{Pulling himself in a boxing altitude^ and ap- 
proaching Hector.) 

Mrs. Temp. Advances between them^ and takes hold of 
an ear of each* 
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Mag. and Hbc. {^Calling out.) Oh! — What's that? 
(Looking up, and dropping their arm$,) Mamma ! 

Mbs. Temp. Yes, it is your mamma, you wicked child- 
ren — ^you want to break her heart. 

Mao. No, I don't ; but he wants to break my head. 

Mag. & Hec. But, mamma ! 

Mrs. Temp. Silence ! And you, you wicked impostor, 
bqione, or I'll have you taken before a magistrate, and sent 
to the tread-miU. 

Pabk. Don't be angry with the poor gipsy, ma'am. Let 
roe tell your fortune ; I'll tell it by the stars, or by the cards, 
or by your own good-looking hand. 

Mrs. Temp. Begone ! If I had a hand at liberty, I'd take 
you into custody myself. B^;one, I say. 

Park. {Aside.) I wonder how Miss Orantley will like 
going to the tread-mill ? {EjpH.) 

Mrs. Temp. I blush for you, children. If I had sent you to 
school, as every body advised me, you could'nt have turned 
out worse than you have. (Pulling them to the side.) 

Mag. & Hbc. But, mamma! {Hanging back.) 

Mrs. Temp. Come away, both of you. 

{Exilf Jerking them after her.) 

Enter Batchblor, r. u. e. 
Batch. Where the devil are they all? I've seen them 
bobbing about by ones and twos in every direction ; but 
whenever they came near me, I hid amongst the trees. I 
must find them now, and hear what they've got to say about 
dinner. {Exit at opposite side*) 

£/t/^r Oracb, l.h. I. e. 

Grace. I can't find Caroline, and know not what has 
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become of Beauchamp and my haaty lover. Oh dear ! oh 
dearl how will this day of pleasure end? 

(Exti on oppo$i(e side.) 
Enier Kildare, r. h. u. e. 

KiL. Where the devil is every body gone to ? It's mighty 
lucky I took so much trouble to join this party of pleasure. 
Well, as I've missed every body to-day, the least Mr. Beau- 
champ can do, is to miss me in the morning, and then, we'll 
be all right again. I must have another try to find 'em. 

{Exit at opposite side*) 

Enter BeauchamP' l. h. u. e. 

That gipsy has deceived me — she can't have passed that 
way — I shall know no moment's happiness until I find her— 
where— where — is my Caroline ? (Exit at opposite side.) 

Music* 

Re-enter simultaneously at different points -— Grace, 
Batchelor, Beauchamp, Kildare, Mrs* Templeton 
and Boys. 

Grace. Here they are at last ! 

Batch. Now for some dinner ! 

Beau. All here but Caroline ! 

KiL. A general muster, by the Powers ! 

Mrs. Temp. Will any body fine me a constable ? 

Beau. Is there any thing the matter, Ma'am ? 

Mrs. Temp. Every thing is the matter, sir, — I want those 
gipsies taken up. 

Beau. Gipsies? Madam, I would give a hundred pounds 
to find them. 

Mrs. Temp. Sir, it's a very liberal reward. {Aloud.) A 
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hundred pounds is offered for the apprehension of two vagrant 

gipsies. 

Enter CaboiiINe and Parker, r. h. 

Car. I claim it — and surrender them at discretion. 
(As they approach^ Mrs. Temp. pulls the days back,) 

Mrs. Temp. Come away firom the nasty creatures. 

Beau. {^Approaching Caroline.) Caroline, I know not 
how to thank you. Behold me at length cured of my folly, 
and ready to speak out. 

Car* (Giving him her hand.) If that's the case, I give 
you leave to hold your tongue. 

KiL. Why, Grace. 

Grace. {^Interrupting him.) Didn't I tell you it should all 
be explained to your satisfaction ? 

KiL. Upon my w^ord, you did. The beam's removed 
from my eye, and I see it all. ( To Beauchahp.) Mr. Beau- 
champ, I've made a blunder, it seems ; but I am not the firs^ 
Irishman that's done that, and I wont be the last either, if I 
make another myself on purpose. Sir, I hold my hand 
towards you. 

Beau. Sir, I take it with pleasure. 

KiL. And I hope you wont think the worse of it be- 
cause it hasn't a pistol in it. 

Mrs. Temp. That creature is — 

Park. (CourtseyingJ) Parker, Ma'am. 

Mrs. Temp. You my maid Parker? 

Park. At your service. Ma'am. 

Mrs. Temp* Never at my service again, be assured, — yowr 
shameful conduct. 

Car. Stay, Madam, I know all — I have been the uninten- 
tional cause of this. She shall trouble you no more. 

Hec. Magnus*. 
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Mag. Hector! 

Hec. We're both done, 

Mao. No running away to Parsons' Green. 

Hec. Not Parsons' Green — Gretna Green. (2%y6iii(nice>.) 

Mbs. Temp. (S^q^ara/tjii^Mtfin.) Leave one another alone, 
you silly children ; and embrace your mother, whose care 
and caution have saved you from destruction. My dear 
friendsy think no more of this — children will be children. 
{She embrace9 them bofh.) My babes are mine again. 

KiL. The party was a little at sixes and sevens, but it 
seems to have come all right at last — Grace ! 

Grace. {Giving him her hand.) Maurice! 

Beau. Caroline! 

Car. {Giving him her hand.) Sydney? 

Mrs. Temp. Magnus! {he gives her his hand.) Hector! 
{he gives her his hand.) 

Mag. & Hec. Mamma ! 

Mrs. Temp. Brother! 

Batch. I want my dinner — ( Crossing and to Caroline) — 
and as waiting for my dinner b just the one thing that 
annoys me, perhaps if you have any thing more to say, 
youll be good enough to say it. 

Car. I will, (advancing.) How about my oujn fortune, 
good ladies and good gentlemen ? I have tried it by the 
stars and by the cards; and now I want to tell it by your 
own good-looking hands. I needn't ask you to cross them 
with a bit of silver. You have done that — ^but be kind to die 
poor gipsy, and she will give you not only good luck but good 
advice. When you are in bad health or bad spirits, you 
will always find relief by coming to the Beulah Spa^ — ( Court- 
seeing.) — Good ladies and good gentlemen ! 

nrfaMAky BMJ«CI«aad Bftrill, 107, 81. Btartia'v-kac, Qurinff CroM. 
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THE WEDDING GOWN. 



ACT I.— SCENE I. 

Matthew Lubbski's Lodgings in the House of Crkamly. 

Mrs. Fossil looks cautiously in at door in scene, then enters, 

bringing in Junket. 

Mrs. F. I knew they were both out. And now, boy^ 
your news ? 

Junk. News, mother-in-law ? 

Mrs. F. Again ? Mother-in-law ! If your father did 
marry me, thank providence for it, and hold your tongue. 

Junk. I do thank providence (aside.) It might have 
been my fate. Poor father ! 

I^Irs. F. a pretty charge he left me ; and prettily I'm 
repaid. Good-for-nothing ! How have I brought you up ? 

Junk. Like a top ; and kept me up by the same means. 

Mrs. F. Scapegrace ! How got you your reading and 
writing ? — 

Junk. You know how : cleaning door-plates and carry- 
ing letters. 

I^Irs. F. Your board — ^your ciOthes — ^your lodging ? 

Junk. For my boards I never ate a dinner with a quiet 
conscience. 
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Mrs. F. You felt your unworthiness ? 

Junk. No ; I felt I was robbing the house-dog of his 
lawful property. For my clothes, the boys used to call me 
harlequin ; and, for my lodging, 'twould have been excel- 
lent, if — 

Mrs. F. If?— 

Junk. If I'd been one of the pigeons. To be sure, my 
sleeping-place had this advantage, — I sometimes got an egg 
for breakfast. 

Mrs. F. This is to foster other people's brats ! And who 
has put you in your present service ? 

Junk. I'm not ungrateful. Since you've kept house for 
Mr. Creamly, 'tis true I'm become a judge of roast and 
boiled. — I own, I know what a snug garret is; wear a coat 
of one colour, and can, on holidays, riska sixpence at nine- 
pins. 

Mrs. F. And if you'd keep these comforts, see that you 
obey me closely. Now, your news? When Miss Augusta left 
the house this morning, you followed her wherever she went ? 

Junk. No I didn't. 

Mrs. F. No ! I desired you to follow her. 

Junk. I know it ; and I tried to do so, but — 

Mrs. F. But ! — but you hadn't brains enough fcr so simple 
a business. 

Junk. Quite the other way ; I stopped, in fear of my 
brains. Patience, mother-in-law, you shall hear. I followed 
Miss Augusta from the house ; slunk and winded after her 
like a hound ; till, by-and-by, I began to think myself not 
much better. Then I lost sight of her — then I spied her 
again. In the midst of this, something said to me, — ''Ralph 
Junket, this is poor work for a man!'' Yet I went on, 
though I seemed to myself to get smaller every step I took. 
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MRS.F. Fooll 

Junk. Not a fool> mother-in-law. For what I then 
felt, taught me this secret ; — ^if ever I hear of a great man 
shrinking down to a very little one, I shall know he's been 
on some dirty errand, and lost his height upon the road. 

Mrs. F. Then you quitted the girl ? 

Junk. Not till I discovered, — 

MB8.F. Well?— 

Junk. 'Twas at the corner of a street, — 

Mrs. F. Aye? — 

Junk. When, walking rather briskly, I looked up, and 
saw that Miss Augusta — 

Mb8.F. Yes?— 

Junk. Saw me. As she looked — at that instant, — I felt 
two red-hot cinders shot into my cheeks ! I twirled round 
on my toe, and, never once trusting myself to glance back, 
came with a scorched face, at full gallop home. 

Mrs. F. And this was all your success ? 

Junk. I tell you, 'twas success I had to fear. If I*d 
prospered in this first piece of dirtiness, I might have grown 
conceited, and gone on. And now, mother-in-law, are you 
not ashamed ? — 

Mrs. F. Boy I 

Junk. To set a boy to such a task ? Watch Miss Au- 
gusta ! Bless her ! look in her face— hear her speak. I'll 
be bound, she has nothing secret but hel* prayers. 

Mrs. F. Indeed ! Yet what should call her from the 
house so often,— what, particularly when her father's out, 
should keep her from home so long ? 

Junk. It may be business ; it may be pleasure ; it may 
—what is't to us, what it may be ? 
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Mrs. F. Every thing. Hav'n't they lodged here these 
sixteen weeks^ and what do we know of 'em ? 

Junk. We know Miss Augusta to be the meekest, 
sweetest thing ; and for the old gentleman, her father, why 
he was a nobleman in Poland, in his own country. 

Mrs. F. The more simpleton he to leave it. I should like 
to know what he does here ? 

Junk. I've told you. Mr. Lubeski is a— a patriot Now, 
don*t you know ? 

Mrs. F. I know it can't be very reputable; for I've looked 
all through the Directory, and found no such business. 

Junk. Business ! I tell you, mother-in-law, it isn'U— 

Mrs. F. No matter what it is ; it doesn't seem a ready- 
money calling. Patriot ! I only hope all the linen's safe. 
But now I'm here, I'll have a general search. 

Junk. You'll search alone, then. (Going.) Fie! fie 
upon you ! 

Mrs. F. Fie ! How do I know what's going on ? Dear 
Mr. Creamly may be robbed, — or — 

Junk. Dear Mr. Creamly! (Returns.) Mrs. Fossil, 
you know you have already had three husbands ; and yet do 
I suspect — 

Mrs. F. Suspect! What? 

Junk. You are now curling your hair for the fourth. 
Dear Mr. Creamly ! Poor Mr. Creamly ! 

Mrs. F. You vile — scandalizing, — But you sha'n't spoil 
my temper. 

Junk. Nobody can ; it's so preserved in its own vine- 
gar. Entrap Mr. Creamly ! Such a good soul ! No ; he's 
my master, and I*m bound to take care of him : so, mother- 
in-law, once for all I tell you, I sha'n't stand by, and suffer 
it— (£xt/ at door.) 
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Mrs. F. I'm rightly served; and yet when I brought 
him into the house^ I— I did expect — ^but he shaU pack. I'll 
have no eavesdropping, overlooking — stay^ I forget my er- 
rand. If I could find anything about these lodgers — any 
letters — anything that might serve to throw a light upon 
their way of life, — 
{Ske U searching in table drawer, when Mr. Crbamly enters.) 

Mrs. F. (Starting.) Ha ! dear Mr. Creamly ! What a way 
you have of surprising one ! 

Crbam. Junket told me you were here. But, bless me, 
]IIrs. Fossil, these are the lodgers' rooms ; let us go down 
stairs. 

Mrs. F. Lodgers ! Ah^ Mr. Creamly I 

Crbam. Lackaday ! Anjrthing the matter? 

Mrs. F. These are serious times. 

Crbam. Mercy me ! What's happened ? 

Mrs. F. To-day again bread's gone up a penny ; and the 
chicken I bought yesterday for your moming^s broth^a 
little thing that it was murder to kill — cost two-and-six- 
pence. 

Cream. Surely ! But the lodgers ? 

Mrs. F. Then a calTs-foot for jelly^ 'tisn't to be looke<l 
at under-— 

Crbam. The lodgers, Mrs. Fossil ! What has bread, 
diicken, or calf 's-foot jelly to do with the lodgers ? 

MR8.F. All things, Mr. Creamly. For if you'd pay for 
necessary sustenance, how are you to lodge outlandish folks 
for nothing ? 

Crbam. That's very true : I must speak to Mr. Lubeski. 
'Twas but last night at the club, Mr. Bull, the president, 
twitted me for harbouring foreigners. 

Mrs. F. Mr. Bull was always a very sensible gentleman. 

b3 
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Sir, yoa don't know your danger. Here are yoa^ a respect- 
able silk-mercer, keeping people who may be smagglers. 

Cream. What ! Miss Augusta ? 

Mrs. F. I don't know that she hasn't a smuggling look. 
Smugglers, or coiners, or— 

Cream. Well, if they are coiners, at least they have 
some conscience; for I've never seen the colour of their 
money. 

Mrs. F. 'Tisn't for me to speak ; yet, sir, I can't see you 
devoured and be quiet 

Cream. I know the pains you take. — I — ^you recollect 
the white satin I shewed you on Tuesday ? 

Mrs. F. That beautiful satin ! 

Cream. I told you, it was ordered by Madame Mille- 
choses, the milliner, for a wedding-suit Now, there's a 
remnant of a few yards left, and if, as a small token, Mrs. 
Fossil — hark ! Isn't there somebody ? 

Mrs. F. Not a soul. Yes, sir, a remnant ? — 

Cream. We'll talk down stairs. If Mr. Lubeski should 
find anybody in his room — 

Mrs. F. His room ! Take my word for it, sir, tliat i\Ir. 
Lubeski — 

{Enter Matthew Lubeski.) 
A good day to you, sir. 

LuB. Good day. You were speaking of me ? 

Mrs. F. Yes, sir ; I was saying to Mr. Creamly, that you 
being out, I had looked in {significantly) to see all things 
were as they should be. 

LuB. I am your debtor for much kindness. 

Mrs. F. (Aside to Creamly.) He forgets the sixteen 
weeks' rent. Ask him for it 
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Cbbam {Aside to Mbb. Fossil.) Leave us, — I think I 
wiU. 

Mas. F. {Aside to Crbam lt.) Think ! Be sure you do. 
Plague take him for coming as he did ; for Uiere must be 
some meaning in a gift of white satin.— (£xi/.) 

Cream. {Aside,) I wish he didn't look so much of the 
gentleman. Any news from abroad, sir ? 

LuB. I am sorry, Mr. Creamly, I have as yet received 
none. 

Cbbam. When may any be looked for ? 

LuB. Daily, as I hope. But the present condition of the 
country — 

Cbbam. Very bad, no doubt. Ruin to business. Pray, 
what trades may now flourish best in Poland ? 

LuB. Just now, there are but three profitable callings. 

Cbbam. What may they be ? 

LuB. Spy — ^gaoler — and executioner. 

Cbbam. You mistake. I mean, what are your exports ? 

LuB. Brave men— virtuous women — and innocent chil- 
dren. 

Cbe.im. That's your meaning. I ask as a tradesman. 
How do landlords get their rents? You used to export 
hemp and iron. 

LuB. Yes; but now, they are all consumed at home. 
Mr. Creamly, I have expected, do yet hope, the means of 
meeting your demand. At present, I^I must blush to beg 
for further time. Things have gone most crossly. I may 
seem a rogue — an adventurer ; do not think so. On the 
word of a gentleman, I — Air. Creamly, I am a soldier, and 
so it had been with honour, I had felt less, kneeling by my 
coffin, facing twenty firelocks, Uian standing here your debtor. 

Cbbam. {Aside) I'm a great brute. His eyes are moist- 
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ening^ and — I'm a great brute. 'Tie plain he has no 
prospect of a penny: I'll be certain. Doubtless, Mr. 
Lubeski, you have had good learning ? 

LuB. Why, sir, I was once a schooUboy. 

Cream. You know arithmetic ? — You can calculate ? 

LuB. Very well. I have had your rooms sixteen weeks : 
now, sixteen 

Cream. Bum the rooms! Live in 'em sixteen years, 
I won't ask you for as many pence. Mr. Lubeski, you 
mus'n't think because a man in fair trade loves a guinea, 
that his heart is all figures, like a ready-reckoner. You're 
an honest gentleman ; and they tell me — though I don't 
approve of rebellion, I've been special constable myself 
—unlucky in a good cause. In one word, sir, pay me or 
not, as you can — I sha'n't sleep the worse in my second 
floor, for knowing I give you and your little girl shelter 
in the garrets. 

LuB. Mr. Creamly, I have so long had to fight against 
misfortune, I want strength to meet a sudden kindness. 
I thank you. Did I not hope to pay you, I would not by 
remaining in your rooms,— 

Cream. Live in 'em for nothing, and you put money in 
my pocket True. I used to keep stock here, but, dear 
heart ! last winter the rats half-ruined me. But I was about 
to say — you wont be offended ? — if you knew arithmetic, 
liked to keep accounts, read the newspaper and books, write 
a letter or so, — for time must lie heavy on your hands ? — 

LuB. It does — it does. Well, sir ? 

Cream. I knew a gentleman — my landlord — who asked 
me about such a person. I declare, here's his card. — (Giv^ 
ing card to Lubkski.^ 
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LuB. r Reading card. J ''Mr. Beeswing, St James's- 
square." 

Crbam . At present he lives in the hoase of Lord Am- 
berton. His lordship's daughter is to many Mr. Beeswing's 
nephew, Mr. Clarendon. 

LuB. And your landlord wants a clerk ? 

Crkam. Not a clerk. Merely a gentleman who can 
C3rpher, read and write : not a clerk. But I must leave you. 
C Going — returns. J A hundred pardons. How is Miss Au- 
gusta? I've scarcely seen her these two days. 

LuB. She is well. Being myself frequently from home, 
she finds society in the family of a fellow-countrjrman and 
brother exile. 

Crkam. Yet a word. You know Mrs. Fossil, my 
housekeeper ? If she should hint at your rent, just to oblige 
me, put a bold fece on it — ^bluster a little, and, if need be, 
offer to shew her my receipt in full. 

LuB. Why should I act such falsehood ? 

Crbam. To save my character ; for if 'twere known I 
was an easy man, 'twould ruin me. 'Tis my plan. I never 
forgave an account, without making my debtor promise to 
give it out that I had driven him to rot in a gaoL When I 
was overseer, 'twas my rule not to give a shilling from my 
own pocket, till the pauper had bound himself to abuse me 
everywhere as a stony-hearted fellow, that hanging was too 
good for. Now, if Mrs. Fossil— 

LuB. I trust, sir, by speedy payment to — 

Crbam. Not a syllable. Look on these garrets as your 
freehold. You've brought me luck. ^ Since you've lived 
here, I've done more trade than in any season, since the swal- 
lows built in the kitchen chimney. Only humour me, and 
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say hard things of me; call me a severe man— a miserly 
man — an unfeeling man^— but I shall take it as a great fiu 
vour, that you never call me^— an easy man.-— (£«t< ai 
door.) 

LuB. My landlord's odd talk has wanned me like a 
draught of wine. Yes, after all, it is a good world. We are 
poor fools, and make sad mistakes ; bat there is goodness, 
hived, like wild honey, in strange nooks and comers. Let 
me think. There is now no hope of any remittance. I am 
a beggar in a foreign land. Without a hope— without — Ckis 
eye glances on the card in his hand J stay, shall I see what 
this may offer ? What ! become a servant — a hired menial? 
See myself? Myself !-^an I see the iron fingers of want 
pinching a child's cheeks ? Pride, stay here with the bare 
waUs ! I'll cross the threshold a new and humble man. 
(Looking at card.) ** St. James's-square — St James's" — I 
recollect — yes — (with an effort, suppressing his feelings J^^ 
— I think I can find the way. — (Exit at door. J 



SCENE II. 

An Apartment in the House ofLoRD Ambrrton, St. James's^ 
Square. Discovered Lady Aubrey and Margaret, 
looking at laces, Sfc. Augusta waiting. 

Lady A. No, Lady Margaret ; this is the lace. I de- 
clare a spider's web is thicker. This lace, with — why, 
you're no more concerned about your wedding-dress, than if 
it were your shroud. 
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Maro. No^ madam : f<Nr in truth I can't see the dif- 
ference. If I'm not to live happily, I care little what I'm 
buried in. 

Lady A. C Aside to her. J Before this person! Consult 
your self-respect. See, this lace. 

Mabo. Yes, very pretty — I have no judgment (Suddenly 
to Augusta.) What do you think ? 

Aug. 'Tis very handsome, madam ; yet this, to me, ap- 
pears still more delicate. 

Maeg. So it is : it shall be this. (Aside to Lady A.) You 
hav'n't noticed her ; she's very beautifuL 

Lady A. Very — for a milliner. 

Marg. (Aside to Lady A.J Then, her manners — her 
appearance. (To Augusta.^ Have you been long with 
Madame Millechoses ? 

Aug. No, madam. 

Marg. You're not my countrywoman ? 

Aug. No, madam. 

Lady A. Now, Margaret, conclude your choice. I have 
twenty different things to despatch ; letters to write, orders 
to give,— 

Marg. Dear madam, let me teaae you no longer. This 
young pers<m and myself will arrange every thing.— 
(Lady Aubrby sits at table, writing. Margarbt comes down 
with Augusta.) — ^We will say this, then ; and, for the rest, 
why suppose Hwas yourself to be married, and — 

Aug. Madam I 

Marg. Make the gown after your own heart I'm sure 
you hope to be nuurried. I'd lay my life you crossed 
the sea with wet eyes at leaving somebody. 

Aug. I left my country — ^left my home— left^ — 
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Maro. Your sweethetrty I'll vow by yonr looks ? There ! 
white and red^ — and your little hands like any stone 

AuQ. I fear, madam, I waste your time. I will see your 
orders carefully followed.—- 

Maro. Don't go. I do so want a friend ! Tell me, did 
you ever read Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia? 

Aug. Never. 

Maro. I wish you had ; then you'd pity me.— Then 
you'd feel what it was to live all your days in a beautifiil 
country-house, with fields and gardens, and trees, all like so 
many old friends ; to run where you like, to sing what you 
please, to say what you think, — and then, at a word, to be 
brought to London, to be built up with silks, and bones, and 
brocades, — and to be made to look, move, and speak, as 
though you were fixed in a gold frame ; till a gentleman 
you don't care a pin for, comes to hand you out, and make 
you — as they preach to me — a happy woman ! 

Aug. And he will — ^be assured, he wilL In due time 
your heart will receive him. 

Maro. I fear my heart is a very little one ; and some- 
body's there already. Hush ! my lady. Pray, come to 
me again. I like you ; my old servants were left at the 
Hall. I wish you'd come and live with me ; my father wiU 
not refuse me. 

Aug. I have a father, lady, who would not spare me. 
Yet, I feel your kindness, truly feel it. 

Lady A. (Coming down.) Now, Margaret, have you at 
last decided ? 

Maro. {Sighing.) Yes. I shall be fine — very fine. 

Ladt a. (TV) Augusta.) To-morrow, then_? — 

Aug. To-morrow, madam. — [Exit,) 
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Mabo. What a face of goodness I She reminds me of the 
shepherdess Urania, who, plucking the thorn from the lamh's 
ioct, looked— 

Lady A. Nay, Margaret, you must not talk Arcadian in 
St James's : such prattle diould cease with your girlhood. 
(Rings beH-^Enter Servast.) Let this letter betaken to 
Mr. Effingham. 

SsAV. Mr. Beeswing bade me ask if your ladyship was 
to be seen? 

Ladt a. By him, certainly. — {ExU Ssavant.) 

Mabo. a letter — to Mr. Effingham ? 

Ladt A. You and he met frequently when children ? 

Maro. Before he went to Oxford we were never a day 
apart. 

Lady A. I have heard as much. 

Mabo. He lived only six miles from the Hall; and 
many a night when his tutor thought him locked in, fast 
asleep, he and I were sitting happily together in the little 
hermitage. Poor fellow ! to see me, he has often dropped 
Arom his window, at the risk of breaking his dear neck. I 
doubt it's more than Mr. Clarendon would da 

Lady A. You know not that. 

Mabo. Wdl, this I know-— I'm almost wicked enough 
to wish he'd try. 

Lady A. For shame, Margaret 1 The early death of your 
mother, with the foreign emplojrment of his lordship, left 
yon too free at an age requiring the most tender vigilance. 
You must now forget that Mr. Effingham,— 

Mabo. Forget ! Why, he gardened for me^fished for 
me— borowed books for me— painted (or me— petted my 
pug-dog, and taught my bulfinch to whistle. 
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Laot a. You are now to become Mr. Ckrendon't wife. 
You know^ your father's fortune is a ruin. 

AIarg. I'm very sorry ; but I'm not quite sure he has 
any right to use his child's heart to repair it. 

Lady A. By this marriage, you relieve your father from 
anxieties, which else, quickening his illness, might make 
you, Margaret, an orphan, 

Mabo. I'm very unhappy ! I love my fiither dearly, 
but — I— I won't marry. 

Lady A. Margaret ! 

Mabo. I won't ; or, if I do, I'll have such revenge! 
I'll spend the pin-money you talk of in marmosets and 
parrots ; my house shall be open to all the world, yet my 
husband feel the only stranger in it. If Mr. Clarendon 
dare marry me, I'll turn his whole fortune into china— I'll 
iM'eak his heart — and I'll — 1*11 call you old auntey to my 
dying day. (Exit.) 

Lady A. I feared this. 'Twas fit I should see Mr. 
Effingham ; his visits here were most imprudent, till Mar- 
garet were safely married. 

Enter Beeswing (speaking as he enters). 
Beesw. Safely married, said you, my lady ? Thinking 
of the young couple ? Well, I don't like to have people 
sighing and languishing, when they might be happy at 
once.~-Let the day stand as we appointed. 

Lady A. If his lordship's restored health — (Beeswing 
shakes his head) Heavens, Mr. Beeswing ! have you seen 
ray brother ? 

Beesw. Just come down stairs from him. — Worse this 
morning. 

Lady A. Worse I What are the symptoms ? 
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BsBSW. Another doctmr. He makes the third : my lady, 
few constitutions can stand such attacks. 

Ladt a. Really, sir, you have an enviable stoicism for 
the afflictions of others. 

Bbssw. Afflictions ! Vapours, my lady ; with, perhaps, 
a dash of gout Now, if my lord Amberton, instead of a 
nobleman, were a — a drysalter,— 
Ladt A. Mix Beeswing! 

Bbbsw. a leather-seller, or a tallow-merchant— what 
with the markets, his clerks, and his counting-house, he'd 
want time to waste on illness. But, my lady, with you 
high folks, whenever a sickness shews its nose in a fiunily, 
you treat it with so much pomp and ceremony, it can't 
make up its mind to leave you. My wonder is, that death 
itself doesn't oftener come among you* 
Lady A. Mr. Beeswing I 

Bbbsw. You do so tempt him with gilt-nails and 
velvet, and paint his visiting card so finely outside your 
houses. For my Lord Amberton, — 

Ladt A. Your pardon ; I have not seen his lordship since 
last night. Intellects, whose strength I must admire, 
though cannot emulate, may think me weak. I avow, and 
retire under, the enormity. {Curtseys and exit.) 

Bbbsw. A very tolerable sneer. {Walks abmU.) I wish 
I was at home again. A poor ox, driven through 8t* 
James's, staring at the odd sights, and stunned by the 
strange bustle about him, doesn't miss his grass and dear 
water more than I — whilst wandering through this fine 
palace, and seeing little but my own face in fifty mirrors- 
long for my quiet box at Camberwell, my garden, and my 
greenhouse. But, as 'tis to please his lordship, I visit him 
till my nephew marries,— 
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{Enter Sbrvamt.) 

Well? 

Sbrv. Somebody, sir, begt to see you. 

Bbesw. a gentleman? 

Sebv. No, sir; a person. He refused to give his 
name. 

Bbesw. Shew him m^^Exii SsByANT). Stay— ^Ano- 
ther genteel beggar, I warrant ; with a set fkce, and a set 
■speech. I'm fiurly honted by 'em. 

{Enter Lubbski, shewn in by Sbbvant, who goes qffJ) 
I thought so. {After a pause.) Dumb? He's taldng 
measure of my countenance for one of his long stories ; 
making up his mind, whether his wife shaill have died last 
week, or brought him a brace of boys yesterday morning ; 
whether he has been ruined by a friend, or bed-ridden six 
weeks with a fever. 

Lub. {His manner abashed and hesitating,) I trust, 
sir, I shall be excused the liberty — 

Bbesw. {Aside.) I knew it 

Lub. Of this self-introduction. I am induced to wait 
upon you — 

Bbesw. {Aside.) Having heard of my great benevo- 
lence. That must come now. 

Lub. In consequence o^^^{Aside,) 'Sdeath! I can- 
not go on : there's a something in his manner that curdles 
my blood. I have, sir, to solicit — {Aside.) He looks at me 
with eyes of brass ; I cannot speak to him. 

Bbrsw. {Aside,) I see the end of this: he'll thrust 
a petition, with twenty forged names into my hand : pull 
out his handkerchief^ and wait for a glimpse of my purse. 
I don't like the fellow's face ; 'ds certain he lives by dis- 
tress, he's so genteel upon it 
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LuB. I'^{Aiide.) Psha f courage i-^ir, permit me to 
ask, if— 

BssBW. Permit me. How's your wife ? You have a wife, 
of course? 

LuB. No, sir. 

Bbbbw. I forgot ; you buried her last week ? 

LuB. Sir! It is ten years since I endured that loss. 
{Aside,) Patience! 

Bbbsw. But your poor six children ?-— is it six or 
seren? 
• LuB. Neither^ sir. 

Bbbsw. No wife— no six children? Then you beg on 
your own account ? 

LuB. Beg! beg! 

Bbbsw. I can't be wrong ? Don't you come to me for 
rdief? 

LuB. Say, she who is in heaven was yet in this cold 
world ; that she and children, all were famishing ; if I did 
stoop to beg, I would as soon put up my prayer to a wall of 
flint, as look in that granite face, and speak it — {Going.) 

Bbbsw. Granite face! (Aside,) Ckxne, he's even with 
me there. Stop ! I — I — ^why you needn't glare at me so ! 
I'm neither wiaard nor devil. 

LuB. Sir, you are a rich man ; providence has ga- 
thered about you every happiness. Devil ! If men do 
seem devils, it is when made drunk and callous by the 
bounty of heaven, they abuse its goodness to mock and mor- 
tify their fellow-men. Sir, I did not come to beg. 

(LuBBSKi is going, Bmbswivq Jolhtvs, and seizes his 
hand,) 

Bbbsw. Not so fast; I like youw^You are a plain- 
qxiken man— a noble man. I ask your pardon; I tell you 

c2 



-ft* >yT 
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I ask your pardon.— -I wouldn't say more to a king, I 
wouldn*t say less to a shoe-black. The truth is, I thought I 
could read features ; I find Fm a dunce. And I say, when 
you talked about granite, perhaps, you had the tame con* 
ceit ? I hope to proTe you as great a dunce as myself. I 
confess, I might seem hard and sudden ; for if I pity the 
fellow who has no con^passion, I detest the sdoundrri who 
abuses it. Charity is such a lovely cre atur e^ my blood 
comes up when I see a set of rascals— end there's a pretQr 
knot in this town — ^trjring to impose upon her. And now, 
sir, if you please, we'll suppose neither you mir I have 
spoken, and you are just come to tell me your business P 

LuB. I was informed, sir, by Mr. Creamly, that jroo 
wished to engage — 

Bbesw. I see, sir. Again, I ask your pardon. Why, 
yes, sir ; I — ^but pray be seated. — {Places chairs : thty sit.) 
I did speak to Creamly about some one as a sort of 
clerk. 

LuB. It is to solicit that office, sir, I have presumed 
to wait upon you. 

Beesw. There is but little to do. My wealth is no 
longer embarked in trade. Still, there are a few rents 
to gather in-— with some plain accounts to keep: you are 
used to the eraplo3rment ? 

LuB. In my time, I have been steward many years. 

Bbesw. To a large estate ? 

LuB. A princely one. — So the owner thought it 

Beesw. And who was he? 

LuR. He was not of England. 

Beesw. And how lost you your stewardship ? 

LuB. The owner lost his lands— his alL 

Beesw. Gambling, I suppose? I never by chance hear 
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the rattUng of £oe, that it doesn't sound to me like the 
faneral bell of a whole family. I see ; your master played a 
losing cast— he was a gamester? 

LuB. The game was terrible he ventured ; the loss beyond 
all remedy. The hearts of his family — his household— his 
own heart—- were staked upon the throw, 

Bebsw. Madman and fool i 

LuB. N05 sir ; fSofr when men play the game he played, 
even angeb suffer with them when they lose. 

Bbssw. What is this? What game is it you mean? 

LuB. {WUk tuppreued emotion.) The game of free man 
against tyrant ; the game which makes man in all places 
and in all griefs worthy of his mind and image/— or 
at his own hearthstone, renders him a felon and an out- 
cast 

Bbbsw. Go on. — I am ashamed— I,— pray, go on. He 
lost all, you say ? 

LuB. All. His fields were ploughed by desolation — 
slaughter and fire were in his home ; as you say, he lost the 



Bbbsw. Ood bless him 1 The time may return, wheo— 
LuB. Must return. The spoiler has his winnings, — ashes 
and bleeding carcases. Still there are bones, though now 
but paste, shall be as steel to play the game again. — Pray, 
excuse me, sir; you have touched on recollections that, 
I fear, take me from mjrself— I ask your pardon. As I said, 
I have served the office of steward. 

Bbbsw. {Aside.) He's a fine fellow— a very fine fel* 
low. I donH so much want a steward as a kind of compa- 
nion — ^for I'm about to lose my nephew — to read and write, 
--you know what I mean ? 
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LuB. I hope, or, on trial yon mmy find me wortiby of 
of your service ? 

Bbesw. No doubt : I am glad you are the first to offer. 
Know you any one in England, who— 

LuB. I lodge at the house of Mr. Creamly. 

Beesw. I mean, know you any body you could refer 
me to — *tis only a form— for your character ? 

LuB. Sir ! (Aside) I should have expected this. 

Beesw. You are aware, 'tis usual to ask the question? 

LuB. It is usual, sir. 

Beesw. Can you refer me to no <me besides Mr. 
Creamly ? 

LuB. To no one. 

Beesw. 'Tis unlucky. Have you no papers — ^no cer- 
tificate of integrity from your last place ? 

LuB. None. 

Beesw. None ? — no testimony ? 

LuB. Now I think again, I have that which may pass 
for one. 

Beesw. Where is it ? 

LuB. There. — {Taking an order from the inside of his 
vest, and giving it to Beeswing.) 

Beesw. Why, what is this ? 

LuB. The order of the White Eagle. 

Beesw. How ! — yours ? 

LuB. (Rising) My father's — presented to him on the 
field of battle, by John Sobieski, king of Poland. It is one 
of the proofs — and one I did not think to show— of family 
fidelity to our masters. 

Beesw. What a wise old fool am I ! Now, I compre- 
hend ; you were your own steward ; — ^'twas yourself, who— 
give me your hand ; you are welcome — heartily welcome. 
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Yoa tball go home intfa me ■£<» you mnstD^t think this my 
house; no, nothing ao fine; no gilding — ^no painting; all 
fdain oalc and walnut at Camberwell. I have done you 
wrong, air. — I must have seemed a coarse-grained, carkish 
old hunks ; depend on% if somewhat rough outside, Fm not 
all husk. 

LuB. I hope, sir, by my future seryice— 

BsBsw. Service! be from this hour my companion-^ 
my friend. After the wedding, we'll go home, and you 
shall tell me all your wrongs, and I'll — I'll swear an accom- 
paniment Why, we'll get over the time bravely ! we'll dig 
a little, and fish a little, and read a little, and sing a little ; 
and, to sum it up, we'll be two jolly, young old boys. Not 
a word ; I say, we will. Now, I know I'm not deceived ; 
yon are a fine fellow. And, as yon have been used scurvily 
for some time, you shall henceforth live in lamb's-wool ; aye, 
and you shall go to your grave down easy steps, comfortably 
carpeted. Only let Ned— «h, here he is.— 

(^EfUer Clabbnpon.) 
{Inirgducing him to Lubxbki.) My nephew, sir, Ned Cla- 
rendon. Ned, this is— (o<tie) — ^I wonder what's his name, 
^~mj friend. A lucky dog, sir ; going to marry a beautiful 
creature ; an angel,— isn't she, Ned ? 

Clab. Sir, my humility will not suffer me to deny the 
inequality of the match. 

Bbbsw. No spoilt town miss, but country flesh and blood ; 
fresh and healUiy as her own hawthorns. But, come sir, we 
won't keep him from his devotions.-— (ilncfe.) I'll send im- 
mediately for Creamly ;— yes, hear what he says, and take 
his lodger off his hands. This way, sir; the youngster 
wants to get rid of us— he's devoured with impatience till 
we are gone. Oh, Ned ! Ned ! thou art a fortunate rascal. 
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—*( To LuBBSKi.) Sir, again and again, yoa are welooime. 
{Exit Bbeswino, shewing o^Lubesxi.) 

Clab. Why, the girl ia pretty enough* Tea; 'twill 
please my uncle— I'll marry her ; make her a fond husband ; 
become an affectionate father ; and, indeed, be a moat ex- 
emplary illustration of all the tombstone virtues. And jret, 
why did I travel ? Had I so much reason, I must go lose 
the best part of it abroad ? Were there not lovely women at 
home, that I should cross the ocean to pine for a shade, — a 
mystery ? Nay, that's it. Who could she be-— whither could 
she go ? Had she remained, I might in due season hmve 
lost the goddess in the wonuin. No ; impossible. 
(^EtUer EFFiiiQnAM,foUowed by Seevant, who goes off on the 

opposite tide,) 
Effingham ! Why, I never saw you so damped— so clouded ! 
In fact, with such a marrying look. What is it ? 

£ff. (Aside.) No; he has not the lynx-eyes <^ her 
ladyship; he cannot suspect. Nothing; indeed, nothing. 
Marrying ! Ha ! Clarendon, you'll be a happy man. 

Clar. Effingham, why did you eschew the church? 
You'd have shone as ordinary ; you prophecy future bliss 
with such a Tyburn air of consolation. 

Eff. But with Margaret — with her disposition — her 
face ! — 

Clar. I have travelled— have seen faces. 
Eff. You're an infidel to name them against looks at 
home. Is not the beauty of Englishwomen ? — 

Clar. Most beautiful; nay, 'twould be divine, if they 
didn't think their beauty like champagne, — better for being 
iced. With beauty, I'm a cosmopolite : now, you are a pre- 
judiced Greenlander, passionately devoted to your own 
snow. I allow, — Margaret is handsome. 
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Efp. And so foimed by education ; her mind, trained 
in the country,— 

Clar. Ck>untry? Nay, you might say in a kitchen- 
garden. 

£fp. Clarendon! 

Clar. All her sentiments — at least, to me — so smell 
of thyme and sweet-maijoram. How comes it, Effing- 
ham, that you yourself did not select Margaret? You, 
who were children tc^ether — ^who made love, I may say, 
biting the same apple? 

Eff. We have certainly been acquainted from an early 
age, but — 

Clar. Then how is it, since your intimacy commenced 
tmn the nursery, it didn't tend to the same point ? 

Efp. Had it been my wish, my limited fortune had 
silenced it 

Clar. When I was a schoolboy I didn't blind my- 
sdf to an orchard, simply because I hadn't wherewithal 
to buy the fruit Nor are you the man to weigh your heart 
against a money-bag — to count impulses with guineas. The 
truth is, you didn't like the girl ; no, 'twas reserved far me 
to be the victim. 

Eff. Victim ! If you seriously think so, for her sake 
break off the match. 

Clar. For her sake I must be sacrificed. The poor 
girl would go distracted.-— You can't conceive the intensity 
of her affection. 

Eff. Intensity ! At least then she is an exception to 
the ice you spoke of ? 

Clar. No, indeed; she was at first cold and chilly 
enough ; but, hang it ! even in England, it doesn't freese 
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all the year round. And, after all, I mutt allow, she has 
sensibility and beauty,— and, besides, a pasaon for me which 
is certain of at least my gratitude. 

Eff. (Aside.) Can this be his illusion, or can it be really so ? 

Clab. Thus, I persuade myself I shall at length sub- 
side into the decencies of matrimony, and become a re- 
qpectable husband.— That is, though I may ftel my chains, 
take especial care the world shall not hear Aem dank. 
'Tis a prudence that often passes fiir happiness, and may 
serve with me. 

Re-enier Sbbvant. 

Sbbv. (To Eff.) Sir, lady Aubrey awaits you. 

Eff. I attend. (Aside,) Now, for her ladyship's com- 
mands; if they be as I surmise, and Margaret be not 
really fickle, I have a plan that shall defeat fortune at her 
worst (Exit.) 

Sbbv. (To Clab.) Shall I tell my lady Margaret, sir, 
you are here ? 

Clab. £h ? — yes. (Exit Sbbvant.) My Cupid 
must be of the dullest to need such a remembrancer. 
(Musing.) When my uncle first pressed the match, I care- 
lessly assented. I thought 'twould be at most a matter of 
indifference ; but, as the time draws near, my heart begins 
to stir a little — to feel certain quiverings, — stay; do not 
these thoughts come too late ? 

Enter Valibb, hastily. 

Val. Sir — sir — sir ! 

Clab. What wonder, now ? 

Val. I— I hav'n't breath to tell it. 

Clab. Oo, take breath, — I can wait. 

Val. Two words, sir ;— Dresden— the lady ! 
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Clab. Wbatl Dresden! Speak— what of her ! Speak, 
I say — speak ! Though you are strangling, speak ! 

Val. She's here. 

Clar. Here! 

Val. These eyes have seen her. 

Clab. When — where? 

Val. Not five minutes since, at the house of Mr. Creamly. 
I'U teU you aU, sir. 

Clab. Stay, now — go on. 

Val. Your uncle, sir, sent me just now to tell iMr. 
Creamly to wait upon him. I ran to his house, when, who 
should I see at the window, but the yery young lady you 
were frantic after at Dresden ; the very young lady about 
whom you nearly killed your humble servant.— 

Clar. I will yet kill you, you scoundrel ! 

Val. Sir ! 

Clar. What lie— -what imposition have you fabricated ? 
It wanted but this to drive me mad. Seen her ! — it cannot 
be*— it is impossible. 

Val. I won't dilute that, sir; but as I'm a Christian 
footman, it really is. I saw her, sir, ^ one of the windows 
— {ilndf) — I dar'n't tell him the garret I don't wonder, 
sir, you are surprised; for myself, if a thunderbolt had 
knocked me down, it couldn't have more astonished me. 

Clar. You persist in the story ? You — ^my good Valise, 
MTe you certain ? 

Val. Oh, sir, I watched her about too long at Dresden 
to forget her : and then, sir, your passion when at last I 
missed her, was so red-hot, it burnt every feature she had 
into my memory. Besides, I have inquired,— 

Clar. Yes? 

Val. Inquired of Creamly's man— a foolish, fHendly 
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ne she is a foreigner not long it 
ir, what's the inattcr ? 
sick — death-sick. Fever and agut 
\ Now, I feel OS if I could dance 
re. Here ! wha 
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fellow— and he tells 
England ; that — why, t 

Clab. (A^ide) I am 
seem at once upon m 

sing, weep ! She is here. Here ! what an age of hope, 
dread, bliss, misery is in the word ! Countries between 
us, the place unknown, it seemed a beautiful vision — u 
iweet and mournful drenm. But, — here ! 

Val. Sir, I didn't Oiink the news would change yon so. 

Clar. It has changed me. — [Aside.) It has made me 
know mjself, — and in gooti time. What 1 thought in- 
difference would have curdled to disgust — what I schooled 
mj-self to think visionary, would have become an actual 
presence, BIy good genius has preserved me. {To Valise.) 
You c.in show me the house f And yet, ought I — dare I 
see her ? 

iEnUr Behvant.) 

SBRr. The lady Iifargaret, sir, attends you. 

ig — say, — say I'm coming. (Clarendon 
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with hiB friends ; and they have promised to keep my secret » 
at leasty so long as it can be kept. — {Rising, takes a wedding- 
dress Jrofn box beside her,) 'Twas kind of Madame to suffer 
me to bring home the dress. I can go on until near the time 
of my father's coming ; and then when he has gone to bed^ 
have the whole night to finish it. This is a wedding-dress ; 
poor girl ! she seems kind, ingenuous, affectionate. — I would 
I was working for a happier bride ! Poor girl ! 
{A knock, when Junket suddenly enters.) 

Aug. {Standing before the chair, to hide the dress,) Who'* 
there? 

Junk. Don't start, miss ; I have some news to tell you. 
Don't be alarmed ; we are all safe. Mr. Creamly is sent 
for by Mr. Beeswing, and I've turned the key upon mother- 
in-law. You see, I'm not a fool. I know knavery from 
fair play. Now^ when a gentleman asks me a delicate 
question, I satisfy myself that he is a gentleman before I 
answer. I warrant me ; else I had never let the gentleman 
who is now in the house, cross the door to see you. 

Aug. See me ! A gentleman ? 

Junk. 'Twas with tears in his eyes he prevailed upon me. 

Aug And you have brought him — here ? 

Junk. I didn't expose you. I told him you were still very 
rich, only you had a particular fancy for these apartments. 

Aug. I beseech you, my good man, spare me the inter- 
Tiew. If he be a friend, my father— 

Junk. He won't hear a word about your father; 'tis 
you, and you only.— (Aside.) Poor souls ! he may bring a 
bag of gold for 'em. I'll show him in. 

Aug. Do not— pray, do not I am alone, and — 

Junk. Not alone, for I'm at hand ; and trust me, miss, 
I know too well the prise in my keeping, to let any house- 
breaker come in and steal it — [Exit at door.) 
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Aug. Good friend, — gone ! I'O niake fast the door, and — 
(Augusta U advancing to the door, when Clahendon enlers.) 
Clar. Aladam ! Augusta ! 
Alio. {Aside.) He! Oh, pride! fortune has no further 

Clar. Bar the door— shut out one, who for two years 
past has thirsted for this blessed moment? {Approaching 
her.) The pilgrim with bleeding lipa at length stoops to the 
fountain ; it were a cruel spirit that should bid the waters 
sink into the sand. I pray you, do not deny me. You have 
not forgotten me ? 

Aug. No, sir; I will not feign St.— 1 have not forgotten 
you. We met at Dresden, 

Clak. I knew not then your worth. — I was as a poor 
man's child, who in his play- hours finds a priceless diamond; 
who, careless, loses it, and only learns from after- know ledge, 
that the loss has beggared him. You have not forgotten me ? 

AuCf. No, sir; yet remember nothing which may give a 
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Aug. I entreat, sir^ leave me. If at any time I might 
have listened^ that time is past. If you wish ray peace — if 
you value my esteem — if you respect my honour, — leave me. 

Clar. What have I to learn ? Your voice — your looks 
conjure up thoughts, which if true, — Augusta, what has 
happened? 

Aug. Events, — fatal events. Pray, sir, spare me further 
explanation : let it suffice, we do not meet as before we met. 

Clar. Not as before? You are lost to me— you are an- 
other's ? The blood, rushing to your cheek, blinds me with 
the truth. Augusta, you are — a wife ? 

Aug. No. 

Clab. No ! And yet changed — yet, — (Seeing dress on the 
chair,) — What is that? I am in a clou. I of mystery and 
dread; all else so plain, and yet that dre^s? — Is it not the 
garment of a bride ? 

Aug. It is a wedding gown. 

Clar. Andyour's?— 

Aug. No, — a friend's. — (Aside.) I may call her so. No, I 
cannot love ; for surely tru^ love must kill such foolish pride. 

CiJkR. I have drunk new life from your lips. — Still, a 
word ? Say, your heart is still the same, as when — « 

Aug. I came to Dresden ? 

Clar. No— as when you quitted it ? 

'Aug. It is. 

Clar. Then it is mine, and here again I challenge it ! 
{Kneeling to her,) Here I hang the jewel at wy heart, 
praying that neither time nor sorrow may dim its beauty ; 
that what is the glory of my prime may be the gladness pT 
my old age, and that having proudly worn it through a life 
I may sleep with it near me in the grave. 

Aug. Edward! 

d2 
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Clab. Augusta, beloved Aofjusta ! This joy h so sntltlHi, 
o exquisite, it has unmanned me. (Ilalf-ariile.) What a 
I ileliverance ! What misery have I been spared ! 
Aug. Deliverance! Edward! — 
Clar, (Jiide.) She must know all ; yet— 
Ava. Edwiird, I have shewn you my naked heart. — What 

Clar. Believing you far ever lost, and with you that deep 

I liap]>ii>ess whieh you alone could give me, I was become 

I careless of all beside. True, 1 Inughed, jested, disguising by 

a hollow levity the disappointment that devoured me. I.— I 

have an uncle ; a kind, good inan, the only friend I ever 

knew. My first hope blighted, I could refuse him nothing. 

Aug. You should not. 

Ci.An. He has a friend ; one, who though far above Iiim 
in worldly rank, has yel been greatly aided by his meauH. 
'Twas my uncle's wish to cancel all such debts by a union 
■nily. He proposed to me the daughter of I 
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Clar. Speak not with such terrible composure. — Or have 
the two past years taught her^ I thought the soul of tender- 
ness^ a cold tranquillity, that whilst it dooms the victim, is 
itself unmoved ? 

Aug. It may be, sir ; for in that time I have studied at a 
idiool where death and outrage were doily teachers. 1 have 
bad stem lessons, sir. 

Clar. Forgive me.— (Poinono^jf.) — ^Augusta, — condemn, 
reproach me— but speak not, look not, so calmly ! 

Aug. Did I wish to use reproach, I might ask if it was a 
noble, a prudent course, to break in here upon my quiet — to 
fubdue me with a flood of recollections, — and in that sacred 
moment, when woman shews her heart to man, and shew- 
ing, gives it, — was it kind to tell me you could not wear the 
gift? — I might ask, was it kind to seek me, only to tell me 
this? 

Clar. Do not think it! A blessed providence has re- 
united us — we never part again ! I will explain all to my 
uncle, to Lord Amberton — lay bare my soul before the Lady 
Margaret, — 

Aug. Margaret! Margaret! 

Clar. Gain her free assent, and return, Augusta— return 
to ask you of a father ! (Rushes out at door.) 

Aug. {Supporting herself against the chair.) Amberton ! 

The lady lilargaret ! And this her wedding-dress ! and I— I 

must employ the whole night to complete it ( Takes the dress, 

making an effort to repress her feeUngs ; the garment faUs 

from her hand.) Was fortune ever yet so wayward ! {Over* 

?, she sinks in the chair.) 

END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II.— SCENE I. 

Apartmfnt in t/ic Hait-te of Lord Aubkrton 

Enter Bkksh'ins and Clabenuok. 

Bexsw. Sir, I've heard enough ; you're & coxcomb ; 
s poor, vain feltow, who would play at cup-ond-bnll with 
the hearts of the whole ux. 

Clab. Sir, you promised to judge me charitably. 

Bkesw. So I have; and that's my verdict, — you're a 
coxcomb. Plain justice might call you a scoundrel. 

Clar. Sir ! 

Bn^Esw. Phoo ! I've no respect for injured looks, when 
they'd justil'y mean actions. What! sport ivith the affec- 
tions of a confiding girl ! — stnnd, in llie face of the world, 
her pledged husband, and then, with no other warrant 
but your own fickleness, to blow her from you hke a 
feather .' 

-I have told you, tiiat a 
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Bbrsw. How do you know? How dare you talk of 
my heart? Perhaps it's a snow-ball — perhaps, a cinder. 
Or is it, sir, because I've brought ycu up in it, you presume 
to question its material ? 

Clab. Dear uncle^ I would encounter any grief rather 
than your displeasure. I feel— am proud to feel — I owe 
yoD every thing. 

Bbesw. Keep your word— marry Margaret— 4md you 
have your receipt in full. 

Clar. Sir^ it is impossible. 

Bebsw. Sir, I've lived three-and-sixty years, and in 
an honourable cause I don't know the meaning of the 
word. This I know ; I'm under a contract to Lord Amber- 
ton ; you are pledged to his daughter ; and if you dare 
desert the girl, I'll— yes, for the credit of the family— I'll 
marry the wench myself. 

Clab. And why not^ sir? — As you say, you are but 
three-and-sixty : your constitution is sound — 

Bebsw. As oak. 

Clab. Your habits, healthful and temperate — 

Bbesw. As a Brahmin's. 

Clab. You may yet have an heir, who — 

Bbesw. An heir ?— and why not a dozen ? 

Clab. Very true, sir ; a crowd of little cherubs — a whole 
grove of olive branches. 

Bbebw. To be sure ; and see them all brought up ; 
and having lived to a green old age, see my darling cherubs 
become one by one perverse^ flap-eared puppies — have all 
my promising olive branches turn to bundles of thistles. 
No, sir, you shall not dance at my wedding, whatever you 
BMiy do at my funeral. 
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{Enter Ll'bkski.) 
Ua, my friernl! Thank the stars you have no fortune 
to c>ist anay on disobedience. Look at this fine gentlcmnn. 
I had picked him a wife from a thousand — he had ac- 
cepted my choice ; and now he comes with a blank, ro- 
mance-reading face, to tell me he had made a previous 
bargain. You've been a soldier — used to discipline: if he 
were your own flesh and blood, wouldn't you shoot him ? 

Ll!B. Not without a tri.il. 

Ulab. 'Tis all I ask. 

Bkbsw. You've had it, and been found guilty. But, 
since you question the verdict, move for a new hearing : 
my friend here shall be one of the judges; aye, and to give 
you every chance, your counsel to boot 

Cl.AR. i accept him in both offices. (.■fiWf.) If I 
can bring the old gentleman back to good humour, my 
not so desperate. (Beeswino and Ldbeski 
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necklace curiously cut from the lava of Vesuvius — and a 
Venua, wanting a nose, from the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Clar. So far I plead guilty. Yet, could I produce 
one^ whose beauty — 

LuB. It can't be received. Beauty can give no evi- 
dence, beauty itself being, time out of mind, an outlaw. 

BxBSw. A Robin-Hood in petticoats. Capital ! — {Seat- 
ing himself by Lubeski, and aside to him.) Who taught 
you that point of practice ? 

LuB. (Aside to Bbeswino.) A gardener's daughter, 
when I was eighteen. 

CiiAR. If not her beauty, may not her virtue speak 
forme? 

Bresw. No; because it can't. — For virtue, attempt- 
ing to gloss dishonesty, if it doesn't grow ashamed, and 
break down in the oration, ceases to be virtue. 

Clar. Sir, I have recently sworn a faith,-* 

LuB. The oath's irregular. 

Bbbsw. {Aside to Lubeski.) I don't know ; I'm afraid 
he has kissed the book. 

Clar. A faith which, to break, would break my 
heart. I find I cannot longer argue in sport a cause 8o 
bound up with my being. In a word, uncle, it is in your 
power to make me a beggar, but you cannot force me to a 
marriage, which must henceforth doom me a wretch.— 
{Exit) 

Bbbsw. Make him a beggar ! He sha'n't have enough 
to stock his two pauper hands with matches. Here have I 
diosen a beautiful creatiure, the daughter of— -by the way, 
where's your Augusta ? — ^you promised to bring her. She 
knows you are here ? 

LuB. Not yet She had retired to bed before I 



rt-ached hnine, and eiirly tliis tnoniing, as I found on ritdng, 
siie was gone to pass the day with friends, my own country- 

Bbesw. I must see her, 

hvB. You shall see her. But your nephew, sir, has 
he informed you who was his first election ? 

Bbesiv. Some unknown foreign wench — I ask your 
pardon; I mean, some pretty exotic. But if she were ■* 
rich as Queen Sheba, he shouldn't have her. 

LuB. Poor young gentleman ! 

Bbesw. Why, you are not on his side? 

hva. Vet you made me liis counnel. 

Bkesw. True; go on; my mind's made up, ho I don't 
fear to hsten. Isn't my nephew a disobedient rascal ? 

LcB. No; since his sfTections were nut in hts own 
keeping, is he accountable for their loss? 

Beebw. Yes — he had no business to travel with them. 
Then talks of the tyranny of love 1 Love! Cupid, sir, 
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neglected, it starves and dies; but, for our h^rts, why 
they're free birds of prey, vultures and hawks, or thievish 
magpies at the best. Tut ! once joined, they'll be happy 
enough. Shouldn't I know, at my years, something of 
marriage, though I never ventured on its sea? 

LuB. Yes; just as much aa a man knows of the sea 
itself, who has only walked along the shore. He knows 
not how rashness or indifference may go down in sound 
timbers, nor can he conceive how watchfulness and harmony 
may keep alive the veriest wreck. If my daughter were 
destined for the voyage of matrimony, I wouldn't trust her 
to expedience, no, not if shipped in gilded oak : I'd give 
her to the good captain, affection ; for he — and I have tried 
him — ^has the seamanship of a witch, and will keep above 
water, aye, though trusted to a sieve. 

Beesw. Affection! And why, in good time, mayn't 
affection grow from indiff*erence? 

LuB. Because it is a dead stock. You may as well plant 
your walking-stick in your garden, and look to see it bud, 
as hope to gather from indifference the fruit that makes 
marriage palateable. 

Beesw. (Aside.) I must listen no longer. I tell you, it 
can't be. The girl expects Ned for her husband : he has 
promised to marry her— he should have known his mind — 
of his free will promised, and he shall have her. And that 
I mayn't be made a party to injustice, I've arranged it all 
with his lordship— they are to be matched to-day. Ill come 
back to you in the study — I have yet a word to say to my 
lady, and — no ! if any body must be unhappy, it sha'n't 
be the poor girl: he's in the wrong; bebides, he's the 
iCrooger of the two, and if there must be misery, 'tis right 
he should bear the whole of it Don't speak.— Let the 

E 
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marriage be once over, and we'll discuss it afterwvrda. 
(£.r,V.) 

LuB. This change in my fortunes is so sudden, that, for 
a time at least, Augusta shall not know it. For should it 
not last — yet why fear it? — why doubt him, whose heart 
seems in every word he speaks ? — who, in n few hours, has 
made me feel as an old friend > Dear Augusta ! But I 
must arrange the few papers in my charge. I must hope 
for heavier duties, if I would have a lighter feeling of 
dependence. {Eiil.) 
Ji/j/^r Mahgaret, cautiously, in hal and cloak, as from the 

sired. She takes them off, puts them in room in tcene, 

comes forward, nnd sints in a chair. 

KIarr. I am safe — and yet I tremble so ; and every thing 
about the house looks so altered, and,— I ought to be 
happy, and yet I wish I could cry. Did I ever think I 
should have the resolution to steal a marriage ? But it's 
;iU over— I have been a wife these full twenty minutes. 
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Laut a. And it has a pretty sound sung by a damsel on 
lier wedding-day. 

Maso. {Alarmed.) Wedding-day! 

Lady A. Mr. Clarendon^ by his uncle, has pressed for 
and obtained your father's consent — The saloon is almost 
prepared^ the chaplain is summoned, and you have now left 
yoo but an hour of freedom. 

. Maro. Why, madam, I might as well be married in a 
prison. So sudden and so private ! — a milkmaid would 
have more ceremony at her wedding. 

Lapy a. You know the state of your father's health 
admits not of the preparation which, else, might have been 
desired. Come, child, never fret at such an accident. You 
go to take a husband, and not to see a show. The happiest 
marriages are generally those at which simplicity, and not 
pomp presided. 

Mabo. Do you think so ? No doubt. Now, you and 
my uncle were very happy ? 

Lady. A. We were, indeed. There are few such illus- 
trations of conjugal love. 

Maro. And yet, you made no display : for you were mar- 
ried at eight in the morning at a little white-washed church 
in a village in Cheshire ; and, instead of having a crowd of 
fine friends about you, the pew-opener of fourscore was your 
bridesmaid, and the grave-digger was caUed from his work 
to give you away. 

Lady A. What foolish tale is this ? 

Maro. Oh, no ! Old Susan declared 'twas aU a truth. 
And, whereas a iMride usually leaves the house by the door, 
you, shrinking from ceremony, jumped out at the window. 
And then, for your wedding-dress, — 

Lady A. Well remembered ; I have kept your milliner 
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id soon return myself, — (^Wifc.) 
! young people, of keeping old 
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waiting. I will send her, i 
Tills ciinies, where lliere a 
servanls, (iV.V.} 

AIabc. Slsrried ! In an hour ! No doubt, they have ar- 
ranged the business very amicalily. I am to be led out or 
not as it shall please Mr. Clarendon to choose or leave me. 
Rut I'll repay him for the alight of yesterday. To ask to 
see a lady, and then to quit the house J Stay, had he re- 
mained, Effingham might not have seen me, might not have 
to prepare for the worst, by marrying him this 
morning. I have but an hour before all is known : it shall 
in hour of rare sport, I am not the child they think me — 
n a woman now, as they shall find. 

{^Enler Augusta, carrying a boxJ) 
! good-day. So, you have brought my gown.' "Tia 
very fine, I hope? 

Auc;, [ Displaying (he gown.) It is, madam, as you wished 
it.— (.'iiiile.) An impulse — a feeling I could not control has 
brought me here. I felt I could not rest, until once a^n I 
Krnt whether yet she loveJ him. 

RG. It is very handsome. I did not think I should be 
hair so well pleased with it. After all, there's something 
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Mabo. My huslumd ! Dear fellow ! he'll he the best of 
crettures! 

Auo* Yoa think you shall love him ? 

Mabo. Think I shall love him ! I— only I don^ know 
if 'tis right to let him know it> but, between us women,— I 
doat on him. 

Auo. So suddenly ? 

Marg. The truth is, I loved him all along ; only I was 
thy, and wouldn't own it (Aside.) My tongue bums to 
tell her the whole story ; but, no ; now I must only trust my 
hosbaiid* 

Aug. May your afiection meet with a return ! 

Marg. I have no fear of that. Oh, you should hear him, 
yoa should see his eyes, when he vows he loves me ! 

Aua {Aside.) Can it be so? Can such hypocrisy? — 
Poor girl! It is her own devotion that deceives her. — 
(GoiVi^.) 

Mabg% You are not going ? Stay : you are not well ? 

Aug. I sat up late last night — 'tis nothing more — I am 
▼ay welL Again, I wish you all happiness. May your 
imiooent nature never endure a moment's sorrow ! May you 
both be hsLppy {--(Bursting into tears, and going off.) God 
Uets you, lady ! 

Mabo. (Detaining her, and gently forcing her into a 
chair.) Now, you shall not leave me. Sit, pray, sit. I am 
sure something is at your heart? Your words, your man- 
ners, though I have seen nothing of the world, convince me 
you have known a better fortune. I am young, and they 
say, very thoughtless ; but you may trust me as a sister. 
What has happened ? I am sure you love somebody ; and I 
am half persuaded that this dress has made you think, per- 
haps more than you ought, of him you love. Is it not so ? 
No I Why, this accuses you. 



Avo. Accuses! 

I^Iaho. Look ; you have been weeping as ytm vorked. 
Staineti my wedding-gown with tears! What an omen for 
.1 bridt ! 

Aug. {Aside.') I was wrong to venture here, Alas ! all 
my strength, my self-control is gone. 

Mabo. When all is settled— and you will be so sur- 
prised^will you come and live with us ? You shall be my 
I'riend, no less. 

Aug- Impossible: nay, it is impossible. 

Marr. Vet, do not leave me.— (^«iWe.) How I should 
like to tell her the secret ! They say I'm to be married in 

Ave. So soon ?— (.^jfjWe.) It is better thai it should 
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with Mr. Clarendcm. Where then should I be, if not where 
I voMj gujurd my wife from violence or insult ? 

Mabo. Dear Charles, pray be calm. — ^All may yet end 
well ; but, for my sake, don't look so terrible. Hark ! isn't 
that Mr. Clarendon's voice ? 

£ff. I hope so. 

Maro. He is coming here ! 

£fp. I am glad of it 'Tis full time that all should 
be explained. And though I have no fear that his heart 
may suffer, 

Maro. Indeed, sir ! 

Efp. His pride may, possibly, demand some answer. 
-~He shall find me ready. 

Marg. What ! you cruel, wicked creature, is this all your 
love, to marry me to make me a young widow ? You shall 
not see him : I insist on your hiding yourself. 

£ff. Margaret I 

Marg. I beg you will. You'll not refuse your wife her 
first request? Go, and wait in — in my room. 

Efp. 'Tis idle. Why defer what must be known ? 

Marg. But not yet. Come {leading him to door,) there's a 
dear ; pray, come. You'll find nobody except my milliner ; 
a charming, good girl. 

£pF. Be it as you will. — {Going,) 

Marg. Charles, you needn't quite shut the door. I mean, 
that is, of course you'll like to hear what the man has to say 
to your wife? — (Effingham goes into room.) He wouldn't 
hide himself at first. — And she, too, shook and turned pale, 
when — (gOMg to rfoor)— Charles ! 

(Enter Clarendon.) 
Mr. Clarendon ! 

CiJkii. Madam, I come to petition your clemency. I have 
wronged you. 
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Mabr. I know your crime — it is fbrgiven. 

Clar. Forgiven! My unde, then, ba* ezpUined all? 
Charming, generous girt, let tne bow and blesa ymx for this 
mercy. You forgive me f 

AIarq. I forgive you. {Atide.) I'll make my huBband 
listen, however. I am sure you had no studied intention 
to ofiend me ? 

Clar. As I live, 

Maro. I'm Bure you badn't. But emta may M fall out 
to give the appearance of design to accidents wboUy inde- 
pendent of ourselves. 

Clar. {Atide.) How bave I mistaken this girl ! Heraenae 
is excellent. 

AIaro. And when assured of this, to punish is not 
justice, but hard tyranny, 

Clar. Admirable Margaret !— You cannot think how this 
forbear.ince adorns you. Never in my eyes did you look so 
beautifii]. 

(Asitle.) Poor fellow! when he knows I'm married, I fear 
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ICabg. What ! are we to be onlj firienda whm we're 
married? 

Clar. Married ! 

Maro. Then our friendship, if her ladyship speaks the 
truth, may begin in an hour. 

Clar. Can you have mistaken the purpose of my visit ? 

Mabo. Certainly not. I confess, I complained to your 
uncle, who ventured some excuse for you. I then promised 
my forgiveness, and, of course, you come a penitent criminal 
to receive it. 

Clar. And my fault? — 

Maro. Fault ! Treason, sir, against love and good man- 
ners. To ask to wait upon a lady, and when the favcmr is 
granted, to leave the house, to run from her as though she 
was a ghost ! Fault ! 

Clar. I own, a gross one. Yet am I guilty of another 
crime, that— 

Maro. Another ! What a naughty man you must be ! 

Clar. In truth, when you shall know it, I must rather 
hope for, than expect, your mercy. 

Maro. Dear heart! Why, you look as serious as Mr. 
Vyse in the spelling-book. A crime ! Yon hav'n't killed 
my monkey ? My parrot's safe ? And my beautiful china 
vaae from Dresden, — that's it— I see it, by your colour, you 
bave broken it to atoms ? 

Clar. (Aside.) A silly, insensible creature ! Madam, your 
monkey is, I trust, in vigorous health ; your parrot, for aU 
I have heard, yet secure ; and for the vase from Dresden, I 
have some old associations about the place, which would 
just now invest the meanest thing from that dty with a 
new interest, even though unowned by the lady Margaret. 

Maro. Why, then, I can pardon any thing. Now, cul- 
prit, what is your ofience ? 
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Ci,AB, Madam— (aside) — why hesitate with such frivolity f 
Madam, I can never marry you. 

Marg. Sir ! 

C'lar. Distressing ae the avowal ia, it is necessary to pre- 
vent the misery of a union, which to one of us at leaat, 
would prove a bondage. 

JIaug. You will not marry me — you vow you will not? 

Mabg. {Aside.) Ohj joy! Very well, wr; you thought 
I should cry at tliis > douTjtless, had the vanity to be- 
lieve I should fiiinL Now, sir, look at my eyes; and, for 
iainting, in all my life I never had auch a disposition to 
dance. Alack-a-day I you doom me to the willow ? You 
shall see I'll wear it as if it were a May garland ! 

Ci.Ait. I am rejoiced at this— Kleiigh led to perceive I am 
so indifferent to you. 

Maro. (Aside.) As yet, he must not think bo. In- 
different ! if there be anotlier word, sir, to express the com- 
posure, the tranquillity of this moment, — I heg, air, you 
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Maro. Yon don't know yonr own merits. I thought 
I didn't; but — but you're a wicked man. Here I believed 
I was to be married in an hour — and here is my milliner— 
and here she has brought my wedding gown, made so beau- 
tifully in the fashion; and pray, sir, what is to become 
of it? 

Clar. Marry somebody else before the fashion changes. 
Lady Margaret, you have heard my resolution ; it is unal- 
terable. I will not lengthen a scene which, painful to you, 
is, indeed, humiliating to myself. I wish you all happiness ; 
but, that you may be happy, we must not wed. (Aside.) 
Thank heaven ! that task is over. But a last trial with my 
uncle, and my destiny, for good or evil, is determined.— 
(ExU.) 

Marg. Now, has Cupid been playing with Fortune^ and 
won all her good gifts ! 

(Effingham comet from room in scene,) 
Oh, Charles ! Mr. Clarendon has rejected me ! Won't you 
fight him ? Did you hear how he cast me off? 

£ff. Never was eavesdropper so vigilant And^ indeed, 
your pretty milliner — 

Augusta comes from the room. 

Marg. (Aside to Effingham.) Hush ! and back to your 
hiding-place. I — I command you. — (She pla^ully compels 
BvFiKGHAM to return into the room.) Ah ! me. So, after 
all, I shall not want my gown ! Do you know I am for- 
saken? 

Aug. I was an unwilling listener, madam. {Aside.) There 
is a levity in her words and looks that, I own, startles my 
first opinion. No, she never loved him ! — (Going.) 

Marg. Do not go. Now I recollect, I have a few words 
to say to Mr. Effingham— I told you, a very dear frieiid of 
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the famiiy^— and will inamoroentbewithyou. (Atide.) No : 
now, he need not, shall not etay — [Exit into room in tcene.] 

AcG. Now, to quit the house. I tremble, lest I should 
encounter hira. — (Going.) 

Enter Bueswino. 

Beesw. Heyday, damsel !— (J W<fc.) So, a beautiful lass! 
Why, I never saw you before ? You are not of his lord- 
ship's household P 

Aua. No, sir. 

Beesw. And what — nay, there's no hurry — what brought 

Auo. I was sent for to — 

Bbesw. Sent for ? What's your n«me ? 

Aug. Augusta. 

Befsw. To be sure—! thought so — I guessed it. Augusta 
Lubeski? Give me a kiss. Tut! there's no harm, no shame 
to kiss an old man, who admired you before he saw you. 
'Twas I who sent for you ; though I expected Creamly 

would c 
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wonder, — that I cannot think why you should wish to see 
me ; and yet so strange an accident — 

BsBsw. Why ? I tell you, to delight you. I know you 
can't guess — for I sent strict orders to Creamly — who you 
are to meet Neither does the person, whom I shall send to 
you, dream who he is to find. 'Tis my whim. Enough ; as 
1 am determined to make you both happy, indulge me, and 
let me take my own way about it. Remain a minute — only 
stay a minute. I'll send one here who shall explain every 
thing. (Aside.) If, as I think, her heart be in her face, she's 
altogether a rare piece of heaven's work. — {Exit.) 

Aug. He will send some one — ^he has heard my story — he 
will make both happy ! Can it be so ? If the hope — wild 
and visionary as it is— be realized? It is ! he comes ! — it is 
Edward ! — {Sinks into a chair.) . 

Enter Clarbnoon. 

Clar. He shuns me — will not speak to me — (Seeing her.) 
Augusta! 

Aug. Clarendon ! 

Clab. What miracle is this — what unhoped-for good, in 
this place to meet you ? Now, let those who would con- 
demn me, look here and read my best defence. Augusta, 
let me hope you came to seek me ? 

Aug. Your uncle wished me here; though, in truth, I 
did not come at his bidding. 

Ci«AB. You have seen him ? 

Aug. Yes ; did he not send you here ? 

Clab. Even now I met him — wished to speak. He would 
not liften ; but, with a motion of the hand, abruptly led me. 
But he has seen you — has spoken to you ? 

Aug. He told me he had heard my stor}- — said he would 
mrpriae me«>would send some one to me who loved me. 

p 
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Clar. He saw me coining hither — knew we most meet 
Did he say nothing more ? Tell me, — every syllable. Did 
he give no promise ? 

Aug. He said he would make both happy— said, 'twas for 
such purpose he had wished to see me. 

Clar. A thousand blessings on him, the good, whim- 
sical old man ! He has but denied me to make this pre- 
sent joy more exquisite. Augusta, there is now no bar 
to our felicity : I have told all to the lady Margaret ; and 
she, as I suspected, bears her loss with more than Amazonian 
strength. Nay, of this you shall be assured. Then again, 
dear Augusta {kneeling), I tender you a faith — 

Enter Lubeskt. 

Aug. My father ! 

Clar. He ! Your father ? 

LuB. Augusta, I should see my daughter. 

Aug. And do, believe her — in all things—still your 
daughter. You shall know all, sir. 

LuB. Let him speak. Now, sir. Or shall I begin 
the parley? You are a villain.— (To Augusta.) Be you 
silent. Psha ! 1 have seen brave, good men mown down 
like grass — have stood the din and hell of battle, and this in 
a mighty cause ; since when, it is true, I am something 
older ; though not so old that I should shake at the bold 
looks of a libertine, or so weak that I should need strength 
to chastize them. 

Clar. A libertine ! 

LuB. Young man, you owe a debt to the roof above 
you. This time, my passion has respected it. 

Clar. Hear me, sir !• 

' LuB. You see here all that a merciless despotism has 
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left me of wealthy power^ and comfort : it is the only trea« 
sure saved from death and wrong. — You cannot possess it ; 
do not make it worthless. 

Clar. By such doubts you wrong your daugliter's 
honour. 

LuB. I did not speak of her honour. Thirty years ago I 
loved the self-same mind she owns — a form, but that is little, 
such as before you. Hence, I know, you might as soon 
hope to sully a star in heaven, as think to dim her honour. 
I spoke of her happiness — and I warn you, fail not to 
respect it. 

Clar. My every feeling makes such warning a religion, 
for I love her. 

LuB. Again? Take counsel, sir — do not tempt me, — 
pray, do not. 'Sdeath ! What think you of my daughter — 
of me ? You are here a pledged man : your troth is given 
to another ; at the altar, within this hour, you are to plight 
that troth, and yet dare you, with the same breathy talk of 
love for her ? You have spoken your last word in safety — 
taken your last look. Use wisdom ; and, henceforth, to 
her be dumb, be blind. Augusta, I will see you home. 
(Going,) 

Clar. Then, sir, I speak to you. Passion, a noble though 
mistaken passion, absorbs your judgment — does me injury. 
When first I saw your daughter, she was happy in the gifts 
of wealth and station, I loved her — pray, sir, your patience — 
I loved her. But what was good and beautiful, ill fortune 
has in my thoughts, made almost sacred ; and now, love is 
mixed with veneration. 

hvB. Where — when— did you first meet ? I spoke to her. 

Aug. At Dresden, when you were — 

LuB. Well, sir } 
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Clar. I had thought her lost, irrecovernbly lost, when 
yesterday we met- I have acknowledged tdl to the lady 
Ulurgaret, and slie releases me from every bond. My 
uncle— 

Li'B. Refuses. I heard him. 

Clar. Me he refused; but, as it now appears, only to 
consent to your daughter. To her he has given hia pro- 
mise. Speak, Augusta ; let her speak. 
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LuB. When she marries, — 

Beesw. Why, the marriage of a loved child may, I own, 
.seem to a parent a kind of death. Yet therein a father pays 
but a just debt. Wedlock gave him the good gift ; to wed- 
lock then he owes it. Now, your Augusta I am sure, de- 
serves a noble husband. 

LuB. When she was yet in the blossom of life, in the pro- 
digality of a father's hopes, I promised from her woman- 
hood a store of goodness. With honour can I say it, hope 
has been outdone by the fulness of reality. 

Beesw. See, now, the difference of our lots. — You are n 
rich father, and I am a poor childless bachelor. You in 
your autumn, have golden fruit, — I, little but dry chaff. 
*Tis this determines me to fit Ned with a wife. For I have 
studied the matter, and am sure o£ it ; they y^ho live single 
all their life, when they have sown their wild oats, begin 
to sow nettles; whilst the married, from the first, plant 
orchards. I know, you are too wise to stand between your 
child and the wishes of her heart? 

LuB. I will not hesitate. I consent to her marriage. 

Beesw. What then, she has told you she has already 
chosen a husband ? 

LuB. Such communication has been made to me ; though 
I own somewhat abruptly. I will confess, I think there 
might have been a little more ceremony. 

Beesw. But so it is ; when young folks are for going to 
church, they never heed whether in a slow march or a 
gallop. Then, you'll let the girl marry ? 

LuB. Be you a witness. Augusta. (Augusta comes 
down — Clarendon following her,) I should have known of 
this ; but I will not chide you. No, Augusta; I will rather 
think it was your love to hide from me a passion, which 

f2 
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iiild not seem but hopckss. Your devotion, your filial 
imliiess, is rewarded. Witli a deep and earnest prayer for 
>ur felicity, I give yoii to the man of your choice — I give 
)U to your husband. (About la Join tlieir kandsy 
Bkksw. What! hushand! my nephew? What plsy ore 
m playing now ? Marry my nephew ! What juggle is 



LAR. Dear air, you surely have not trifled ? Xo — it ia 

ossible. Did you not expressly send for hia lady, to 

KKsw. To be sure, — I own it. I sent for herto meet her 
tr, not to mnrry you. 

L.B. Augusta, I am humiliated, and by your imprudence. 
t my child — apeak ; did you not interpret the words of 

gentleman ns u consent to your union with his nephew ? 
■ IT,. 1 could not think to see you here — 1 could not 
k he spoke of my father- I have been rash — unhappy, 

victim to the strangest events. Let us begone, sir; 
er, pray come : I will liiselose all, but let us quit thie 
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old dupe : 'twas a deep scheme to come into my servic^e as 
clerk—- 

Aug. Clerk! fiither?— 

Beesw. To wheedle my confidence — to profit by my 
weakness: but you have lost your pains. {Rings bell. 
Enter Servant.) Tell lady Aubrey to hasten the bride ; 
we are ready for the ceremony. I'll have no delay, though 
the scullion be bridesmaid. (Lubbski and Augusta are 

Clar. Stay, Augusta. (To Beeswing.) Sir, might I pay 
the deep debt I owe you with my life, I*d lay it down with 
gladness. But you cannot ask the sacrifice of a life's peace. 
My love was first pledged to this lady. 

Bbesw. Then, take her; and with her, take — Psha! 
I'll not waste my anger on such a butterfly. Take your 
wife, and leave my sight: leave the lady Margaret and 
leave my fortune. Now, strike a beggar's match; now, 
father-in-law, join them. 

LuB. Augusta, shall I do so ? My hand is ready. 

Aug. I had rather your hand should close my eyes than 
now it should join our hands. 

Clar. Augusta! 

LuB. {Aside,) My own daughter ! 

Beesw. You refuse him — you will not have him — yoa 
mean this ? 

Aug. Truly, solemnly. (To Beeswing.) I vow to you, 
sir, never to receive the hand of this gentleman, unless— my 
father, too, consenting — at your hand. This 1 vowj^ and as 
I keep my oath — 

Clar. Augusta! 

Aug. May I be judged. (ToBeeswino.) You willGnd,sir, 
you have wronged your clerk. Now, father, let us not stay. 
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Clar. Augusta^ yet a word— 

LuB. Not a syllable : you have heard her. — Before^ / 
gave you warning ; now^ you have heard my daughter. 

Enter Ladt Aubrey. 

Bersw. Quick, my lady; we have no time. (To 
Lubeski.) For the present, sir, farewell. If I find I have 
misunderstood you, I shall be rejoiced to own it. And I 
allow, your daughter here, — 

Lady A. His daughter ! The milliner his daughter ? 

Beksw. '\ 

LuB. > Milliner! 

Clar. ) 

Lady A. What wonder is this? I say, milliner. She 
brought home the wedding-gown. I vow, there it is! 
Margaret not yet drest ! 

LuB. Milliner! you blush. Augusta, what have I to 
learn ? Again you redden ; speak ! 

Aug. I will tell you all ; but, spare me, not here. 

LuB. Here ! Sir, (To Beeswing) did you not bid her 
come to this house ? 

Beesw. I sent to Creamly to bring her here. I thought 
she came on the invitation. But all is such a maze, I'll 
answer for notliing. 

LuB. Augusta, answer you. Explain every circumstance. 
Milliner ! 

Aug. It is true, sir, but forgive me. You knew it 
not ; but for many days, I had parted with the last shilling 
of our meiins. Then, I sought employment; found it with 
a kind person I watched from Mr. Creamly's. I was em- 
ployed where this lady and the lady IVIargaret saw me. 
They bade me wait here for tlieir commands — I came ; and 
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let that, the wedding-gown of the bride to-day, the work of 
these hands, attest the truth the plainness of my purpose. 
Clab. {Aside.) It is the very raiment. Divine Augusta ! 
LuB. My dear, dear child! {To Bbrswino.) Sir, are 
you satisfied ? 

Bbesw. No ; I am ashamed— ashamed of my mean sus- 
picions. Your child is the queen of women ; {aside to kim,) 
but take her away, lest her virtue should persuade me to 
injustice. 

Clar. For the last time I tell you, sir, I will not endure 
the thraldom you prepare me. Though to this I were 
promised by a thousand oaths, I want the strength to ob- 
serve them. 

LuB. With the leave of these your friends, my daughter 
may instruct you. — {Having whispered to Bbbswing.) Au- 
gusta, the lady Margaret has not yet a bridesmaid. Will 
you perform the office ? 
Aug. Father, — I— will. 

Bbbsw. Now, sir, you are shewn your duty by an angel : 
will you meanly shrink from it ? 

Mabgaret is brought from room by Lady Aubbey. 
Lady A. Margaret, we wait for you : his lordship is 
wheeled into the saloon ; the chaplain is ready, and yet you 
are not drest. Is this your care on your wedding-^lay ? 
Come, then, I will assist you. (Takes her hand.) Come'; 
why, what is this — ^your wedding-ring ! 

Maro. {Screaming and hiding her hand.) Ha ! I forgot 
to take it oflP ! 

Lady A. Never mind; be calm— take it off now. In a 
few minutes, your husband will return it to its place. Why, 
what is the matter— why will you not take it off? 
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Enter EyFivauAn from room- 

Efk. Because her liusband has alreiidy placinl it on her 
hand, and now commands her tliat she keeps it there. 

All. Husband! 

Clab. Again— again ! her husband ? 

Efp. Her husband, since this morning. 

Bresu-. Itlore wonders ! (T'c Margaret.) It seems, then, 
you didn't love my nephew? 

I^Jabo. Yes, sir, I did ; loved bim so well, I alw&ys wished 
he was my brother. 

Lady A. Girl, your disobedience will kill your rather. 

Bkesw. For once, 1 rejoice at disobedience. 

Lady A. Indeed, sir ! Then let me rejoice that my niece 
has at least married a gentleman; a man of ancient family 
»nd noble blood. 

Beesw. Wei), I'm certainly of a 
sort of noble blood. 

Lady A. Truly? 

Beesw. Truly. At 
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ship was to receive them after the ceremony.— (TVar* them,) 
Oblige me, and give the pieces to him with my compliments. 

Enter Servant. 

Sbrv. His lordship commands me to say, that every thing 
is prepared. 

Bees. (ToLubeski.) First, my friend, your hand and 
forgiveness. And now, a word : 'tis pity that the favours 
should remain on hand ? The chaplain, too, musVt lose 
his present. What say you ? All bars now put aside, shall 
the young folks marry? You consent? (Lubeski bows: to 
AuoDSTA.) You hear, your father consents. (Joins the 
hands of Auousta and Clarendon.) Be happy, and be 
sure that I, that all must rejoice, that after so many crosses, 
so many trials, it was for herself Augusta made — The 
Wedding Gown. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



What little of plot there is in A Soldibb's Coubtship, 
is takeDy with scarcely any variation, from a piece which 
was unequivocally condemned on its first representation, 
at the Theatre Francois, although acted by the best per^ 
formers that ever adorned its boards ! ! This circum- 
stance, however, (though, perhaps, the declaration is 
needless,) was not its peculiar recommendation to my 
notice. The cause of its failure was obviously the defec- 
tiveness of its dialogue, which was feeble, pointless, and 
slovenly, in the extreme. The subject itself appeared to 
me a whimsical one, and to require nothing more than 
ordinary care in the treatment of it, to render it a vehicle 
for the display of some good acting. With this view I 
ventured to re-write it ; and the attempt has succeeded 
far beyond what I expected from so slight a work. 

J. P. 

■ 

London, 31 st Decemliery 1833. 
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SCENE — Ladt Melford's jipartmentt. 

o. P, Ladt Melford ducovered, in a thoughtful posture^ seated 
at a table. Fannt at a short distance /ram her, at work, p.s. 

Ladt M. Fanny! (/Ffrt a sigh,) 

Fanny. My lady ? 

Ladt M. I wonder whether this arbitration will ever be 
determined? 

Fannt. Every thing most have an end, my lady ; even a 
lawBoit. 

Ladt M. In the mean time I am put to eerions inconve- 
nience. The large sum which I placed in my banker's 
hflnda is nearly exhausted ; and one's expenses in London^ ! 

Pannt. Ah, my lady ! milliners' bills are bad enough ; but 
lawyers — ! 

Lady M. Qowever, I doubt not that, at last, the award will 
be in my favour. (A pause.) Fanny ! {In a mekaukoly tone.) 

Fannt. My lady? {Imitaiing her lady's tone.) 

Ladt M. I'm tired of my life ! 

Fannt. Thafs because your ladyship b a widow. 

Ladt M. I was tired of it before. 

Fannt. That was because you were married. 

Ladt M. Is there nothing to enliven this stuped existence ? 

Fannt. I know of iiotbiiig but love, my lady. 

B 
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Lady M. But love leads to marriage: 'twould be again 

the same dull round. 

Fanny. True ; and with marriage there's an end of love. 
(^ pause.) 

Lady M. Fanny ! 

Fanny. My lady? 

Lady M. Give me a book. (Fasky goes to hock-shelf^ top 
p. 8.) Any one — (impatiently) — ^the first within reach. 

Fanny. I'm afraid you'll find no amusement in reading. 

Lady M. No matter; 'tis my destiny to die of ennui 

(Fanny gives her a hook,) 

Fanny. Certainly your ladyship has not been fortunate in 
this visit to London. You delight in all that is strange, and 
odd^ and whimsical ; yet in the two months we have been 
here not a circumstance has occurred to provoke even a smile. 

Lady M. I have so completely forgotten all the signs of 
mirth, that I really believe 1 should faint at the sudden sur- 
prise of a titter. 

Fanny. For the same reason, my lady, I'm certain that 
the sound of a good hearty laugh would be the death oT me. 

Lady M. Heaven send us some fool for our diversion ! — 
(Lady M. listlessly draws a chair towards the window ^2 k.p.s.) 

Fanny. Amen, my lady. {^Aside^ and observing her,) So- 
to the window. Then I know who is at the window over 
the way. — I have observed, of late, that your ladyship is 
very partial to that window. 

Lady M. Pray don't trouble me with your impertinences, 
but attend to your work. 

Fanny. (^Aside,) A leetle out of humour : then he is not 
there. These eyes of mine w^ere given me for a better pur- 
pose than to keep them shut ; and, fic9m what I have ob- 
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served, I don't think my lady would run quite to the world's 
end to get out of the way of a husjjand. Though not in the 
least curious, J have made my own private inquiries, and am 
informed that Colonel Gay ton is a gentleman of the most easy 
assurance, but polite vi-ithal, amiable, and witty. I wonder he 
has never sought for an introduction, A single interview would 
be better than all this peeping and peeping from morning till 
night ; and Tm sure that company less agreeable than his 
would be acceptable to a couple of ladies in our forlorn con- 
dition. 

Lady M. (^Starting up.) Fanny ! 

Faxny. (Doing the same.) My lady ? 

Lady M. Quick ! quick ! I have let my book fall out at 
window. 

Fanny. Let your book fall ? 

Lady M. There is a gentleman picking it up. Be quick 
and prevent him the trouble of bringing it. 

Fanny. {Going off slowly.) And prevent him — the 
trouble— of bringing it I (Exii p. s. d.) 

Lady M. How the perverse thing moves ! The gentleman 
—any one might be here and away again twenty times 
whilst she — 

Re-enter Fanny, p. s. d. 

Fanny. I was too late, my lady; the gentleman was 
•Iready on the stairs. 

Lady M. Where's my book ? 

Fanny. I think it's the gentleman who— 

Lady M. Where's my book? 

Fanny. That it's the gentleman who belongs to the win- 
dow over the way. 

Lady M. Once more, where's my book ? 
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Gay. I have nothiDg to say to your lady whidi yoa 
may not hear ; yet, if you have occupation elsewhera^ praj 
don't let my presence detain you here. ( Tkeg rU$.) 

Ladt M. {to Fanny .) Qo : thia gentleman must peroeive 
how much my embarrassment will be increased by being left 
alone with him ; and good mannen will then oblige him to 
take his leave. 

Fanny. (Whispering Ladt M.) I underatand, — I'll not 
leave the next room. (Esii Fannt o. p. d.) 

Lady M. You are not gone, sir ! 

Gay. You now compel me to remain : you are angry ; 
and to leave you in anger would render me miserable. 

Lady M. If instead of your own pleasure, sir, you would 
consult mine 

Gay. Why, faith, madam, I think I do, for I have the 
vanity to believe you consider me a very entertaining person. 

Lady M. And agreeable, perhaps 7 

Gay. Why, even that is not altogether impossible. 

Lady M. (Laughing,) I perceive you are resolved to make 
me laugh ; so, pray go on, sir. 

Gay. Lady Melford — since you are pleased to be so con- 
descending, it is proper, first of all, you should know who it 
is that has the honour of addressing you. I am a gentleman — 
Colonel Frank Gkiyton, the only son of Sir Hildebrand Gay- 
ton, and sole heir to his large estates. 

Lady M.- Were I one of Colonel Gayton's creditors I 
might, perhaps, be delighted at the information. 

Gay. Lady Melford — I have long since resolved that when 
I should meet with a woman who, with youth and beauty, 
should combine good sense and good nature, I would marry 
her. 
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Ladt M. Bless me ! whether dhe would or no ? 
Gat. She would — ^for such a one should I be anxious to 
please ; and seldom is it that a sincere desire to be agreeable 
fiiils of success. 

Ladt M. It follows, then, you have never yet met with 
such a one, or you would ahready be married* 
Oat. Never — ^till now. 

Ladt AJ. The gallant and gallarU Colonel ! (^Jshoripaun.) 
Oat. Pray allow me to ask — ^what is your opinicm of love 
at first sight ? 

Ladt M. I cannot say, (curtsies,) for I have never yet 
experienced it. Now allow me to ask— does Colonel Gayton 
assume this tone towards every lady he meets ? 

Gat. (Bows,) Upon my honour this is for the first 
time in my life. 

Ladt M. So, then, for the first time in your life you please 
to be impertinent, and I am selected for the experiment-— 
(Curtsej^.) — ^Upon m^ honour I feel greatly flattered by the 
preference. 

Gat. 'Tis because this is the first time in my life I was 
ever seriously in love. — Now permit me just to explain 
myself and you will perceive there is no ofience in the 
least in it. Courtship, like all other human matters, must 
have a beginning and an end. Grant it shall endure a 
twelvemonth, it must infallibly terminate in ** yes," or ** no.*' 
Now, twelve whole months of doubt are much too long to 
suffer if they are to end in disappointment; whilst^ if 
destined to lead to happiness, I cannot but think the delay a 
shamefully prodigal waste of time in these Short lives of out's. 
Ladt M. (Laughing.) Well, Colonel, that I may not b« 
Uameable for the loss of so much of your valuable time, I 
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am willing to fancy that you have already passed your 
twelvemonth's probation^ and are now tremblingly awaiting 
my decree. Now, as you have only to choose between two 
little monosyllables, your modesty and penetration will pro- 
tect you against any mistake in the selection. Colonel Oay- 
ton, good morning to you. {Gmmgy b. h.) 

Gay. Pardon me, Lady Melford — {leading her bade) — 
but I am in a difficult position, for my modesty and my 
penetration are at variance. The first whispers me <' no;" 
whilst penetration slily says, ** Don't come to so hasty a 
decision. Colonel.'* 

Lady M. You mean, then, that your marvellous penetra- 
tion has discovered some foundation for hope ? 

Gay. Else wherefore am I here ? 

Lady M. And are sure, according to some extraordinaiy 
theory of your own, that, in the end, I shall fall desperately 
in love with you, and marry you ? 

Gay. I am not sure, but — fidth ! I would willingly wager 
half my fortune upon it. 

Lady M. A wager ! And how long time, pray, would you 
allow for so wonderful a revolution in one's sentiments ? 

Gay. Candour was to be the order of the day : you 
won't be offended if I tell you — how little i 

Lady M. I am prepared for some whimsical reply, so 
speak freely. 

Gay. Why, then — not more than twenty-four hours. 

Lady M. (Laughing.) What ! so long ? 

Gay. Probably less may suffice. 

Lady M. But, admitting the wager, how will you be able 
to determine whether you have lost or won ? 

Gay« You, yourself, shall decide. Under ordinary cir- 
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cmnstancesy decorum would forbid so explicit a declanu 
tion on the part of a lady ; but as a lost wager is a debt of 
honour — 

Lady M. The assurance — ! You appear to be but little 
troubled by any doubts of success. Colonel* 

Gat. So confident am I of winning, that, upon my 
honour and conscience. Lady Melford, I think the wager 
scarcely a fair one. 

Lady M. I might say as much myself; so pray release 
your conscience finom any qualms upon that point— Now, 
Sir, at your peril — ^how much would you dare venture ? 

Gay. Any sum it may please your ladyship to name. 

Lady M. (jdnde.) I've a great mind to punish him tar 
his impertinence — I will.-^My coachmaker has just sent 
me his bill for nearly three hundred pounds — ^I'll bet you 
that sum. 

Gay. Three hundred ? Done. 

Lady M. Then I may as well give you my coachmaker*s 
address at once. 

Gay. ril pay him with my winnings, and we'll ride 
in the carriage together to church. 

Lady M. But, good heavens ! now I think of it — surely 
you don't intend to keep me talking here for tiie whole of 
those four-and-twenty hours ? 

Gay. There is no clause in our treaty against thai. 
But I will avail myself of no ungenerous advantage : I shall 
ask but the permission to pay you three visits, at reasonable 
hours, and have no oljection even that this should be cond- 
dered for one. 

Lady M. (AMe.) 'Tis the very excess of his assurance 
that renders it endurable ; were it a jot less, it would be 
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oifensive in the extreme. — Be it so : but you will own that 
your first is a visit thrown away. 

Gay. On the contrary : I have gained a point by it — 
I have nettled yovL a little ; you might have been indifferent 

Lady M. Poor, infatuated gentleman! really I pity yon! 

Gay. Another point in my favour : " Pity is akin to 
Love." And, still farther to strengthen my position, Lady 
Melford, I will now leave you to your own reflections: 
solitude, also, is fiiendly to the absent lover. 

Lady M. Yonr leaving me it in your favour. Colonel : it 
is certain I shall like you better — at a distance. 

Gay. To be liked upon any conditions is one step in 
your ladyship's good graces. But this' important point, at 
least, I have achieved : the fatal Spirit of Indifference is sub- 
dued ; and, henceforth, your anient love, or your unmitigable 
hate, must be the portion of hira, w^ho, for the present. Lady 
Melford, has the honour to take his leave. 

(p. s. D. Exit Col. Gayton.) 

Lady M. The imperturbable coolness of the coxcomb ! 
Yet he is not altogether a coxcomb, neither. There is a 
something in his very impertinences that prevents one's being 
seriously angry with him. But, should he return, what 
ought I to do ? (anyrily.) 1*11 — (checking herself,) — No; there 
is no need for harshness. But he'll not return — ^he can no 
more intend seriously to hold to this absurd wager than he 
can seriously hope to win it. Yet he is upon sufficiently 
good terms with himself; and imagines that because he is not 
ill-looking — nor unamiable — ^nor dull — nor stupid — Love 
him indeed I — I vn^ he may return : he requires a lesson of 
humility, which I will undertake to teach him. I'll win his 
money, and give it to Fanny for a marriage portion. 
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(Enter Fanny, o. p. d.) 

Fannt. I have overheard all that has passed, my lady. 

Lady M. And were you not shocked at his presumption ? 

Fanny. Not absolutely shocked, my lady ; to speak the 
truth, I thought it very amusing. 

Lady M. Indeed ! — and what think you of the wager ? 

Fanny. Why — I don't like the wager. 

Lady M. And why not, pray ? 

Fanny. 'Tis too much money to risk. 

Lady M. That's for his consideration. 

Fanny. I mean for your ladyship. 

Lady M. For me ? for me ! And would you insinuate that 
I am in the least likely to lose ? 

Fanny. A bet can't be decided till the race is run : 
besides, your ladyship is always unlucky at play. 

Lady M. In ^ort« you think it possible I could fall in 
love with, and marry a fool upon the strength of a quarter- 
of-an-hour's conversation with him ? 

Fanny. Every thing is possible : such fools are very 
dangerous fellows ; and love does come by such unexpected 
Wfkys ! But, if this were my case, my lady, I wouldn't lose 
my money, at any rate: for the next four-and-twenty hours 
I'd say nothing in the world but " I hate you" — " 1 hate 
you" — " I hate you," — whether I did or no. 

Lady M. Whether you did or no ! So then, for three 
hundred pounds you would tell a fib ? 

Fanny. Three hundred pounds ? Lord, my lady, I've 
often told a fib for a great deal less than that. Now, let me 
manage this business for you, and you are safe. — As often 
as the Colonel comes, /'// tell him you hate him — and there's 
the wager won. 
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Lady M. You will please not to interfisrey liIiaB Fanny ; 
I— I can tell him so myseUl (Go yp a liiile.) 

Fanny. I beg pardon ; but your ladyship seems to enter- 
tain such a horror of story-telling, that I thought you might 
not succeed in it yourselE {Crotse» to p. s.) 

Lady M. Does the silly girl really imagine — ? (Chu^f 
o. p. D.) — Fanny y should Colonel Gay ton call, I am not 
at home. Or — no — he would construe a denial into a con- 
fession of fear. Do you remain here and inform me of his 
arrival. {She takes up the book, and is gOimg.) 

Fanny. O, my lady ! don't take that book — any but that 

Lady M. And why not ? 

Fanny. The deuce is in it, I'm certain ; 'tis the very one 
you let fall out at window — 'twill bring you ill luck, and 
you'll lose the wager. 

Lady M. I have no faith in omens, Fanny. But, by the 
apprehensions you entertain for the safety of my heart, I can 
perceive of what materials yours is composed. 

(o. p. D. Exit Lady Melford.) 

Fann y . As to hearts, my lady, I believe a waiting- woman's to 
be made of exactly the same stuff as a duchess's. Gunpowder 
is gunpowder; and, whether in a golden casket,- or a tin 
canister, 'twill as readily take fire at a spark. — {Goes to door 
and peepSf o.p.d.) — As I suspected : she's not reading, but 
at her looking glass, arranging her hair more becomingly. 
That's as good as six to four in favour of the Colonel. My 
mistress is wofully afiuid of losing this wager — and yet, rd 
bet a wager, she'd be very sorry to win it. 

(Enter Colonbl Gayton, p. s. d.) 
Gay. I'm glad to find you alone. 
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Fanny. Ill tell my lady yon are here, Sir. {GtAng,) 

Gat. No; I desire to speak with you. — {Give$ money,) 
First of all accept this, Fanny. 

Fanny. Five pounds ! I can't tell you how much I admire 
this proceeding, Sir. There's no jesting where money is con- 
cerned — and this proves you love my lady in right earnest. 

Gay. Most sincerely and devoutly. Now tell me, how 
long has she been a widow ? 

Fanny. An eternity. Sir ; — no less than one whole year. 

Gay. Did she love the late Sir Walter Melford ? 

Fanny. She married him to please her parents, and loved 
him — most respectfully. 

Gay. Good. What sort of person was he ? 

Fanny. O, a charming person— every where but at home ; 
and the most attentive creature — to every woman but his wife. 

Gay. Was your lady much afflicted at her husband's death? 

Fannt. Dreadfully ! For a time 'twas thought it would 
kill her. Till the day of the funeral she did nothing but 
rave and scream and tear her hair; — that over, she thought 
no more of the matter. She paid her debt of grief in full 
and on demand ; not by paltry instalments of sighing and 
whimpering a little every day for a twelvemonth. 

Gay. That's all as I could wish it. Doubtless you 
have been told of our wager. Do you think I shall Win? 

Fanny. Why— twenty-four hours is such a very short 
time ; — if, indeed, you had required eight-and-forty — ! 

Gay. Is that your only fear ? Well, then, with a little 
of your assistance — 

Fanny. Hold there, Sir: before I promise you ikai, I 
most understand in what way you desire it. 

c 
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Gay. In do way that ahall compromise either your 
mistress's honour or your fidelity. Simply, if yoa should 
speak to her of me, say as little good of me as possible. 

Fanny. That's a very easy task indeed, Sir. Yet I some- 
how think my lady would be very angry with me if I say 
much harm. 

Gay. That's exactly as I would have it Now, one 
question more, and then acquaint Lady Melford I am here. 
She is detained in L6ndon by an unsettled arbitration? 

Fanny. She is, Sir. 
GAY.The greater part of her fortune depends upon it. 

Fanny. Bless me, you know that too? 

Gay. I do ; and I also know — {die listens eagerfy) — 
what I cannot at this precise moment acquaint you with, 
Mrs. Fanny. Now — my respects to your lady. (^Goesup.) 

Fanny. (^As she goes off.) {^AsideJ) That's a man I 
should be sorry to lay such a wager with, unless I could 
afford to lose a great deal of money indeed. (ExU o. p. d,)^ 

Gay. Visit the second : and this will decide, in my 
mind, whether the lovely Clara Melford is ever to become 
Mrs. Colonel Gayton. In affairs of the heart 'tis often 
the first interview that determines the point, though custom 
requires a formal courtship to succeed it : — a course of ogling 
and sighing and whispering — of hope and fear — and doubt 
and jealousy — to my thinking, altogether a very tmoom- 
fortable period of probation. Now I, in the plentitude of my 
modesty, instead of a first, make a second interview the test. 
In love, as in war, no tardy sieges, but a coup-de-main for me. 
—She comes. Now to change my mode of attack. 

o. p. D. Enter Lady MEi,FOKD,/oliawed hy Fanny, who 
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cnmu and exUs, p. s. d. Ladt M. hat made wme 
aiteraUon in her dress. 

Lady M. Again here. Sir ! I scarcely expected the honour 
of a second visit 

Gay. (GVav^/y.) I trust your ladyship entertains a 
better opinion of me than to have doubted it 

Lady M. I have reflected on the occurrences of this 
morning, and wonder how I could for an instant have listened 
to your absurd proposal. 

Oay. Alas! madam — ! 

Lady M. But, how is this? melancholy, Colonel ! 

Gay. Unhappily, Lady Melford, with but too deep a 
cause. 

Lady M. I perceive: having fiuled to carry your point by 
the gay, the light, the frivolous, you change your plan of 
attack and affect the sentimental But 'twill avaU you no- 
thing. I will deal honestly by you, and forewarn you that 
sentiment is my aversion, and (tronicoZ/jr) a tender melancholy 
gives me the vapoiu^. 

Gay. Howsoever you may be pleased to designate my al- 
tered manner, you will cease to consid^ it an artifice when 
you learn that on my return home I received intelligence 
which compels me, almost instantly, to quit London. 

Lady M. So much in my &vour. By quitting the field 
you forfeit the stakes. 

Oay. Your ladyship comes too hastily to a conclusion. I 
Aall delay my departure till our four-and-twenty hours' are 
expired ; by which time, (sighs) I trust I shall have won it 

Lady M. How, Sir? 

Oay. And 'tis that thought that adds bitterness to my 
sorrow. How poignant will be my grief when, at the very 
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moment you acknowledge me the winner, I must tear myself 
from you for ever. 

Ladt M. To spare you so severe a trial, I renounce the 
wager, and thus enable you to depart in bhssfiil ignonuioe of 
the state of my heart. 

Gay. By quitting the field yott forfeit the stakes. Either 
way yon will famish me with funds for my travelling expences. 

Lady M. It is consoling, however, to find that sorrow is 
no obstacle to your readiness of reply. 

Gay. Neither does it prevent me, Lady Melfiird, fiK>m 
venturing a reproach. 

Lady M. A reproach ! and to me? 

Gay. Yes, madam; you concealed fit)m me, what I have 
since discovered, that we were not upon equal terms ; that 
you held me at an advantage, for that your affections were 
already bestowed upon another. 

Lady M. And who has dared to deceive you by — ? O, I 
understand : now 'tis a touch of jealousy ; but that will serve 
you least of all. I Iiate a jealous man ! My late husband 
was jealous. 

Gay. Pardon me, madam ; jealousy would ill become me. 
If I complain, 'tis from the bitterness of disappointed hope. 
I was happy in believing your heart at liberty, but I find — 

Lady M. Hold, colonel ! If this be stratagem, you have 
exercised your ingenuity to no purpose; if, merely, curiosity, 
it shall be gratified. Let me assure you, then, that I have 
contracted no new engagement whatever, nor disposed of the 
very smallest particle of my heart, — (cur/sies,) even afler the 
second visit of Colonel Gayton. 

Gay. Enough. Fiuiher to persist might be to offend 
you. You charge me, perhaps, with impertinent frivolity, 
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with vain presumption ; if so. Lady Melford, spite of appear- 
ances, yon wrong me. Long have I presumed to love you ; 
long has it been my greatest happiness but to behold you. 
All that your looks bespoke, your conversation has confirmed ; 
and to the trifling accident which served me as a pretext 
for my extravagant visit to you this morning, I fondly hoped 
that — But no more of that : in obedience to a &ther'8 com- 
mands, I must away to present my hand where I never can 
bestow my heart — that is entirely and unrevocably — another's. 
^ Pardoo, Lady Melford — pardon and forget the apparent le- 
vity of my behaviour. Ere this day be ended, you will re- 
ceive unquestionable proof that, although I fail to win your 
affection, you would be unjust in withholding firom me the 
title of your fiiend. (Exit p.s.d.) 

Ladt M. My fiiend ! What can he mean ? I am all amaze- 
ment ! Is this the fiivolous, the self-sufficient coxcomb that 
first addressed me? How subdued, yet how earnest his 
manner. Could it be artifice ? No; the look, the tone ! — 
If there be truth in nature, siurely that was truth. I know 
not what to think. Either he is one to deserve a woman's 
heart, or an incarnation of perfidy and deceit. He was right. 
The fiital Spirit of Indifierence is subdued ; and if I hate him 
— ^yet hatred is such an unbecoming passion ! 

{Enter Fanny, p. s. n.) 
Fannv. Poor gentleman ! What a change ! Why, my 
lady, he is gone away with a face as rueful as Don Quixote*s. 
Ladv M. Fanny, I am sadly perplexed. 
Fanny. Bless me! Your ladyship seems as dismal as the 
colonel. You can't both have lost the wager. 

Lady M. Would you believe it ? he says he has seen me 
often — very often. 

c2 
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Fanny. I know it, my lady. 

Lady M. Love me ! — ^that's impossible ! As for that ridi- 
culous wager, I dare say many a thooghtless woman would 
coni^ider it a very pretty method of declaring his passion. 

Fanny. Some might; — especially if they are inclined to 
take the favourable side of matters, — as I am. Whether or 
no, he's a charming gentleman. 

Lady M. How! With that self-satisfied air, that tone of 
raillery ? 

Fanny. I did not think of that. In &ct, my lady, he is an 
impudent, impertinent fellow. 

I<ADY M. Impudent and impertinent are very coarse 
terms. His levity, to use the harshest word, was, at least, 
tenii)erod by good -breeding. 

Fanny. I don't think I ever saw better breeding in my life, 
my lady, (aside.) Two to one on the colonel. 

Lady M. Yet, would a well-bred man offer to wager that 
he would win a woman's heart within four-and-twenty hours 
after the first interview ? One might pardon the wager as a 
thoughtless jest, but the time — the time ! 

Fanny. True, my lady. If he allowed so little to your 
ladyship, I wonder how many hours he would have proposed 
to me ? The insolent creature ! 

Lady M. Insolent ! Upon my word, Fanny, you are not 
very select in your expressions this morning. Would I have 
permitted the mo3t distant approach to insolence? 

Fanny. Not the slightest, niy lady. Upon the whole, I 
never heard of any thing more respectful than his behaviour ; 
and, taken altogether, he's a perfect gentleman, (aside) Five 
to one on the colonel. 

Lady M. I believe him to be a man of honour. 
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. Fanny. Not a doubt of it, my Lady. 

Lady M. Yet, which of the whole race of man is to be 
trusted? 

Faxny. Certainly not Colonel Gayton, my Lady. 

Lady M. Silence ! You seem to have resolved upon con* 
tradicting every word I say. Hark ! some one is coming; 
run and see who it is. 

Fanny. (AMe,) Ten to one on the Colonel. 

{Exit Fanny, p.s.d.) 

Lady M. 'Tia he — no; — he'll not come again. Whether 
he do or not, why should it concern me ? Yet, after two 
visits to me, to quit London without calling to take leave 
would be an act of rudeness which — I wish he were gone ! 
At least I wish that I could find in my heart to wish it. 

Enter Fanny, p. s. d. 

Fanny. Here are two letters, my Lady. 

liADY M. {^Looking at the superscription of one,) I don't 
know this habd. {^Looks at the other.) O, from Mr. Firm- 
pace, my Solicitor. First to business — (Opens the Letter ^ 
and reads) — '^ I have never doubted the ultimate success of 
your Ladyship's cause, though the captious opposition of our 
adversaries might yet have delayed the proceedings for many 
months. Thanks to the active exertions, for some sime past, 
of Colonel Gayton," {exclaims) Colonel Gayton ! {reads) 
" who is distantly related to one of the principals, they have 
consented to an immediate award. Hoping that, in the course 
of this very day, I may have favourable intelligence to com- 
municate, I remain your Ladyship's obedient servant." Tm 
all astonishment! << Thanks to the activa exertions of 
Colonel Gayton." How very kind ! Isn't it, Fanny ? 
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Fanny. Very kind, my Lady. {Anie.) That eaqdains 

his hint to me. 

Lady M. Give me the other. {Operu the other letter.) 
How is this ! Three hundred pounds ? (Read^.) ** To 
Lady Melford. Our second interview has sufficiently con- 
vinced me that I have lost the wager. The privilege of a 
third visit, which might therefore be irksome to you, I 
relinquish ; and have the honour to enclose you the ferfeit." 
(Ejcclaims,) Ridiculous I <^Do not reject it ; for be assured 
that had I been so happy as to have won, I should have ex- 
pected the same punctuality on your part. Horses are or- 
dered for my journey, and I shall merely ask permission to 
pay my respects to you at parting. Your Ladyship's faith- 
ful servant, Frank Gayton." Don't you think this a very 
offensive proceeding, Fanny ? 

Fanny. No, my Lady;— on the contrary, a monstrous 
delicate one. I take it that the Colonel, discovering that the 
law-suit had put you to some inconvenience, hit upon this 
scheme as a means of assisting you. 

Lady M. It must be so — the pretext — the wager itself 
was of a character too wild — too extravagant to have been 
seriously intended. Fll return this instantly. — No — I'll — I'll 
give it to himself. 

Fanny. But suppose it seriously intended, I don't think 
you could be so cruel as to win it. 

Lady M. I own, I should have been sorry — very sorry — 
had his conduct throughout confirmed my first impression of 
his character. I thought him vain, volatile, insincere ; but 
his steady exertions in my behalf prove him capable of a 
very ardent and sincere affec sincere friendship, Fanny. 

Fa*ny. Very ardent — ^friendship— my Lady. 
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Ladt M. He is about to quit Loudon — to be married. 

Fanny. That would be double trouble. 

Lady M. How so ? 

Fanny. Because I think he may just as weU stay where 
he is — and be married. 

Lady M. Ridiculous ! 

Fanny. I only spoke, my Lady. But here comes the 
Colonely and equipped for his journey. 

• Enter Oayton, p. s. d. 

Gay. I have presumed, Lady Melford, to wait upon 
you once more, and for the last time. The pleasure of being 
the iirBt to acquaint you that the award is given entirely in 
your favour would be greater than I deserve, were it not 
tempered by the pain I suffer at bidding you adieu. 

Lady M. I am abready informed, Sir, of the trouble you 
— I mean your very kind exertions in my behalf; — and be 
assured that my gratification is in no wise diminished by re- 
ceiving the news of my success from Colonel Gayton 
himself. 

Gay. With that assurance to console me, Lady Mel- 
ford, I bid you farewell. 

Lady M. {With hesitation,) When do you go. Colonel? 

Gay. My chaise is now at the door. 

Fanny, (^side.) If that question do not send the horses 
quickly back to their stable, the Colonel isn't the man I take 
him for. 

Lady M. It seems, then, it is unavoidable ? 

Gay. Which ? My marriage or the journey ? 
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Lady M. (Affecting a lau^.) 'Tis a question of mere 
curiosity, — I — ^I mean the marriage. 

Gat. My father, as I told you^ is resolyed I ahonld 
marry, — ^}'et, I think, he would allow me the choice of a 
wife. 

Lady M. No — I — 'twas the journey I alluded to. 

Gay. Had I won my wager, my journey had been 
needless; as it is, this place has no longer a charm to detain 
me. 

Lady M. So, then, you — ^you quit London ?— decidedly ? 

Gay. Most decidedly. 

Fanny. {Aside.) Most decidedly that's a — ahem! 

Lady M. {Pointedly,) I am sorry, Colonel Gayton, you 
should have compelled me to embitter your departure by a 
reproach. 

Gay. How have I been so unfortunate as to deserve it ? 

Lady M. Your jest, albeit of the wildest, I might have 
pardoned ; but you have presumed to o'erstep the limits of 
forbearance : the enclosure in this letter, if seriously intended, 
would be an offence too deep to be forgiven. Take it, sir. 

Gay. Really, madam, I intended no offence. I have 
merely performed my part of a contract founded on mutual 
good faith : having lost the — 

Lady M. Nay, sir, no more of this — I neither will nor — 
not can accept it. 

Gay. But it was possible I might have been the winner, 
in which case — 

Lady M. Sir ! 

Gay. Ww5 it nol possible f 
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Ladt M. (Hesiiaiing.) Since all things are poaaibley 
strictly speaking, that was possible. But once for all — 

(Offering the check,) 

Gat. Remember, candour was to be the order of the 
day. Tell me, then, why you refuse to receiye what is 
fairly your own ? 

Lady M. Because I may not— <»ndid]y, I — I ought not. 

Gay. But why. Lady Melford ? Why ? 

Lady M. You will drive me out of all patience with 
your eternal " why" ! 

Gay. I am as little blest with patience as your Lady- 
sliip ; so once and for ever, Why ? Why ? Why ? 

Lady M. Plague on the man ! Would he have a person 
of common honesty accept the stakes when one has lost the 
wager ? ( Throws dawn the check,) 

Gay. (Jo^ully.) Ha! Victoria! Victoria! 

Lady M. Heavens ! what have I said ? 

Gay. You have pronounced my happiness. But 'tis 
thus, beloved Clara, {kneels) thus, at your feet, subdued and 
humble, the victor proclaims his conquest, and solicits his 
reward — ^a guerdon, peerless, priceless. ( Takes her hand.) 

Lady M. Rise ! Really I am so embarrassed, I know not 
what to say. 

Gay. Your silence, then, is the more graceful : — let me 
speak for both. 

Fanny. {Aside,) He has tongue enough for twenty. 

Lady M. Say no more; but confess that to take a 
heart by sap and stratagem is less glorious to the victor 
than— 
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Gay. Than by a protracted siege accordiiig to tbe 
edtablished rules of courtship. Hmnanity finrbid ! Capitulate 
at ouce, and spare the effusion of— sighs: 

Lady M. Allow me a little time for reflection ; and, if 
marriage be my destiny, 'twould be presumptuous in me 
to wrestle with fate. 

Fanny. I had a notion from the first, sir, you'd win that 
three hundred pounds. 

Gay. It shall be yours for a marriage poMon, Fanny, 
if you can get a good husband. 

Fanny. That FU warrant, sir : FU subscribe to a circulat- 
ing library, and let a book tumble out of window every 
day till I find one. 

Gay. But, hold : yet for awhile let Love hold the 
stakes : — the wager is not yet decided. We may not be 
umpires of our own cause ; it is for more competent judges 
to pronounce whether a Soldier*s Courtship has suc- 
ceeded. 



THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Farce was invented, written, sent into the Theatre, 
and accepted by Mr. Yates, within ten days. The 
Author is inclined, therefore, to attribute its great suc- 
cess more to the indulgence of the public than to any 
intrinsic merit of the piece. He cannot, however, let the 
present opportunity pass, without complimenting Mr. 
Yates upon his prompt attention — a dispatch of business 
that some managers would do well more frequently to 
imitate — and, at the same time, to thank him for his 
courtesy and politeness to an entire stranger. 
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SCENE I. 
An Apartment in the Haute of Mr. Startlb. 

Enter Crape, r. u. 

How am I to discover this mystery ? A chambermaid's 
cariosity is on the full stretch — something extraordinary is 
certainly contemplated — an express sent off to Gunter's, the 
cook — a quadrille band engaged — and the whole house in an 
uproar. My young lady knows not the cause. ** We shall 
learn soon,'' says she, with the most provoking calmness. 
Dear me ! what little curiosity some people have : nothing 
interests them — ^nothing excites them. I hate such wishy voathy 
beings. IVe been in a twitter ever since seven o'clock this 
morning — there's not a particle of me that's not in suspense. 
My little toes have even got the fidgets ! If I'm not relieved 
shortly, I shall be in a high fever. 

Enter Bob Buckskin l. h* 

Fever! Who's got a fever? Have you sent for the 
'pothecary ? 

B 
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Crape. Where did you spring from ? Tou ought to have 
tapped at the door hefore you entered a lady's apartment. 

Bob. The door was open. Miss Crape, and there wasn't 
no 'casion for a spring, ee&ng as how it's no five-baired 
gate ; so I trotted in as you see. 

Crape. Yonr language always savours of the stable, Mr. 
Buckskin, — ^you don't polish much. 

Bob. Don't I though ? — ^look at master^s boots. 

Crape. And now, may I ask — what brought yon here this 
morning. Buckskin? {Aside,) Perhi^M he knows what's 
going on — I'll sift him. 

Bob. The old story — ** Master's compliments, and to know 
how Miss Susan is." I have carried the same message so 
frequently, that it's always running in my head. Yesterday I 
went to our saddler's to order a new set of harness,— my brain 
was certainly wool gathering, — for, when asked by the man 
what I wanted, I began as usual — *^ Master's compliments, 
and to know how Miss Susan is." 

Crape. Well we are going to have a great to do here 
to-day. 

Bob. On what account ? 

Crape. Well asked, Mr. Dissembler! You and your 
master are both in the secret. 

Bob. Are we ? 

Crape. Now, my dear Buckskin, don't tantalize me. 
There \a a secret — an immense secret — and you know it. 

Bob. I'm whipped if I do. 

Crape. Sir, will you look me in the face, and say you 
don't know what ia to take place in this house to-day ? 

Bob. Do you take me for a conjurer or a fortune-teller? 
How should I know what's a going to hapi)cn ? 
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OftAPB. Gome now, be a good feHow, and tell me the 
ftntt^ aand I gm yoa*-^---- 
Bob. What? 
■ Crafb. No ! — ^I'll not give«— bat ytm may tak fe » 

DOB. a slM ? 

Crapb. Oh! fie 1 I didn^ say so. 

Bob. It was pretty near it. {Ande.) I don*t know no 
aecKt I sunt invent one. I never boggled long at a Ke— 
here goes a plomper. The old gentleman, Mr. Sterde, is 
going to be married to-day. 

Crapb. Wbat? 

Bob. What a kmg toAof . Ah ! it makes yon open year 
eyes a Ut. 

Crape. Oh I this is beantifol nevrsl-^rm so deliglrtedl 
But are yon sine it's true ? 

Bob. I had it firom the parson's own mui^ It'sarsai 



Crapb. So, Mr. Startle intended tx> astoi^sh us. Hespendt 
half his time in plotting how he shall smprise people^— Ids 
greatest delight is to take one unawares ; but I'll spoil hii 
qKNt— -eveiy body shall know itt VVL go first to Mr. 
Somerhiil— no, I'll t^ the etrvBOts first-^-oo, I'll run to my 



Bob. {fFijping hit mauih.) Miss Sally Cr^pe, before yoa 
ran away, recollect— 

Crape. Another time, Mr. Bob, I am in a hurry. (^Ad- 
vancing towards hhn.) I can't stop any longer now. 

Bob. No — no more can I. {CtUchet her in Mm mnm^ mnd 
jfcmet her.) Oh ! barley-sugar'a nothing to it Sally, excuse 
my ftmiliarity ; but after a kiss, one knows one another so 
nmehbetter. Sally, do you think my master, Mr. Splasher, 
will ever marry Miss Suaan ? 
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Cbapb. It is impoflsible to say; Mr. Startle rules 
destiny — it will be as he pleases — ^he is imperative, and Mi» 
is obedient. 

Bob. And do you think we ever shall— Oh! I've a very 
decent place — good pickings^ and pretty prospects. Shall I 
ever reach the winning post of your affections ? 

Crape. Why^ Mr. Bob, you never said so much to me before. 

Bob. And I don't know how I came to bring it out now ; 
but I'm rather up in the stirrups to-day. Talking of manriagei 
you see, — ^the complaint^s infectious. 

Crape. How long have you been with Mr. Splasher ? 

Bob. Rising eight year. I was quite a colt then — ^Mr. 
Splasher broke me in ; — and a very experienced hand he is 
at the whip. I gave him plenty of practice. 

Crape. Poor fellow! such harsh usage upon your first 
entrance into life— — 

Bpb. No ! that wasn't the first go off. I had a fidse start. 
Mother 'prenticed me to a tailor ; but, when they told me I 
should never be no more than the ninth part of a man, 
I declared off — no go ! 

Crape. The ninth part of a man ! That's a very small 
proportion ! — ^Then you went to Mr. Splasher ? 

Bob. Yes; but I found there that I had jumped out of 
the fiying-pan into the fire. 

Crape. How? 

Bob. Why, I an't no man at all now. 

Crape. What are you then ? 

Bob. I'm a Tiger ! Mr. Splasher's tiger ! Whenever I 
misbehave myself, he threatens to send me to the Zoological 
Society ; and, when I says they won't admit me, I'm no 
tiger, — ^he gives me the whip that they may know, as he says, 
my genus by the stripes upon my back. 
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Crapb. I could not have suppoeed Mr. Splasher was 8Qch 
a dreadful man ! The next time I see him, I shall be ready to 
scratch his eyes out. 

Bob. How that would make him stare ! I don*t mind a 
cut or two — ^I'm game! I never calls out Welly good 
bye ! — Master's ordered the cab at one ! Sally, you've for* 
got what you promised me ! 

Cbapb. You've had it. 

Bob. Being the first time, I did it very badly--let me try 
again. 

Crapb« I won't hear of such a thing. 

Bob. Then I'll say no more about it. (SnaUAm her in kit 
mrmSf €md kiaet her,) 

Enter Startle r. h. 

I've caught you !— So ! so ! (Craaei to o.) 

Crapb. Undone! undone! I shall never again be able to 
lecture the servants for their flirtations ! 

Bob. Hang him !— how he crept upon us ! He must go 
with muffled hoo& ! 

Start. Ha! ha! ha! What! Fve surprised you !«-4iow 
I enjoy this ! Ha ! ha! This is a lucky omen of success 
for the intended manoBuvres of the day. 

Bob. Master's compliments, and to know how Miss 
Susan is? 

Start. Who the deuce are you, sir ? 

Bob, 'Squire Spla^er's tiger. 

Start. 'Squire Splasher's puppy! — ^there's a crown for 
your tigersbip. Deliver my compliments to your master—* 
inform him the lady is in excellent health, and request him 
not to leave home till I have seen him. 

• 2 
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Bob. (Taking the numey.) You may coiudder the thfa^ 

done and done on both sides. 

Start. Now, then, vanish. Stop-M>ne word more. If 
your iigership thinks to make prey of all the petticoats in my 
family, I shall unleash the dogs, and give signal finr a Boyal 
Hunt. 

Bob. I shall go with a double curb for the future. My bit 
of horseflesh Lb at the door, therefore my master will receive 
your message in about three minutes and thirteen secondB. 
As to the petticoats, sir, I acknowledge I loves the dear 
little fillies — bless them ! I'm no hypocrite there ;-— «nd 
now Fm off with a canter. {Exit L. B.) 

Start. I'll give that jackanapes a surprise befisre many 
hours are over. Crape, I'm shocked at your conduct — 
I tliought you a pattern for the whole house ; — but FU look 
over every thing to-day — this indeed shall be a day of joy ! 

Crape. I declare he is quite in raptures ! — and the man's 
been married before ! (Aside.) If you would be kind enough, 
sir, not to mention the little circiunstance ! 

Start. Not a word. Upon consideration you will never 
do so again, I'll not breathe a syllable of the matter, (getting 
close to her,) and thus 1 seal my promise. (Attempts to kiss 
her.) 

Crape. No, sir. Should such a thing become known, it 
might give offence to one who has an exclusive right to all 
your salutes. 

Start. Now, what the devil does she mean by that ? If 
any thing should happen to baulk the surprises I mean to 
give, it will be the death of me. Run, girl, and tell my 
daughter Susan I must speak with her instantly. 

Crape. Yes, sir. Til go. (Looks at him significantly.) 
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(^tufe.) Silly old man ! what does he want with a second 
wife? {ExiiJL.B.) 

Start. I don't half like the mysterious manner of that 
wench! Can she know anything? Impossible! I have 
been so dose in the arrangement of my plans— so sudden in 
their execution, that I might have defied an Argus. All's 
right, I am confident, and this day will witness my triumph! 
A special license is procured — ^the wedding dinner ordered— 
firiends invited— and this night my daughter will be Mrs. 
Splasher, without a soul interested knowing one word of the 
matter. What a surprise for all parties — splendid effect of 
my unrivalled tactics! — Let me revel in the fond anticipation 
of my glory ! — ^The delight of Splasher, when he finds that| 
in a few minutes, he will possess the object he has been sigh* 
ing months for ; — the surprise of my daughter, when she 
learns she is so soon to become a bride ! — ^the astonishment of 
tiie servants; — ^the wonder — the admiration of all! I am 
the happiest fellow in the universe ! 

Enter Somerhill, Susan, and Craps, r. h. 

Sds. I can scarcely credit what you have heard. Crape. 

Crape. Depend upon it, it is true. Miss — ^you are to have 
a Mamma-in-law. 

SoMSR. This is most strange ! Yet the extraordinary pre* 
parations you tell me of certainly give a &ce to it 

Start. (Down l. h.) Susan, I vosh^d to — Ha! Mr. So- 
meriiill here ! 1 am glad to see you ; you could not have 
arrived at a more opportune moment. I expect a few firiends 
to dinner ; say, shall I have the additional pleasure of your 
company ? 

SoMER. (r.) Sir, you could not have proposed any thing 
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more agreeable to me. I shall do mj^self die honoiir. IVr« 
haps this little festival is in commemoration of some impor- 
tant event in your life? 

Start. Sly dog! A very important event is about to take 
place^ sir. I see, by your anxious lookSy that yoa are all 
dying to know what it is— I shall surprise you. 

SoMER. Forgive a friend's inquisitiyeneflB ; I am certainly*- 

Start. On tenter- hooks, I know. Now, then, prepare 
for wonder. 

Crape, (l. h. ^«&fe to Susan l. c.) It's coming, mfsi ; 
mortify him by not seeming in the least snrjnised. 

Start, (c.) Crape, leave off playing with that locket, and 
pay more attention. Now for it ! Susan, my dear, why the 
devil do you whisper when I'm talking ? I thought that fe- 
male curiosity— 

Crape. Is oilener prated about than felt 

Start. Don't interrupt me when I'm speaking ; it would 
serve you right if I were to keep you longer in suspense ; but 
rU be merciful I What I have to tell you, is — 

Crape. (Careiesslt^,) In confirmation, I suppose, of the 
rumour of an intended marriage ? 

Start. Rumour of a marriage ! 

Sus. (l. c.) Yes, papa ; we know all about it ! And I 
think it very naughty of you to endeavour to keep it a secret 
so long. 

Start, Every thing known ! (Drops into a chair.) Oh ! 
I'm a wretched old man ! 

Crape. Did you, sir, for a moment imagine that you could 
deceive us women ? Female curiosity, you know, is — 

Start. The devil I Oh, for a dose of pnissic acid ! 

Sus. I hope my new mamma will be kind to me. 
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Cbapb, And not snub the servants. 

Start. (A$ide,) New mamma! Whatjest are they upon? 

SoMBE. I hope, sir, that every happiness will attend you 
in the married state. 

Start. A hope crosses my brain ! (Aside.) Perhaps they're 
on a wrong tack. I will know the worst You think, then, 
I am about to take a second wife ? 

SoMER. So report gives it out, sir. 

Start. Report's an unblushing liar then. Marriage, a 
second time ! No ! Fve tried it once ! Thirty years of it is 
quite enough in a man's life. It is not my marriage that will 
take place to-day — ^but Susan Startle's. 

Sus. Mine ! Oh dear 1 

SoMER. Miss Susan's ! Good heavens ! 

Crape. Toung Miss's ! Oh, Gemini ! 

Start. There's astonishment! beautiful! I'm a happy 
old dog again ! Oh, delicious ! 

Sds. This is so unexpected, papa ! 

Start. Unexpected happiness is always the most wel- 
come. I've ordered a casket of splendid jewels as a wedding 
present, baggage ! What a foolish, fond &ther I am ! Somer- 
hiU, I shall expect to see you at dinner — (Croues to R.) They 
are absolutely confounded with astonishment — ^this is delight- 
ful ! I haven't been so happy since the death of poor dear 
Mrs. Startle. {EsU R.) 

SoMBR. (r.) This is surely some horrid dream I 

Sus. (o.) Alas, Somerhill I there is too sufficient evidence 
of its reality. You know not my father's eccentricity of dis- 
position. But who is he to whom I am so unceremoniously 
allotted? 

Crape, (l. h.) Oh, Miss ! It can be no other than Mr. 
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Splasher ! And that little moil, Bob BaAdcin, 4» iftinn- 
form me ! 

SoMER. One idiort month has not yet «zpir8d| «y dear 
Susan, since first I had the happinen of being ntiodiioed lo 
yoo. In oompliance with yonr wishy I deb^ed •decAuing 
myself to your lather; but I tiiink I should kave dated to 
disobey you, had I known fiiat ICr. SplaAer waa w c e facd 
in the character of a prdfened admirac. 

Sus. Somerhill, he was not so woomei by ma. He lias 
occasionally visited ns when he could tear himself fron his 
more interesting compeenions— his dogs and liOi'sw anddiat 
but seldom. My heart is yomr's^ Chazies. 

SoMER. What, then, have I to fear? In die possession of 
your love, and backed by a handsome fortune-— 

Cbapk. My dear sir, you mnstn't stop talking here all 
day. Somediing most be done. 

SoMER. Right, my girl; deeds, and not word% most be 
our motto. Adieu, dear Sosan ! (OroMer to L.) I've no 
settled plani but go forth resolutely bent on doing somediing. 
111 call in at St James's-street, for my friend, Fusiley of the 
Guards, in case I should be under the necessity of cutting 
Splasher's diroat. 

Sus. Pray be careful, Charles. 

SoMER. Ohy doubt me not ! Violence shall be my laet rs* 
eort. Adieu, dearest ! Soon will I be with thee again. 

(EmU l. h.) 

Crafs. Come, ma'am; we are all in a pretty predica* 
ment. {Exeunt R. B.) 
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SCENE II. 

Splasher's Lodgitigs. 

Splasher ducovered at iahle^ in hu dreiting-^own and tUppen. 

Breakfcuiy ^c. 

Mcnrr dum half the bee&«teftfc onfinishBcL ! tbe ale on- 
tasted; and but one roll consanied! Fm acsiiradly gtxiiig. 
into a decline ! This infernal: London takes aiwvy the appe- 
tite ; and when a man can't make a. breakfast^ he most: be 
bad indeed:! Chained to town in Octob^t^-Haadandioljr^ 
idea* ^d fiv what? To dan§^ at the elbow of a wttich 
who can't make op her mind to accept the common title oC 
wifiby till she- has- been courted ai certain number of weehsi 
aa tiie old blinkep, her fl^ei^ sa^. She is certainly rich ;. 
and^ therefore, carries great wei^t ! But what sacrifioee hare 
I not made ! Gut Donoaster ! Qivmk up three weeks' pop* 
ping at partridges; snd paid forfeit to Tom Bolter^ because 
I couldn't ride my match ! I must tell the old one it muiti 
be P.P. — ^play or pay ; for next week I have to attend Jjsrd 
Leatherleg's shooting-party, and I wouldn't miss it for a bevy 

of wives. 

Enter BoBy L. H. 

Ton rascal, where the devil have, you been all the morning ? 

Bob. To old Startle's, sir. 

Splash. For what, sirrah ? 

Boa. Your complimentd, and to know how Miss Susan is. 

Splash. And who sent you ? 

Bob. Oh, I went quite of my own accord ! I carried that 
message from you about a month back, when Miss Susan 
hurt her little finger in playing the piano. They were so 
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polite and respoctfuli that I thought it was but handaome to 
go as often as I could. It was as good as ten iihillinga a-week 
to me. 

Splash. Now mind, sooundrd, if ever you dare go again, 
without my orders, it shall be as good as a broken neck to 
you. 

Bob. Beg pardon, or ! Queernewsfiom the country, sir: 
Johnson, the trainer, is just come up. 

Splash. Well, how's the stable? 

Bob. That's very well, sir; the horses are but middling* 
(Pulls out a book.) Here's the list (Eeadi.) Republican— -out 
of order; Young Master — dead anuss; the General— Jias 
been on his knees ; and Sobriety — ^has got the staggers. 

Splash. Awkward that — a prospect of loss. No matter — 
can't have it every way. My book for the next Newmarket 
looks well — must win. However, I must make short work 
with old Startle, for the sake of the three thousand a-year. 

Bob. (Still looking over the book.) The filly's your only 
chance now, sir. 

Splash. (Not heeding him,) She's certainly a fine creature. 

Bob. Uncommon clean about the pastern. 

Splash. There is but one iault — she has hardly spirit 
enough for me. 

Bob. Lord, sir, now I think she's over vicious. Why, she 
kicked our Dick in the throat t'other moniing. 

Splash. The devil she did ! 

Bob. She's a good-looking animal, for certain ; but she 
has got some tricks : a nasty way of throwing out her legs ; 
but once fairly started, she's a prime 'uu. 

Splash. Of whom are you speaking, whelp ? 

Bob. Why, here she is, sir — (^Pointing to thn hook) — Miss 
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Kitty, your three-year-old filly, what's a going to run to-day 
at Newmaricet. It's getting oa for one, sir ; Aall I bring 
up the cab ? 

Splash* No ; tell them to saddle Rattler. I didn't ride 
above thirty miles yesterday — I want a little exercise. When 
will Johnson call ? 

Bob. I told him you would be at Tattersall's, and he'll see 
you there, sir. 

Splash. Discharge the tea equipage, and bring my boots. 
(Taking off kit dremng-gown.) 

Bob. OatSy the livery-stable keeper, has sent in his bill for 
the weel^ 
Splash. How much ? 
Bob. Ten pound ten. 

Splash. Pay him. Ten guineas ! These horses draw the 
purse-strings, and run away with the shiners. 

(JExii into dretsitig-room c.) 
Bob. Any pickings left ? (Going to tabk.) What a vora- 
cious appetite the governor has ! the best part of two pounds 
of rump-steak, and a couple of Yarmouth bloaters gone ! He 
beats me hollow — I didn't eat half so much at my breakfitft. 
ril take a feed while I can get it. {Begins eaiing.) The 
steak's tough — the tea's too sweet — and the ale is sour. 

(Continues eaiinp and drinking^ uAik Splashse comes 
from dressing-room, unperceioed by him,) 
Master was determined not to waste mudL What a twist he 
has got ! 

Splash. Til try. (Takes him hy the ear.) 

Bob. Murder ! mercy ! 

Splash. What's your opinion of my twist now ? 
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Bob. It an't altered a bit ! — ^I never felt such a twut !-— 
You are tidy strong in the wrist, or yon couldn't poll ap 

them four bays as you do. 

Sflash. Well, bear it in mind ; and let it act as a eantion 
for the future. 

Bob. Fm not likely to forget it for some time to oome.— 
My memory wont want the spur. 

Splash. Once more, get this room cleared ; and should 
any one call, I'm not at home. 

Bob. Beg pardon. Sir ! — I quite forgot, — ^Mr. Startle re- 
quests you'll not go out till he has seen you. 

Splash. I'm to be seen by no one else then. Hang the 
old t^vaddler, what does he want ? I must endure the inflic- 
tion. But, if he comes with any more of his infernal sur- 
prises, I shall be tempted to tell him, in the bitterness of 
chagrin, that I won't marry his daughter, — and that would 
surprise him. (Exit into dressing room,) 

BoR. I'll order the slavey to take these things away. 
(pulls the hell.) What a flighty chap my master is — ^he goes 
it above a bit — stretches out — he must clap on a martin- 
gale, or I'll be hanged if he wont be down some of these 
odd days — 

(Enter Duster, l. u.) 
Clear the course. Duster ! — Bring up Mr. Splasher's boots ; — 
and tell Joe, the knife boy, to run down to the stables, and 
order them to saddle Rattler for the Governor, and Virginia 
for me. 

Dust. Virginia for you ? 

Bob. Yes ; she's a quiet thing. I'm vexed to day ; and 
must ride easy. 
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Dust. You are very pardculari Mr. Buckskm. 

Bob. I always was — and that makes me admire you so. 

Dust. Oh^ Mr. Buckskin ! (^As she is looking at himy and 
simpering^ the lets one of the plates /all.) 

Bob. There ! — ^I knew if you looked at me, you'd make a 
slip.— -There's eighteen-pence out of your four pound a-year. 
(^Assists in picking up the pieces.) Never mind ! put it down 
to Mr. Splasher's accoimt — (Exit DusrsBy with tray^ ^c.) 
(calling after her.)^-l{ that Joe don't go directly, I'll wring 
his ears for him ! — What a pain I've got in the side of my 
head ! — Master's rather too free with his fingers. — If I were 
lost or stolen, he could recover me by describing my marks; 
{Re-enter Duster, xoiih boots, l. h.) 

Dust. Joe's off; and here's the boots. 

Bob. There's the real japan ! When Joe looks at them 
boots, doesn't he envy me, and think of his own insig- 
nificance? 

Dust. Joe has a great respect tor you, Mr. Robert. 

Bob. So has every body what knows me. 

Splash. (CaUsfrom within, c.) Where's that whelp ? 

Bob. He wants Joe ! 

Splash. (Within.) Buckskin ! bring my boots, you lazy 
scoundrel! 

Dust. It's you he wants. 

Bob. I wish I was Rattler this morning— I'm bless'd if I 
wouldn't fling him ! Duster, don't go; I'll be back in an 
instant ! {Exit into dressing room, c.) 

Dust. That fellow's a genus^-he has such a way of doing 
things. 

Splash. {PFtthin.) Clumsy blockhead !— Get out of the 
room! 
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{Re-enter Bob predpUai^ f^am dreumg room.) 
Bob. There !*— I told jou I should be back in an instant-^i- 
I trod upon his com while I was raaching the boot hooks ; 

and then — 

Dust. (l. h.) And what then ? 

Bob, (r. h.) As qoick as lightning I finind myself outside 
the door. — ^Miss Kitty's a fool to him. (rMmg kU tack. J 

Dust. Mu9u» is in the kitchen. — If I stay any longsr, 
she'll blow me up. 

Bob. Then don't go down to be blown up. DiMer, if its 
your turn out next Sunday, will you take a walk with me in 
the evening ? — Somebody's coming up stairs ! — It must be 
old Startle !— *If he sees me with a petticoat again, he'll be 
gi\'ing the signal for a Royal Hunt ! Duster, can't you bolt? 

Dust. There an't a bolt in the room. 

Bob. Here's a mess ! — Qet into that arm chair; and don't 
stir, for your life, till I tell you ! (Duster sits in the arm 
cJiair ; while Bob covers her wUh his master* s dressing gown,) 
{Enter Somerhill and Fusile, l. h.) 

SoMER. (c.) You belong to Mr. Splasher ? 

Bob. Yes, Sir, but he's out of town— gone down into 
Oxfordshire ; and rides a steeple chase, at three o'clock this 
afternoon, with the Honourable Mr, Riskneck. 

Fus. (l. h. u!4side to SoMERHrLL.) He can't be the in- 
tended bridegroom then. — You are on a wrong scent. 

SoMER. It may be a throw off. When do you expect his 
feturn? 

Bob. He has ordered his dinner to be ready on Thursday 
evening, precisely at seven. 

Fus. (7b Somerhill.) You are evidently wrong— leave 
your card, and— 
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Splash. {fFUhin.) Where's that scoundrel Buckskin ? 

SoMER. Who is that calling ? 

Bob. Some blackguard in the street. Sir. 

Splash. {^Within,) Brui^ my coat. Sirrah ! 

SoMER. Is that in the street, abo ? 

Bob. No ; that's in the next room. {AMe.) I shall nab 
it nicely for letting these chaps up. — Lie snug, Duster ! (r.) 

Splash. {^fFithin.) Buckskin !— Buckskin !— I'll certainly 
break every bone in that rascal's body ! — 

(^Einter Splasher, ^om dressing roomy in hit ihiri tleevu'^ 

one hoot on,) 

You vagabond ! — I'll — Ha ! — Mr, Somerhill, where have 
you been this age ? — Very happy to see you. (Aside,) 
What the deuce brings him here ? 

SoMER. I am much indebted to you !— Allow me the 
honour to introduce to you my friend Lieutenant Fusile, of 
the guards. 

Splash. Glad to see him. — ^Tou must excuse this dis- 
habille ; but really that fellow of mine is so indolent that — 
Oet me a coat, Sir. {^JElxit Bob, r. c. f.) 

SoMER. Presuming on a very short acquaintance, I have 
called to ask the assistance of your opinion in the purchase 
of some horses. Your vast experience and excellent judg- 
ment are proverbial; you will therefore &vour me with 
your company at dinner to-day, to talk over the matter, 
prior to— 

Splash. Command me at any hour to-morrow, or the 
next day, or when you please ; but to-day I am sorry I can- 
not accept your invitation. 

SoMER. ( To Fus.) By all my fears, he refuses me ! — ^it's plain. 

c 2 
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Fus. (l. b. j4nde to Somehhill.) Yoti mnstendealrdiif to 
keep liim at home. — He's a sporting iiian.-*>Thiiik of tome- 
thing. 

Bob. (Coming Jbrward,) Here's a coat, sir ! 

Splash. Did not I tell you I would ne^er wear that heavy, 
ill-built coat again ?-^ Bring me another.-^Never mind^ my 
dressing gown will do for the present 

Bob. Your dressmg gown ! — Hadn't you better put on a 
coat ? — You'll catch cold, sir. 

Splash. Am I to be obeyed ? — Fetch the dressing gown- 
it's close at your hand. 

Bob. Your brown frock sits easy, sir. 

Splash. The dressing gown ! 

Bob. Or your favourite pea green, sir. 

Splash. Then I must wait upon myself. — You imperti- 
nent puppy — I discharge you ! — (^Snatches at the dresdng 
gown, and discotjers Dustbr.) 

Dust. What will my Missus say ! (She runs off, l. H.) 

SoMER. Ha! ha! ha! — You must pardon my laughiDg, 
Mr. Splasher ; — ^but your servant's denying you is now 
accoimted for — this is far less dangerous amusement than 
riding a steeple chase with Mr. Riskneck in Oxfordshire. 

Splash. Laugh away, Gentlemen ! — But it is not my 
bird. Do you think I should let her fly?— No, no— Pd 
have brought her down. — This is some of your work, Mr. 
Buckskin ! 

Bob. (r. h. Astde^ I can guess the consequences. 

Fus. You are certainly detected, Mr. Splasher, in a little 
bit of smuggling. 

Bob. (Slieepishlt/.) Will you put on the dressing gown 
now, sir ? 
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SpiJkSH. No ; raacal ! As you took it to oovef your iim« 
doings, continue it for the same purpose ; — the housemaid 
can make a counterpane of it« 

SoMBR. An excellent present ! She'll need additional 
covering as the cold weather advances. 

Splash. Cold ! Quite a West Indian atmosphere ! Ck>ld ! 
I never feel cold. Custom requires that I should wear a 
coat ; but, for comfort and convenience, I'd much rather be 
without one. 

SoMER. (Jtifide to Fus.) A scheme has just entered my 
heady by which I think I can confine him to the house. 

Splash. (Aside to Bob.) Have the horses at the door in 
five minutes. I shall find a time to settle accounts with you 
for this morning's work. 

Bob. I expect the balance will be against me. 

(Crosses behind and exit L. h.) 

SoMBR. I can't help smiling at your pretended indifference 
to our easterly winds. 

Splash. East or west, sundiine or snow, it's all the same 
to me. I'm out all hours and all seasons ; tough and wea- 
ther-beaten — (stretching out his ami) — ^As Shakspeare some- 
where saysi '^ Hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve." 

Fus. I perceive you have a scratch at the back of your 
hand ; was it done with the foils? 

Splash. No ; that's a bite* My terrier Scamp caught at 
Rattler's heels ; he flimg out and broke the dogs leg, and, 
while I was strapping on the flints, the poor fellow mis- 
took my hand for a paimch, that's all. 

SoMER. Welly Fusile, I must take a gallop to circulate my 
blood. I'm below fii'eezing point 

Splash. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Shall I lend you a blanket? 
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SoMER. I should like to pat your boasted hardihood to the 

test. 

Splasu. Make it worth my while. 

Fus. I must confess I do not think that Mr. Splasher could 
go without coat^ cloak, or jacket, for an entire day. 

Splash. Will yon back your opinion? 

SoMEB. I agree with you, Fusile; before nightfall he 
would be glad to cry, " enough." 

Splash. What will you lay of that? 

SoMEH. Five hundred pounds. 

Splash. Done ! 

SoMER. Done! 

Fus. A fair wager; I'm witness. 

Splash. When is it to take place ? 

SoMER. There's no time like the present. You are not to 
wear any more clothing than you have now on, and all the 
fires to be put out. I will not be too hard upon you. An 
hour or two will be sufficient — say till six o'clock. Fusile 
shall have the liberty of looking in when he thinks proper ; 
and should you go out, you must leave word whither you 
have bent your steps. 

Splash. Then I'm not compelled to leave the house ? 

SoMER. That's at your own discretion. I suppose you 
have no particular wish to lounge up Regent-street ? 

Splash. And the bet five hundred pounds ? 

SoMER. Exactly so. 

Splash. {^Shaking hands with him.) All right. (Aside.) 
What a flat ! 

SoMER. I have but one condition more — that you will 
pledge me your word of honour, not to mention this wager 
till it be decided. 
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SfLASB. Oh, with all my heart. Yoa had better give me 
the money at once, Somerhill. 

SoMBB. Depend upon it, you're done ! I shall have a nurse 
and a doctor in readiness in case of any serious result. 

Splash. Pooh ! have a hogshead of punch ready. Make 
it a thousand, and I wont wear a coat for a week. 

SoUEB. Ha ! ha ! ha I Well, we'll leave you to your me- 
ditations. The wind is getting up. Splasher* We will k>ok 
in again presently, though we are sure of a cold welcome. 
{Aside to Fus.) Bravo, FusHe ; our lucky star prevail»-— he 
i* too much of a sportsman to give in. We've put a stop to 
the wedding ! Good morning, Splasher ! Shall we send yon 
a fim ? Good bye. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

(£crci^n/ Somerhill and Fusile, l. h.) 

SpIiABH. I did not think Somerhill had been such a young 
one: That five hundred is hogged. To-day my match comes 
off with Leatherl^ at Newmarket — Miss Kitty against 
Bandit — two miles — a thousand guineas ; — and as old Startle 
wont let me leave town, I'll e'en make myself comfortable 
at home, and earn the five hundred. 

Knter Bob, l. h. 
. Bob. The horses are ready, sir. 

Splash. Send them back, and order dinner at five-^I shall 
keep house to-day. 

Bob. That's a queer start — ^Why, he's got the uneasiness. 

Splash. Do this, and return in an instant 

Bob. What a precious hard place mine is. I wish he was 
my tiger just for one day-^ow I would work him. 

{ExU Bob, l. h.) 

Splash. No more clothing than IVe on now ;«i»I'm not 
to wear my other boot then ! WeU, the odds are in fitvour 
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of my right leg. Time will hang heavy— I never stayed at 
home a whole day but once in my life, and that was when I 
dislocated my shoulder while hunting in LeioefltaBhire. 

Bob re-erUen, l. h. 

Bob. Dinner will be on the table at five, sir. 

Splash. Come here ; I wish to speak to you, siirah ! 

Bob. (^Ande.) Now Fm a going to catch it ! 

Splash. As Somerhill says, it is raiher cold to-day. Come 
here, sir. How sleek and warm the rascal looks ! I don't see 
any reason why he should be more comfi»table than his 
master. Take off your coat, sir. 

Bob. Lord, sir ! I feels the whip quite sufficient without 
that. 

Splash. You know what you deserve ; but this time you 
shall escape my anger. Off with your coat ! 

Bob. I've got the rheumoHz so cruel bad in this left wing, 
sir. 

Splash. Am I to be obeyed? 

Bob. Well ! {Aside.) I don't see no whip in the room. 
(Takes off his coat,) It's uncommon chilly to-day. 

Splash. Is it ? Then I must find a little exercise to warm 
you. Ha! I have it. (Pulls forward the table.) Now, sir, 
leap over this table. 

Bob. It*s quite unpossible, sir : I'm too stiff in the legs. I 
can run a bit on a &ir course; but I never was a good 
hunter. 

Splash. Then I must teach you. (Goes into dressing-room^ 
and brings out a carriage-whip.) Now, sir — over ! 

Bob. I'm booked to break my knees. 

Splash. Over! 
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Enter Mr. Startlk, l. h. 

Start. Over? What's over? I hope Vm io time. 

Splash. Glad to see you, old boy. 

Start. ThaDkee, thankee — Haven't a moment to spare- 
been detained longer than I expected at — (Aiide) — No ; I 
wont tdl him I've been at the lawyer's — ^he may suspect. 
I wish to see you at my house in two hours firom this time. 
You most dine with me to-day. 

Splash. Can't! 

Start. You must ; or you shall never dine with me again. 

Splash. Excuse me to-day, and I'll dine with you to- 
morrowy and every day this week. 

Start. Now, or never. 

Splash. You have got some cursed surprise or other in 
the back ground. 

Start. Do you wish to marry my daughter ? 

Splash. As soon as possible. 

Startle. If I don't see you to-day, you haven't the 
slightest chance. Will you dine with me ? 

Splash. Well, then — if I must, damme if I don't — I 
know you will be annoyed when I do come. 

Start. It will be the most pleasurable moment of my life 
—You're late this morning — I see you're not dressed. 

Splash. (Aside,) As much as I shall be to-day. I sup- 
pose it's only a family dinner ? 

Start. A quiet, snug thing. (Aside.) I'll not tell him 
there's company; his astonishment will be the greater. I 
expect you ; be punctual. 

Splash. Suppose the rascally tailor had disappointed me, 
and I haven't a coat ? 

Start. That's a capital joke ! — but you most come, 
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if you hadn't a shirt ! Splasher, give me your hand ;— >yoa 
are an honest fellow, and I like you. You are a five bottle 
man, and fit to be the son-in-law of a Duke. Susy shall be 
yoiu^ some day. (Aside.) How astonished he'll be by and 
bye. The Chami)agne shall flow to-night, my boy— be 
punctual ! Oh I Fm a happy fellow ! Fol de rol, lol, loL 

{ExUf nnging^ L. H.) 
Splash. The Champagne, I think, has been flowing 
already — the old boy's forgot he hasn't dined. What aie 
you about, huddled up in that comer ? 
Bob. (l. u. e.) I was only a thinking. 
Splash. Thinking of what ? 
Bob. How precious cold it is to be sure. 
Splash. It's likely to be colder. Now, listen to my 
orders: — the cab to be ready in two hours — Bind you to 
remain as you are. And if you put on a coat or a jacket 
till the clock has struck six, you nmat consider yourself no 
longer in my service. 
Bob. Oh! (Groans.) 

Splash. You've both your boots on ! Take one ofl*, sir. 
Bob. It will give me the gout, sir. 
Splash. No hesitation — oflf with the left boot ! 
Bob. Then the boot on the fiear side is to go qfy sir — Oh ! 

(Bob reluctantly lakes oj^ his boot,) 
Splash. I canH afford to lose my five hundred for a 
whim of old Startle's. So go I must — and yet to go without 
a coat ! Give in then ! No ! — rather than that, I would pre- 
sent myself before the astonished family in cwrpo, (Exii, c.) 
Bob. I'm hanged if I don't think tlie governor's losing the 
little sense he has ! — First he will go out — then he wont — 
then he will,— then I'm to remain all day in this airy situa- 
tion ! I'm all of a cold shiver ! I've got a aegar in my 
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poeket— there's a botde of brandy on the sideboard, and I'm 
blessed if I d<m't stick to the kitchen fire. {Geh the hrand^y 
and drinkt,) What a miserable life I do lead ! — But it 
wont do to kick over the traces till I'm independent. Who 
would be a Tiger ? (Exit Bob, L. b.) 



SCENE III. 
Startle's Drawing Roam. Folding Door$. 

Enter Susan and CRAPfiy R. 

Sus. Somerhill not yet returned — the lawyers in the house 
— ^visitors arriving^-my father declaring I am to be a bride 
— and I am yet ignorant of the name of the man to whom I 
am assigned. 

Crape. Remain no longer in doubt, Miss;— take my 
word for it, Mr. Splasher is to be the happy man. 

Sus. Never, Crape ; my father knows me not My obedi- 
ence has been mistaken for a want of proper spirit ; but he 
riiall find, where my happiness is at stake, I am not the 
passive creature he takes me for. 

Crape. Do let me kiss you. Miss; — it does me good to 
hear a woman stick up for her rights ! 

Sus. You are a good girl. Crape. 

Crape. It breaks* my heart to think how ill we poor 
women are used. 

Enter Startle, l. h. 

Well, my darling, your poor, fond parent is filled with joy 
at the thoughts of your approaching happiness. 
Crape. Wretchedness, you ought to have said, sir. 
Start. How dare you speak, Mrs. Pert ? She will be 

D 
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the happiest woman in England ! Have I not done eveiy 
thing to make her comfortable ?— provided a proper husband 
for her ? Not one of your white-&ced, taper-waisted, die- 
sipated London dandies, but a noble country gentleman, and 
as hale and jolly a fellow as any in the three kingdoms. 

Sus. (c.) In the absence of Somerhilly I know not how 
to act. 

Crap£. (u4side to Sus.) Why don't you speak. Miss? 
— Where's your spirit now ? I wish we could change places 
for five minutes, I'd pay him off in kis own coin, and astonish 
him a little. 

Start. I knew I was right — she is quite overcome with 
the prospect of her good fortune. (^ loud knock heard at 
the dooTy L. H.) Oh! that's the happy dog! — that's the 
jovial bridegroom I I know his knock. Now then, girl, 
prepare for surprise ! — prepare to receive your husband, — 
Mr. Splasher. 

{^Enter Somerhill, l. h.) 
Mr. Somerhill ! — (sulkilyy) — ^I'm disappointed ! I scarcely 
thought to have had the pleasure of seeing you till dinner time. 

SoMER. Ever anxious in all that concerns the welfare of 
Miss Susan, I wished to be an early witness of her happiness. 

[Crotses to c,} 

Start. I hate intrusion. (Anide.) If any thing else crosses 
me before dinner time, I shall be upset for the day. 

Sus. {^Asidcy and eagerly,) What's to be done, Somerhill ? 

SoMER. (Aside to her,) Fear not, dearest ! Splasher will 
not be here — ^he knows not of the marriage. (A loud knock.) 

Start. Here's Splasher at last ! 

Enter Servant, l. h. 
Mr., Mrs., and the Miss Jenkinses. 
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Stabt. The whole tribe! — Shew them up. (JSvi^ Ser- 
vant, L. H.) Dear me ! Splasher's more than half an hour 
behind his time. I'm getting unconunonly uncomfortable I 

(Enter Mr., Mrs., and the two Misses Jenkins, l. h.) 

(^Introducing them,^ Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Jenkins, — ray 
daughter. Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Jenkins, — Mr. Somerhill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins. Delighted to see you. Every 
happiness attend you ! 

Miss Jenkins. How handsome you look, dear ! What 
sweet jewels! (Another knock, l. u.) 

Start. Better late than never! I was becoming very 
uneasy ; but now all doubts are at an end. 

Enter Servant, l. h. 

Mr., Master, and Miss Jones. 

Start. Damn the Joneses! Send them up ! (Exit Ser- 
VANT, L. H.) If Splasher disappoint me, all my well-con- 
trived schemes will be blown into air, and I shall be covered 
with shame. 

(Enter Mr., Master, and Miss Jones, l. h.) 

Ha ! Jones, glad to see you ! You know the Jenkins-^ 
make yourselves at home. 

Jones. How charming the bride looks ! ( To Somerhill.) 
You are about to take possession of an inestimable jewel. 

Start. You mistake, friend Jones ; that is not the bride- 
groom. Mr. Splasher will be here in a minute— (^tie/e) 
at least I hope so. (Another knock, L. H.) This is he, and 
all will yet go smoothly. 

Enter Servant, l. b. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins. (Exit Servant, l. h.) 

Start. My brain begins to turn ! — some dreadful disap- 
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pointment awaits me* I ought to have dropped a hint to Mm 
that it was his wedding day. Jones, be the master of die 
ceremonieSy and introduce these people to one another. 

(^Enter Ma. and Mas. Tomkins^ l. h.) 

As they come to feast, they may as well set to at once ;— while 
they are filling their mouths, they'll not have time to ask ques- 
tions. Jones, there's a cold collation in the next room — ^bring it 
forward. Now, Jones, see that my friends want nothing. ( The 
Servants open the folding doors, c.^ and bring Jorward a iabU 
ready set; the visitors retire up.) My pulse is at 120 ! ( Takes 
out his watch.) Five-and-forty minutes after the time ap- 
pointed. I'm an unlucky fellow ! — a victim to my own con- 
trivances. I shall be laughed at — (^An outcry and loud 
laughter heard in the street, L. H.) What noise is that ! Pm 
in such a trepidation, that I shake like an aspen leaf! Some 
calamity is certainly hanging over me ! {^A tremendous knock 
heard, followed by a loud cheer, L. H.) What suspense ! — Is it 
good or bad news ? 

Enter Servant, l. h. 

Mr. Splasher, sir. 

Start. I am saved ! 

Sus. I'm lost ! 

SoMBR. Confusion ! this is indeed unexpected. 

Start. (To Servant.) How dare you giggle here, sir? 
What was the meaning of that outcry below ? 

Servant. Why, sir, Mr. Splasher drove up with a mob at 
his heels ; — they all laughed ; — then he gave them money ; — 
then they cheer'd ! 

Start. Generous fellow! — Shew him up, (Exit Ser- 
vant, L. B.) Now, my friends, you shall see my son-in-law ! 
You may judge what a father I am in providing Susan with 
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such a husband. (^Atide,) How astonished he'U be when I 
present him with a wife ! — What a surprise ! 

E^ter Splasher, l. h., in Ais shirt sleeves; a boot on his 
right fooiy and a red slipper on his left; several large 
spots of mud upon his shirt and waistcoat. 

Splash. Well, how are you? 

Start. I'm petrilied ! (The rest laugh loudly,) 

Splash. Fm rather out of condition! — Ha! SomerhiU! 
didn't expect to meet you here. You see it's all right. 

Start. Will somebody have the kindness to wake me out 
of this disagreeable dream ? 

Splash. I will!— (Cii/# at him with his handkerchief,)— I 
told you you would be annoyed if I came. 

SoMBR. But, Mr. Splasher, how was it you robbed the 
street of so large a portion of its mud ? 

Splash. Upon starting, a wide-mouthed griffin set up a 
horse laugh ! I twisted the whip-cord round him in an in- 
stant; — ^he replied, with a well-directed charge of mud — a 
mob collected — I cut right and left— cracked the whip— st — 
St— -st— old Prancer understood it, and spanked through 
them amidst a volley of mud as thick as a hail storm. 

Start. But old Prancer ought to have understood better 
than to stop at this house. Mr. Anti-Mania, the mad doctor, 
lives at the other end of the street. 

Splash. Come, no sulks, old one! YouVe often sur- 
prised me ; and now I astonish you. Give and take, is fair 
play all the world over. 

Start. All my pleasant prospects are at an end.— (^tu/e.) 
I'm a broken-hearted old gentleman — 

(An uproar is again heard in the street, l. h.) 
What disturbance is that ? Not another surprise, I hope ! 

D 2 
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Jones. {Looking through the window, l. h.) Why, I de- 
clare, there are two men a fighting — a little one, and a big one. 

Splash. An even fifty upon the little one. 

Jones. They press upon him — now he fights through 
tliem — now he runs over here ! 

Splash. Runs, does he ? Then it's Rockingham to a don- 
key against him. ( Voice$ heard diepuiing unthout, L. B.) 

Servants. (fFiihoui,) You can't come in here. 

Bob. {FFithout.) Can't I though ? I'll make my way 
any where. 

Enter Bob, l. b., in hit thirt tUeree, and an old ehawl ihroum 
over his $houlderit — hU note bleeding. 

Splash. What the devil do you want ? 

Bob. Glorious news, Sir ! Miss Kitty's whopp*d the 
Bandit ! 

Splash. Bravo ! 

Start. What an Amazon ! 

Bob. The carrier pigeon, as you ordered, is just arrived 
at Fantail's with the news. 

Splash. Twenty guineas for the intelligence, Buckskin ! 
We'll drink Miss Kitty's health in pint bumpers ! — {Fills out 
wine for himself and Buckskin.) — Now, Bob — three cheers ! 
huzza ! 

Bob. Huzza ! — huzza ! — huzza ! 

Splash. I make fi'ce you see, Startle ! Can't stop to talk 
to you now — Company must excuse me — I've another match 
in view ! Pen, ink, and paper, there ! — Two thousand guineas 
to day I — Miss Kitty for ever I {^Exit r. h.) 

Start. Another match in view I Miss Kitty for ever ! 
Then he means to decline my daughter ! — I'll be revenged 
for this public insult. How dare you. Sirrah, come into my 
house without a coat ? 
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Boa. (l.h.) You must put that question to master — it 
was his orders. I saddled on this shawl just for decency^s 
sake^ but when 1 got out, how I was ckemed! — The boys 
cried out << road dogl" and when I tripped up one of them, 
I caught such a rum one over the nose. 

SoMER. (r.) Mr. Splasher's conduct looks more like in- 
sanity than any thing else. 

Bob. Wind me, if I don't think he's cracked in the cocoa- 
nut. — {Points to his head,) 

Start. You are right, Mr. Somerhill ; such atrocious be- 
haviour must be the effect of delirium. 

Bob. It were only this morning I said the same thing ; 
he's been coming such queer pranks lately : he wanted me 
to jump over the table to-day. 

SoMER. Did he not receive a bite from a dog ? 

Bob. Yes ; from Scamp, our terrier. I see it as plain as 
the distance post — he's got the Phohy ! 

SoMER. It's a clear case of Hydrophobia ! (Mrs. Jenkins 
shrieks f and faints.) 

Start. He must be secured at once I I'll send to the 
doctor*s at the end of the street. 

Bob. You had better ; for when he once breaks out, he 
lays it in — above a bit. 

SoMER. Ladies, pray retire to the dining room— the gen- 
tlemen will attend you. 

Start. Take care of Susan, Mr. Somerhill.-*(^nc&.) 
What a disagreeable thing it is to be surprised ! 

Splash. {fFUhout.) Buckskin! — order post horses — I^ 
off to-night for Berkshire. (Startle and Visitors run offy c.) 

SoMER. You stay. Buckskin, and watch him. Should he 
become outrageous, we will be near to assist you. Susan, 
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depend on% before supper time, I shall have your fiUher's 
consent to wed you. (^Exeunt Sombrhill and Sosan, c.) 
Bob. a pretty set of cowards they are to run away, and 
leave me to manage him. That's capital wine ! — Fil drink 
Miss Kitty's health again. — Here he comes — I feel a little 
nervous. 

{Enter Splasher — a letter in hie hand — ^R.) 

Splash. See this letter is in time for the post— Whi£Der 
will have it on Thursday, and the thing will be concluded. 
This is an elegant dinner dress ! What must old Startle and 
his friends take me for ? 

Bob. {At the hack,) An unhappy lunatic. 

Splash. It's \ery ridiculous ! — But when they know all — 

Bob. They do ! 

Splash. They'll laugh and enjoy the joke — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Bob. a pretty joke! There's a set of grinders. How hor- 
ribly he squints too ! 

Splash. I'm as thirsty as if I had been at a fox-hunt. 
Bob, give me a tumbler of wine. Let me see — Whiffler is to 
carry fourteen pounds extra — 

Bob. He seems pretty quiet now — I'll try him. If it's 
the phoby, he'll kick at the sight of water. 

(Splasher walks about in meditation, while Bob Jills a 
glass with water.) 

Splash. Where's the wine ? 

Bob. Here it is. 

(Bob advances with iheglassy cauiiously, and in great fear.) 

He foams at the mouth already. 

Splash. What's this ? Water ! Ugh ! You know I detest 
water, you puppy, (ffe throws the water in Bob's face,) 

Bob. Help ! murder ! 
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(Enter two SemanU^ with a Keeper and AMnMiant.) 

Servant. There he is ; secure him. 

Splash. That's eaaer said than done. 

(Splasher tript up the ieels of one, and knocks ano- 
ther down,) 
What, four to one ? Then I must try my speed. Forward ! 
Yoicks — Soho ! (EjcU SPhisnBBf followed by Servants.) 

Bob. Secure hkn, and send for his mother. How veiy 
thirsty I am. {Drinks wine,) Shall I get my twenty guineas ? 
Is a man's promise, when he's got the phoby, worth any 
thing ? Now FU think of that over a glass of wine. ^Siis at 
the tabley and drinks.) Who is to pay me for a broken noetf 
How foolish of the governor to run mad ! At this particular 
moment too, when Kitty's done the trick. (Drinks,) What 
a shocking disorder ! I wonder whether they'll smother him 
between two feather beds ? ( Drinks,) It's lucky he didn't 
bite me, for he was always very snappish. (Drinks.) Well, 
a man can't die but once ; then I wont crAtn^ any longer— 
but I'll attack the brandy. (He dnnks from the bottle,) 
How veiy weak f get in the legs ; and I can't look straight 
forward for the life of me. fiveiy thing doubles in- the room ; 
the table turns, and doubles. What paper is that ? (Takn 
the letter from the table,) Yes, it's a double letter. I'm 
tired of this : I shall go out, and take a turn. (He reels.) 
How uneven the floors are in these old houses. My throat's 
parched ; so is the bottle — quite dry. Where's my head gone 
to ? What a dreadful noise there is— Who calls Bob Buck- 
skin ? I'm a-coming. (He reels^ and falls upon the ground.) 

Splash. (Without.) Bob Buckskin! 
Bob. Coming! 

Splash. (Without.) Make haste, and assist the poor devil, 
y our master, Bob. 
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Bob. Coming! 
Enter Splashbb, c, wiih his hands tied behind him, and a 

white nightcap on his head* 

Splash. So I'm seized with hydrophobia 1 They have 
left me for a few minutes to compose myself. 

Bob. {^Asleep,) Beware of mad dogs. 

Splash? That's an unnecessary caution to me. This is 
some scheme of old Startle's, and be curs'd to him. Bob, I 
say — (jiumblei over him) — Upon the floor, drunk, and 
asleep ! (^He kicks him,) Rise, rascal ! 

Bob. Who calls me? (.S^em^ Sflasher.) Whatafiigfat- 
ful spectacle ! 

Splash. What brought you upon the ground, sir ? 

Bob. a swimming in the head. I've been subject to fits 
from the cradle. 

Splash. Get up, you drunken dog, and slacken these 
curbs. 

Bob. Give me your hand, and help me up. 

(^Laughter, and noise of merriment,^ 

Splash. They're enjoying themselves below — making 
merry at my expense ; but I'll be even with them. (A clock 
strikes six.) Six o'clock — Huzza ! Somerhill's five hundred 
pounds are gone ! Huzza ! Shout, you scoundrel ! 

Bob. 1 sha'n't shout ! When you was in your senses 
you'd never let me rest. Now you're mad, you ought to be 
quiet. 

Splash. Mad ! — If my arms were free — Remember, sir, I 
owe you something. 

Bob. You do— twenty guineas, and half-a-year^s wages; 
and as I don't choose to serve a man with the Phohyj you'll 
please to stick three months' notice in the bill. 

{The Band below strikes up a Quadrille.) 
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Splash. Oh ! if dancing is the order of the day, here goes-— 
(Splasher starts off to the Music — Bob endeavours 
to follow Aim ; while they are dancing — 

B^ter SoMSRHiLL, Startle, Fusile, Susan, Visitors^ and 

Servants with candles, c. 

Splash. Somerhill, I've won your five hundred. 
SoMBR. Dearly won it, and you shall have it 
Splash. Thankee— thankee. You*re a man of honour — 
give me your hand. — I can't take it just yet ! 
SoMER. Give Mr. Splasher his liberty. 

(^To the Keeper, who releases Splasher.) 

Splash. Now I'll be even with old Startle. {Starts.) Ha! 
who is that little wretched old man with an elephant on his 
head ? — Remove the mountain. (He knocks o^Start.'s wig.) 

Start. Pinion his arms again. 

Splash. Look at the moon ; — ^what does she say ? — ^listen ! 
— All the world's insane ; and each man thinks his neigh- 
bour madder than himself. Why not trip up old Atlas by 
the heels, and send the globe spinning ? {He trips up 
Startle.) How are you? My name is Whirligig. Give 
me a bowl of lighted sulphur. 

Bob. {Upon the floor*) Give me a glass of Soda Water. 

Start. What an escape you've had, Susan. By this time, 
you would have been his wife ! Mr. Somerhill, she shall be 
yours to-morrow morning ; and I'll never attempt to surprise 
any one again. 

SoMER. I know not how to thank you ! Mr. Splasher's 
case, I fear, is hopeless. The money I have lost to him I'll 
pay over to a trustee. 

Splash. No you wont, while I'm alive to receive it lam 
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as sane, though not quite so deep as you. (Sombbhilc gme9 
him notes.) I see through it I've been devexly had— « 
sprat to catch a whale. I ought to call you out, Mr. Somer- 
hill. 

Fits. Shall I make arrangements ? 

Splash. I*ll not trouble you, Cctptain. A letter's off to Dick 
Whiifler, accepting his challenge to ride a match fiar a 
thousand. Now, as it is P. P., I should not like to ran the 
risk of paying forfeit. You've all done the knowing one. 
( They laii^h.) Well, forget and fixrgive — that's the best way. 
But I have certainly been very ill used. I appeal to yo»— 
{To the Audience.') — May T not hope for better treatment 
here?— Your hands decide it>— I ask a laugh finr the Man, 
and a roar for the Tiger. 



THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



I FEEL it necessary to say a few words in order to explain 
the great difference existing between the present copy of 
** The Butterfly's BaU** and the exact language made use 
of in representation. 

The present edition is nearly the verbatim copy of the 
MSS. which I handed in to Mr. Yates^ who at once 
accepted it, cast it, and used every endeavour in his power, 
by personal exertion and liberal outlay, to render the piece 
successful. 

To accommodate, however, the parts to certain members 
of his corps dramatique, curtailments and alterations were 
necessarily made, and the piece produced. The adapta- 
tions, however, subsequently proved of little avail in secur- 
ing a true representation of one of the leading parts. The 
defects of the Author were so glaringly exaggerated by the 
defects of the actor, that " The Butterfly's Ball" would at 
once have been condemned to rise no more, had not the 
leading journals of the day (Nov. 19th, 1833) stepped 
forward and placed the onus on the right shoulders. 
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The part having thus ineffectively been attempted by 
Mr. Reeve, another gentleman was substituted, who (even 
in its mangled state) subsequently performed it for two- 
and-twenty nights with much applause. 

To this gentleman (Mr. Sanders) and to eveiy other 
performer engaged in the representation of this piece, I 
feel deeply indebted, and beg to return my sincere thanks. 
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LOVES OF THE PLANTS. 



SCENE L 

A Garden filled with large Flower $ — a Leviathan Tulip ^ L. — 

a large Ant-hilly U. E. R. 
A fuU Chorus of Butterflies discovered. 

Chorus. 

Ox the balmy breese we ride ; 
And when stormy winds grow high, 
In the cowslip bell we hide : 
Sheltered there, the storm defy. 

When the sun again appears^ 
When it sips the pearly dew. 
Free from peril, free from fears, 
Then we shew our Taried hue; 

Sporting round each op'ning flowV, 
Taste its sweets, then soar on high ; 
None enjoy the present hour 
Like the happy Butterfly. 

Idt But. What have we here ? The Gadfly, I declare. 

( The Gadfly flies on . ) 
Gad. a message to you all, my firieDdd, I bear. 
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J :>t But. What is it ? and from whom ? Pray let us know. 

(:}ad. From our loved Butterfly, ycleped the Beau. 

With wannest love he greets his fiuthful friends. 
And to you all a general invitation sends, 

1st But. a general invitation ? prithee how ? 

Gad. 'TIb simply thus :— our hospitable Beau 

In secret long has loved (nor loved in vain) 
The Queen of Roses ; but the am'rous swain 
Was always thwarted by the evil wrath 
Of that old intermeddler — ^the jealous Moth. 
At length kind Nature has removed the pest : 
He's now a Chr^'salis, — so may he rest ; 
And tlms from ev'ry danger on this head 
Now hap'ly freed, the Beau intends to wed. 
He to his wedding now invites you all. 
And craves your presence at his nuptial ball. 

i?t But. When takes it place ? 

(tad. At noon this day. 

Adieu ! sweet friends, I dare no longer stay. 
I must fly on, — within the present hour. 
My task t'invite each sweetly-scented Flower. 

isjt But. We, too, must haste unto another scene. 
The council chamber of the Insect Queen. 

Chorus. 

Sporting here, and sporting there. 
Lightly cleave the ambient air. 
Mortal care and thought despise ; 
Happy, happy Butterflies. 

(Exeunt,) 
( The Tulip slowly opens ; and the jealous Moth appears. 
At the same time the Ant appears climing on the hill. 
Music,) 
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Moth. So, Mr. Batterfly, you thought me floored. 

And that in grublike form I snugly snored ; 

But I'm alive to give the Beau a drubbing. 

And, though a grub, I thing 1*11 spoil his grubbing. 

Now let me gently these my young wings try. 

(^Flutters his wings.) 

They're sound, by Jove ; — I'll take a little fly. 

I'll seek the Beetle — much his head I lack— 

He'll carry on a scheme, however black ; 

I'll kill the Beau, and carry ofi* the Rose : 

Delay is dangerous — so here I goes. 

(Flies off.) 

Ant. Ah, ah, my firiend, I'll quickly trudge ; 

I long have owed this self-same Moth a grudge. 

Have I not strove for many an anxious hour 

To get tliis jealous-pated rascal in my power ? 

Now, ril be quits : my strength I'll shew him. 

I'll to'the Butterflies — I'll go and blow him. 

{Ciimbs. Exit.) 

Re-enter Moth with Black Beetle. 

M OT u . Come, Blacky, come, and share ray tender grief. 
And by your counsel give this breast relief. 
Know ye, my firiends, that am'rous rascallion. 
The Beau among the Butterflies, the fop Papillon, 
Wishes to wed my Rose before the night. 
Now, if I let him do so, blow me tight 

B. Beet. Oh, Mothy, Mothy, all thy griefs I share ; 
But in this business prithee have a care. 
The Insect Queen is fond of flutt'ring beaux. 
And Goddess Flora loves her fav'rite Rose. 
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Moth. Pooh ! talk not to me, the Roee's fimd adorer ; 

I'll kill her Beau, and that's ancAerJIoorer / 
B. Beet. Oh, be not rash, — ^the Rose is armed with thorns; 
Your only weapons are your gracefiil horns. 
Throw off this unwise x«ge, this fi)olish phlegm ; 
Mind but your horns, and fiight the Beau with 
them. 
MoTU. Talk not of common patience, while my sours 

on thorns. 
If I could wed the Rose, the Beau might wear 

my horns. 
Could I but fairly meet this lady's cub, 
I'd prove my soul beyond the common grub. 
Remember, I can mount to yonder sky 
As well as any gaudy Butterfly ; 
While some advantage may be surely found 
In your great power of diving under ground. 
I'll be revenged, 1 swear by my nativity — 
Use you your talent — I my known activity. 
B. Bbet. Each talent thine, with which you please to 

grace nie. 
Moth. Hold thy jaw. Blacky ! Come to my arms, 

embrace me. (Moth streanu,) 

B. B EET. Oh, tliat fell scream ! say, Mothy, what's the cause? 

Moth. You've torn my wing with one of your sharp 

claws. 
B. Beet. I'm sorry, friend ; I fear they're rather long. 
MoTU. Shall we go plot? 
B. Beet. Agreed. 

MoTU. Then shove along. 

(Exeunt arm-in-arm,) 
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SCENE II. 

The inside of a trellie Bower. An elevated Throne near 
the centre of the .flat — two large Fringe forming the 
back of it — which appears as if belonging to the Insect 
QuBBN, who is seated on it. All the Butterflies, 4*0. 
{except Papillon) discovered. 

Queen. Is there aught more, or shall we here dissolve ? 

To hear each case with patience our resolve. 
Hornet. Oh, mighty Queen, again my tender vows 

I proffer thee ; then deign to be my spouse. 
Queen. Go, gentle Hornet, soothe thy cares to rest ; 

Gk> to thy happy home, thy forest nest. 

We've vow'd celibacy, you surely know ; 

We abdicate at mom in favour of the Beau. 
HoR. 'Tis hard, 'tis monstrous hard, but, by my sting, 

I will chastise this Beau, this fopling thing. 

(Music is heard outside; the Queen Bee comes down 
with her attendants, and form a group in a grand 
March. Papillon enters with Butterflies' 
procession,) 

Recitative. 

Ah ! lordy Queen, whom all our tribe revere^ 
I beer you tidings iU to qpeek or beer : 
Would jou believe it? him we thought as deed. 
The wicked Moth, again has raised his head ! 
And TOWS by stratagem, by force, or art. 
My darling Rose, from me her lore to part. 

r This must not be ; why droop with such dejection ? 
WUEEN. y^ ^^^ trounce the Moth ;— we priae thy rare affection. 
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— r Ah ! lady, what would I not do to provo 

I How I adore^ how eiquiaitclj lov« { 

At day-break we haaten the dew-drop to aip. 
And li^tly we toudi on eoeh flowerj lip : 
But though we may flutter, and aeemingly lofo^ 
Yet fixed is our paasiony our Butterfly lore. 

We iport in the iunbeam; we float on the breeM; 
No master to guide us, we rove where we pleaw; 
The earth we may shun, for the heavens abofo ; 
Yet fixed in our passion, our Butterfly loviai* 

QuEEV. We know thy heart, — ^thy grief we ahare. 

But can we not some wily trick prepare, 

And fright your artful rival, snare for snare ? 
Pap. Most mighty Queen, I would with deference say, 

I formed a scheme while flying on the way : 

To kill this Moth would be a bloody deed ; 

Besides, blood-shedding is against our creed ; 

To fight a Moth, Papillon's too much pride ; 

Then let us make him do a suicide. 
Queen. How ? — Our dulness is a very scandal ! 
Pap. 'Tis simply thus : — Let's get a lighted candle 

Placed in his way : the Moth will pause to gaze, 

Then flutter in, and die within its blaze. 
Queen. Your talents put our royal selves to shame ; 

We are like Moths who flutter round your flame. 

Do as thou list : our Lady-bird shall be 

A messenger — a page — sweet Beau, to thee. 

Tell her thy will, and she is bound to do it ; 

And if she fails, I'll make her dearly rue it. 
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« 

Our council over— friends, I greet yon all ; 
We meet at noon to celebrate the ball. 
Pap. Nay, lady, ere you spread your zephyr wing, 
Accept our thanks,— our gratitude we sing. 

CH0RU8,afuf March in Procession. 

Hftil! haQ! baO! we go» we fly, 

Through akies tempestuous or serene ; 

Our loTe the same ; 

Our tongues proclaim 

ThjT many Tirtuesylorely Queen. 

(They go of; Papillon prepares to follow; the Hor- 
net touches him on the shoulder^ and makes signs 
to him to stay.) 

Pap. Why thus detain me ? I'm in haste you see. 

Besides, your near acquaintance suits not me. 
HoR. Fine words, young spark ; but I would have you 

know 

That I despise you, pride-puffed saucy Beau. 

You wear already all the style of king ; 

But ere you mount your throne,you'll feel my sting 

I love the Queen ! 
Pap. And prithee what care I ? 

HoR. To mortal combat I the Beau defy. 
Pap. What means this conduct, thrice demented knave? 

Know yon my rank, and dare my anger brave ? 

I am a General^ presumptuous Hornet ! 

I cannot meet on equal terms a Comet, 
HoR. You're a great man, in your own estimation. 

Fit to preside o'er any tribe or nation. 

The old Blue^bottle, who buzzed here just now, 

Has more of manhood in him^ fop, than thou. 
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Pap. Nay ; you are mad ! What wants tbe knave ? 

Hob. Awifis! 

Pap. a want soon satisfied, upon my life ! 

HoR. I love the Queen ! 

Pap. I told you, so do I. 

Ho.R. Then one of us must soon prepare to die. 

Pap. But prithee which Queen ? 

HoR. Her of Butterflies. 

Pap. Indeed, friend Hornet, — I resign the prize. 

HoR. How ? Do you then resign her hand? 

Pap. I do ; 

For I this day the Queen of Roses woo. 
HoR. (Kneels.) Oh, grant me pardon! Though the throne 
he thine. 

Give me the Queen, and I will not repine. 
Pap. Nor Queen I seek, nor will I mount the throne ; 

Love *8 my ambition. Yes ; 'tis love alone. 

(Song.) 

The dew drop now hazige on the fresh budding flowV, 
The breeze softly sighs through the grore ; 

While Sol gifds the scene with his magioal power, 
And nightingales warble their love. 

The tulip expands to (he scphyr's soft sigh ; 
The Butterflies flutter above ; 

The redolent earth—the ethereal sky- 
In whispers invite us to love. 

HoR. Give me thy hand ! Have pity on my woe ! 

Be gracious as you're graceful, charming Beau. 
Pap. Passion is swift ; but it comes from the heart. 

In love, nor the head, nor the senses take part. 
HoR. Then pardon! 
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Pap. *Tis granted. 

HoR. ril ne*er more offend. 

Pap. Until the next time, my susceptible friend. 

HoR. ril repent this with sorrow as long as I live. 

But prithee, ah ! prithee, a lover forgive. 

Pap. May you with the choice of your bosom long live ! 

The warmth of a lover I freely forgive. 

(Exeun/.) 

SCENE III. 
Landscape, Large Branchy L., or high Stump, 

Enter Ant. 
AxT. All is arranged. Fm really tired quite. 

{Speaks at the trap,) Is the pit deep enough ? 
2d Ant. It is. 

AxT. All's right. 

These Ants I think would soon a city level : 

They've dug a pit would swallow up a devil. 

Black Beetle, when you fall in yonder trap. 

You'll be astonished, and look monstrous black. 

(Calie.) Butterflies, your slowness is a scandal ; 

Where are you ? 
(Voice in the outside,) Here ! 

Ant. Bring in the candle. 

{Three Buttei^ies appear yoked to a Leviathan 
Candhy placed in a candlestick, which they 
draw Oil.) 
Spider (calk,) Now, lovely Firefly, illume the wick 

With thy bright spark. 

( The Fir^ flies on and touches the wick ; it 
immediately lights.) 
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Firefly 


'Tis done. 


Ant. 


Then exit quick. 




Unharness, Butterflies, and swift away 




To call our troops out. 


But. 


We the word obey. 


AXT. 


While I, as Insect Engineer-in-Chief, 




Will watch the issue, hid in yonder leaf. 




(Exeunt teoertdfy.J 



(The jealous Moth files on, l., singing, and 
rests on Branch, R.) 

Moth. My eye ! what fun ! what helterskeltering sky ! 
If Love has wings, I'm blow'd if he don't fly ; 
But p'rhaps Love am't so smart a chap as I ; 
For all admire me, from the south to north. 
And call me gentle little flutt'ring Moth. 
(^Perceivet the Candle,^ Ah, there's a meteor ! I'll 

fly round the orb ; 
Its brightness does my every sense absorb. 

{^Flies round the Candle,') 
How funny ! how delightful ! Yes ; I'll sing — 
(Sings.) " I'm just like Love." (Screams.) My 

eye ! I've burnt my wing. 
You've singed my wing, old friend, and that is wrong. 
You did it quick ; it was not '^ Singeing Long." 

(j4 voice within the Candle, sings.) 

Cakdle. FI7 away» pretty Moth ; I am placed as a snare. 

Fly away, pretty Moth ; oh, beware ! oh, beware ! 

I'm forced *gainst my will to destroy your soft hue. 
Moth. May I ask, Mr. Voice, who the deril are you? 
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Cakdlb. I*m a spirit condemned to exist in a flame. 

What think jou of that ? 
MoTB. It's a burning shame. 

Cawdlz. No attachment, no friendship permitted to form. 
Moth. And yet, I should think, you must often wax warm. 
Caxdls. Put me out, and at once; I shall cease thus tosulftr. 
Moth. I can't do it alone ; for I am only one snuffbr. 

(Taka a pUek.) 
Cawdlz. For the pangs you endure my bosom now aehee. 

(TkeJUamakmimwiiktkMwoieg.) 
Moth. By the flame on your noddle — by Joto— you're great shakes. 
Cahdlb. There's the Beetle ; I bear him now chatter. 

Attend to my warning ; tis not a light matter. 



Enter Bestlb. 

Moth. You nearly lost your first of graces ; 

Tempted to death by ** fiere facias." 

I, to my ruin by a candle wooed. 

Found ity by luck, just in a melting mood. 

Which kept me thus from being tricked ; 

I love the Candle, though it*s wicked. 
Beet. Fear not, my friend, when I am by ; 

I'm used to flights, but ne*er was known to fly ; 

While at thy bidding, at this hour attends. 

To do my will, a noble host of friends. 
Moth. Thou dost my senses by thy kindness wheedle. 

Thou'rt full of goodness ; so is ev*ry headle. 
Beet. Now, with great safety, well attack the Plants. 
Candle. Beware, I say, beware ! Look to the Ants. 
Moth. What ! do you speak again, old fiery carbuncle ? 

We fear no Ants ; we only fear our uncle. 

My wings are sore : so, while you call your crew. 
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I'll just step off^ and taste the Mountain dew. 
Bxity while I'm absent, shonld he call, you know. 
Just handle him as Paganini does his bow ; 
Make him like it, in every note to sing, 
And shake at last upon a single string. {Ejeii.) 

Bret. I'll surely kill him in my heated wrath ! 
I'll do your bidding, tender Moth. 
Oh, that I had him in my clutches here ! 
My faithful army — quick ! I say, appear ! 

(A erotod of Black Beeil^e-^pear, L.) 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 

Have we proceeded. 
Pap. (Suddenly appears^ R.) Silence 1 
Beet. You be hanged I 

Ah, now is my soul in arms, and eager for the fray ; 

My anger is so brisk, I fear it cannot stay. 
Pap. Your looks are big, your words are large ; 

Unlike a lawyer, you forget to charge. 
Beet. No longer can I bear your supercilious taunts — 

Charge, my brave friends ! 
{They advance^ and suddenly fall into the trap-) 

Pap. Glorious, skilful Ants ! 

Now for my rival ! Here he comes in haste. 
Fve little time on such a fool to waste. 

Enter Moth. 

Moth. Fool ! did he call me ? But I say, young Beau, 

Where are my friends ? 
Beet. We're here below. 

Moth. Oh, for revenge my fiery bosom pants^ 
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Pap. They've just stepped down on visit to their Ants. 
But rU retire ; for onward I must roam. 
When you want Blacky, he'll be sure at home. 

(Sings,) 

Pap. AdieUy adieu, 'tis time to go. 
Moth. Go to Bath, you saucy Beau ! — 

Poor, dear Beetle ! 
(Voice from under ground,) Oh ! oh ! oh ! 
Pap. Not to Bath, my cares to lighten. 

To-day, at noon, I go to Brighton. 

As to your friends, down here below — 
Moth. Don't mention them— 
{Voice under ground) Oh! Oh! Oh! 

f Good bye, my friend, I fly afiur. 
^^^' \ You're tricked, I think. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! 



t 

■^ 



^/ MOTU 



Vet, for this fun, revenged I'll 
^ ^ woTu. ^ You spiteful Beau. He! He! He! 






Beet i ^^^ *^® regrets of us below ; 

t We're nearly dead. Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 

{Exeunt.) 



SCENE IV. 

Enter Hornet and Insect Queen. 

Queen. Since 'tis the will of him, our future heir, 
We will not doom thee to a long despair. 

HoR. Oh, gracious lady, now my soul's in flame, — 
Shall I then be a husband ? — happy name ! 

Queen. Yes ; at the ball, this day, which we coinniuiul, 
We'll give thee, Hornet, this our royal hand. 
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Ant. 



QCEBN. 

Ant. 

Queen. 

Ant. 

Queen. 

AXT. 
HOR. 

Ant. 

HoR. 
Ant. 

Queen. 



Enter the Ant. 

Ohy royal -mistressi we thy wcvrds obeyed. 
And for the Beetle we a foss^ madei 
To which, by passion, he was soon betrayed. 
Under control, then, is the Beetle bound ? 
Not under that — 

What, then ? 

Why, under ground. 
How could you, firiend, perform this noble antic ? 
My form is not too large — ray mind's gigantic. 
Yes, thus to serve my niece my soul did pant. 
How is the Queen your niece ? 

I am her Ant. 
You like a tragedy ; now tell me why ? 
I can't. 

Your tail makes men and women cry : 
But, by your royal leave, I'll say — good-bye. 
We, too, must forward; — we would taste the dew. 
You may conduct us. Hornet. Tiny friend, adieu ! 

{Ejceunt.) 



SCENE V. 



T/ie Bower of Roses. 



Enter Butterfly Beau. 

Papillon. Yonder's her dwelling — Happy, happy hour I 
My heart beats high as I approach the bower. 
By song I'll call her from her fairy flower. 
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(Sin^it.) 

Round thy bower I wander, sweet Queen of the Rose ; 
Thy lover reward, and thy sweetness disclose ; 
From thy bed of sweet myrtle, thy jessamine throne. 
Oh come to the arms of thine own Papillon. 

I come, dearest oliject, thy presence to share ; 
I come, dearest object, to soothe thy soft care ; 
I come, loyel y flower, to gaze on thy charms, — 
Then come to thy husband — ah, come to these arms ! 

{Tke Rose Queen rusAes on,) 

How happy thus to call my angel mine ; 
Thy looks, this morn, are perfect — are divine. 

Rose Q. Fve been uneasy all the live-long day : 

My maid-of-honour, Heart's-ease, is away. 

Pap. See, she returns with Dalia o'er the plcdn. 

Rose Q. Thou*rt here, and Heart's-ease comes to me again. 

Pap. Mine is no budding love. When first my tender 

view 
Beheld thy soft, thy lovely, blushing hue, 
I hasted quickly these thy sweets to sip ; 
Enthralled, I lingered on thy rosy lip ; 
Dew on thy leaf at once to nectar turned, 
And while you sweetly blushed, I madly burned. 
At length I dared my raptured love disclose 
To thee, angelic, lovely, fascinating Rose. 
Thy beauteous head dropped gently while you told 
A soft affirmative to this, my passion bold. 
Hasten then. Queen ; confirm the joy you gave. 
And l^ind Papillon to the Rose, as slave. 

Rose. Loved, loved Papillon, can a flower say no 
To one so graceful as my charming Beau ? 
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His colours borrowed from the Iris' hne ; 

His breath like zephyrs, and his voice like dew. 

Which, as it falls in accents on mine ear. 

Drinks np my soul, and makes his love more dear. 

P-\p. My soul, like some great crater in eruption — 

Give me a kiss — (£n^er Sweist-briab) — Annoying 
interruption ! 

SwEETBR. One who is styled the Ant, demands admittance ; 
He has some news, of which he would have quit- 
tance. 

Rose. Who is this Ant ? I surely know not him. 

Pap. He is my engineer. I prithee shew him in. 

Enter Axt. 

AxT. Most gracious — (to Pap.) — ^how shall I the lady 

greet? 
Pap. a Rose by any other name w411 smell as sweet ; 

But prithee do not time on words now waste — 

Myself and lovely Queen are botli in haste. 
Ant. Well then, at once — As I came wandering here 

I saw tlie wicked Moth in gloomy mood appear ; 

I heard him swear to kill you botli to-day. 

Then kill himself. 
Pap. Haste thou away ! 

Go — ^take a file of Hornets — ^seize the Moth. 

His constant malice raises up my wrath. 

Bring him at once unto our banquet scene. 
Ant. I haste to do it. (Exit.) 

Pap. I am yours, fair Queen. 

Queen. My bridegroom, forward ! Yes, my lover friend, 

Thy Queen, thy Wife, thy Rose attend. 
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CoiDe^ lovely Flowers, obey my call, 
At once transport us to our nuptial ball. 

The Scene dimppearsy and discovers S(^ene last. IxSEfT Qiken 
seated on her Throne, The Stage covered with Butterflies 
and Plants — a Leviathan Catvhfly Flower open L. 

Chorus. 

Hail, lovely Queen ! Thrice lovely |uur. 

Be thine each blias that flows ; 
Beauteous tweet beyond com|)are, 

Flora's Queen, the matchless Rose. 

Pap. (to the Rose.) Loved Queen, whose eyes our Butter- 
flies entrance, 

Grant me thy hand, and let us join the dance. 
1. Queen. Nay ; you must lead it, for precedence we 

Would gladly give, loved pair, to ye. 

We fain would flirt, and every body knows 

That flirting should be under the rose. 

Master of our ceremonies, we thee rely on 

To mate our Butterflies, grave Dandylion 
Dan. Aha ! Ahem ! Ladies and Gentlemen I 

Sweet-briar, Roses, Myrtle, Jessamine— 
Pap. Nay, Dandylion, prithee stop thy prate ; 
. My legs, impatient, will no longer wait. 

Nightingales, strike up~- 
Dan. It's very hard, indeed — 

Pap. Stop thy bufibonery. Now to proceed. 
Queen. Come, lovely flower, our mighty kingdom shart* ; 

We all divide with thee our rank, our chair. 

Dandylion goes forward to hand her with cerenumy to the 
throne, Papillon pushes him oui of the way. 
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Dan. What means this conduct ? Do I not conduct the reveli 

As master of the ceremonies ? 
Pap. « Oo to the devil ! 

(The Queens ascend ihe thran§. At toon ag the Queeiu are 
seated, Dandylion ushers in the Sweet-william and 
Rosebud, who dance a pas de deux,) 

Dan. (as they conclude.) Hold ! Lovely flowers, you have 

danced enough. 
Your healths will suffer—- quantum suff. 
I. Queen. Now, let the foreigners commence. I will not 

screen ye — 
Dan. I beg to introduce Signors Grasshopperini. 

( Crrasshopper Dance.) 

Dan. Now let me introduce still lighter trippers, . 

Like naval captains, called the graceful skippers. 

Enter the two Zephyrs and Rosebud, who dance the single, 
doublcy and triple skipping-rope dance. As they conclude 

Enter Ant. 

Ant. Most potent sovereigns, thy conmiand's obey'd. 

The wicked Moth a prisoner we've made. 

We caught him cogitating on the sin 

He wished to do. 
R. Queen. Haste, worthy Ant, andshew him in. 

We, as impartial, owing him no grudge. 

Will, with your leave, this case adjudge. 

Enter Moth, with clipped wings. 

Ah ! wicked Moth ! more wicked than enough ! 
What would you plead to save you ? 

Moth. It's all stuff! 
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As to your Hornets — see, the rascal thiogs 
First stung uie badly, then they clipp*d my wings. 

(shtws his wings.) 
Dan. This strain of speech is surely out of rule I 
Moth. Silence, old jack- daw ! You're a pompous fool ! 
I fain could ask your further will to know — 
Am I at liberty ? Then hang it, it's no go. 
R. Qu. We have consulted, and condemned the Moth, 
By reason of his malice, and his wicked wrath, 
Into the Catch-fly flower to be placed ; , 
That, by his arts, no longer thus disgraced, 
Conflned within its sweetness, like a pinioned cub, 
Moan as a Moth, and dream away as Orub. 
(They force him into the Catchfly flower ^ which ciosoS') 

I. Queen. See that it's shut ; — that every leaf is tight — 

Moth. Stop, for a moment. I would speak. Good night ! 

(It closes,) 

Pap. (advances.) Loved hour of transport! Happiness 

divine I 
Now, lovely Rose, indeed, I call you mine. 
For, from this hour, each lyric strain or song 
Shall paint how Flowers to Butterflies belong. 
As to my other friends, I greet them all — 
May they be pleased with this, my nuptial ball ! 
May they be blessed, like me, with happy lot : 
And, when in happiness — Forget me not ! 

Dan. Old Mothy's fate, you, perhaps, consider hard ; 
But ril explain — 

Pap. (interrupting him,) Silence I The gallopade ! 

T%ey dance the gallopadsyondy in conclusioHyform a tahUau. 
Papillon steps forward as Curtain drops. 
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** I'll creep up into tba dilnuMy.** 
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JOHN MILLER, HENRIETTA STREET, 

COVENT GARDEN. 

CAgeni to the Dromatie Authon' SocittyJ 

1834. 



LONDON: 

BATLIS AVO LCieHTOV, JOHNSON VCOUHT 
FLEET-STREET. 



TO 



SAMUEL JAMES ARNOLD, Esq. 



My deae Sir: 
I UAVjc two reasons in dedicating thi& Drama to you: 
the first is, that I have endeavoured to introduce on 
the Stage (in the part of Mr. Strawberry) those tbaits 
OF HUMANITY which, duHng a confidential friendship 
for a period of twenty years, I have ever had the 
pleasure to observe in your character. 

Secondly, and I am reminded by my title, ^' Thk 
Climbing Boy,^ that when / was a boy^ you first 
l(indly instructed me to climb. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Your's faithfuUy, 

Januarjf, 1834. R. B. PEAKE. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



MEN. 

Mr, Strawberry, M.P. Mb. Bartlby. 

Sir Gilbert Thorncliffe, M.P. Mb. Pbbkinb. 

^"s^ZbeZ^) ?r. ?!! T!"^. .!! ^!l s ^"- ^- »™^«^- 

The Climbing Bay Miss Hxndbbsok. 

Jack Ragg (a Non-descript) Mb. John Rbbvb. 

Mordaunt Mb. F. Matthbwb 

CourtroU (Steward to Sir Gilbert) .... Mb. Minton. 

Stinker (a Poacher) Mr. Sai«tbb. 

Dick (Son of Jacob and Rebecca) .... Miss Mahany. 

Chiffonier (an Upholsterer) Mr. Heath. 

Police Inspector Mr. Sanders. 

Policemen — Servants — Voters — Poachers. 

WOMEN. 

Miss Prudence Strawberry Mrs. C. Jones. 

Rebecca (Wife of Buzzard) Miss H. Cawse. 

Rosalie de Monneville (Daughter of j»/r,_e^^ , 

Sir Gilbert) ] *^'«« SoMEBViLi... 

Lucy Miss Novello. 

Jenny Miss Melbourn. 

The two Misses Starchblossom Misses Appi«eton 

AND GOWARD. 



The Scene ofthejirst Act is on the Estate o/' Sir Gil- 
bert Thorncliffe tit the Country. 

The Scene of the second and third Acts, in London; and two 
Nights are supposed to intervene between the Jirst and second 
Acts. 
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ACT I.— SCENE I. 

A Parlour in the House of Mr. Strawbbbby. Breakfast 
Table laid. An open Door in the centre, through which the 
Garden is seen. 

Several Voters with blue favours in their hats enter, c. d. 

VoTEas. 
Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! 

Strawberry and liberty ! 
Maj <^ Libert J and Strawberry '* ne'er serer. 

Strawberry and liberty, 
The old True Blue for erer. 

Enter Miss Pbudbncb Strawbbbby. l. h. 
M188 Straws. Hoity, toity, John— Jacob— what's the matter? 

On the lawn I hear a monstrous clatter. {Voiert bcw.) 
Say, fellows — ^to resistance will you urge os ? 

1st Voter. .Fellow ! Ma'am, I am, an independent burgess, 

As member, we yesterday, by Totes returned your 
brother. 

Miss Strawr. Did you? then, I prythee, now return with one 

another, 

Voters. 
Thank ye, ma'am, but willingly we'd drink his health in bumpen. 
Because, dy'e see, 'twixt you and me, we brought him in with 
plumpers. 
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Chorut qf YoTZ&s. 
Thus told our tale, a little ale would not be thrown «waj. 

M188 Straws. 
{Aside,) We have some ale, both sour and stale, that mutt be 

tlirown away. 
( To VoTEBs.) Gentlemen be pleased to walk round to the butler*s 

pantry, 
And there at ease, with bread and cheese, you then our brewing 
can try. 

Voters. 
Huzza! Huzza! &c. &c. 

(Voters exeunt, bowing.) o. o. 
J\Ii8s Strawb. Burgesses, indeed! impertinence — ^push- 
ing in here — 

Enter Strawberry, l. h. 

My dear brother^ you have overslept yourself this morning. 

Strawb. Ah ! sister Prudence ! my head — my head. 

Miss Strawb. The election dinner at the " Greyhound" 
— the quantity of wine ! 

Strawb. I am afraid it was the quality, as well as the 
quantity. I drank as much red ink yesterday as would 
rule all the records of the kingdom ; but it was the speechi- 
fying about liberty and independence that flustered me more 
than the other stuff— 'Ecod ! I am in an extraordinary pre- 
dicament : to be sure I have fortune and influence, but sud- 
denly, and almost without my own consent, I am returned 
]\Iember of Parliament for our borough, here ! ( Thet^ sit to 
breakfast, ) 

Miss Strawb. Very complimentary to you. 

Strawb. Hang their compliment; why can't they let 
me be quiet ? I wish I could provide a substitute, as they 
do in the militia. — I am undone : another cup of tea. 

Miss Strawb. That which is done, cannot be undone ! 

Strawb. Dreadful! 
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M188 Strawb. What is the matter ? 

Stbawb. Muffin ! — What is the matter ? how can you 
ask — you^ who know I shall be fifty-nine years old next 
birth-day ? — look at me — I have got to make a maiden- 
speech! 

M168 Stbawb. I am sure you need not trouble yourself, 
while you are aware there is a Speaker in the House paid 
to do all that 

Stbawb. That says nothing. 

Miss Stbawb. How has it happened that you have been 
elected ? 

Stbawb. I have been endeavouring to account for it — I 
possess hundreds of nephews, first cousins, and second 
cousins; the variously distributed offspring of brothers, 
sisters, brothers and sisters-in-law, uncles and aunts — by 
some accident all my relations have votes for the borough, 
As a matter of state policy (as I have been informed), but 
don't let it go any further — it was determined that the 
candidate of the opposite party should be thrown over the 
bridge. 

M168 Stbawb. And was he ? — {alarmed)^poor gentleman ! 
he'd catch his death of cold ! 

Stbawb. Hush! — And it appeared that no other method 
could be devised for securing the proper number of votes, 
but making me a member of Parliament against my incli- 
nation. 

Miss Stbawb. Never mind, there is one comfort under 
the misfortune ; we shall save a mint of money in postage, 
as you can frank letters for nothing. 

Stbawb. I would pay the postage of the whole town, 
sooner than have the privilege. 

M188 Stbawb. Oh ! what extravagance ! 
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Strawb. Extravagance — ^you are ever calling me to ac- 
count about extravagance — (another lump of 8ug«r)»^3roa 
know that when I feel an impulie of hunianit3rj I am dia- 
tressed until it is vented--now> you fritter your compaaaion 
into small details— your charity is crumbled. 

Miss Strawb. Grumbled ? 

Straws. Yes ! — When it was resolved in this diatricty 
during the long frost, that the opulent should supply their 
indigent neighbours with coal8> I, in the warmth of my 
heart, proposed that a quantity should be given to them* 

Miss Straw. / also said a quantity ! 

Strawb. Yes ; a certain quantity— half a skuttle-full at a 
time. Sister, if you had to dispense a thousand pounds, yon 
would do it methodically, in sixpences. 

Miss Straw. I contend that by a wide distribution, the 
greater good is effected ; but come, come, my most bountiful 
brother— >a8 a member of Parliament you can aid the cause 
of humanity. 

Strawb. True — so I can — so I can. 

]\IiS8 Strawb. You are a subscriber to most of the cha- 
ritable London establishments ; I have a list in my bag of 
all the associations of which you are a life governor— first, 
there is the " Magdalen." 

Strawb. Ah ! poor perverted creatures ! 

M188 Strawb. (Reading the lUt.) " The Foundling." 

Strawb. Lost little beings ! 

Miss Strawb. " Suppression of Climbing Boys." 

Strawb. Ah! {abstracted,) 

Miss Strawb. " The African Society" — {Looks at him,) 
— I declare you have a black on your nose. — {Touches it 
with her handkerchief,) 
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Strawb. And what has a black on my nose to do with 
the African Society ? (Rising.) 

Miss Straws. Why, my dear brother, you are not at- 
tending to me, — you are lost in thought 

Straws. 'Ecod! I wish somebody would ^nd me in 
thought ! 

Miss Strawb. But whereabouts in London is our ready- 
furnished house taken ? 

Strawb. Why, if I was to name the place, as it is thirty- 
five years since I have visited the metropolis, I could not 
describe the situation. 

Miss Strawb. I hope it is not near the Parliament 
house ? 

Strawb. Why? 

Miss Strawb. So unwholesome in that lower part of 
Westminster. As a proofs You never read in a newspaper 
of a debate in the House, but several members are troubled 
with a cough. 

Strawb. Ah ! maiden-speeches, I suppose ; but to London 
we must go — are our truuks all packed ? 

Miss Strawb. I will ring for Jacob, (rings beU,) he is* 
our superintendent 

Strawb. A careful, quiet, pious man— a perfect treasure 
of a servant ; how am I indebted to my colleague. Sir Gil- 
bert Thorncliffe, for recommending him. Only think, my 
dear, of having one's top-boots cleaned by a person who 
could write an extempore sermon. 

Enter Jacob Buzzard, l. h. 

Jacob. Did you ring, sir ? 

Strawb. Is every thing ready for our departure to 
town ? 

b2 
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Jacob. Yes^ sir. 

Straws. The travelling chariot ? 

Jacob. Yes^ sir ; I ha' driven the chickeni and swept the 
cobwebs out of it. 

Miss Stbawb. Did you look at the Iinch*pins ? 

Jacob. Yes^ madam^ and greased 'em with my spetticals 
on, to see all were right. 

Straws. We shall start to-morrow. You, Jacobs will 
set off this evening to prepare for our reception in the house 
which has been taken for us in London. 

Jacob. Ah, sir, we be going to a mortal sinful place-— I 
do hope we shall return with as clear consciences as those 
with which we leave the country. I shall take the liberty, 
with your kind permission, to stop an hour or two on the 
road to see my wife and my child. 

Miss Straws. Jacob, it is a pity you are parted from 
them ; but your wife is still in the service of Sir Gilbert 
Thomcliffe ? 

Jacob. She do keep one of the lodges of Sir Gilbert's 
park, three miles off. 

Straws. But, Jacob, isn't it rather dangerous leaving 
your young and pretty wife alone so much— ahem ! — I did 
not mean any thing, sister. 

Jacob. (Aside) Ah ! you meant sumraut. 

Miss Straws. Well, go, Jacob, here is a present for 
your little boy; don't let him spend it all at once — make the 
best of your way to town. {Exit) l. n. 

Jacob. Thank ye kindly, madam; why it is a silver- 
penny, I declare. 

Straws. A silver penny — Whugh — ha ! ha ! ha ! " don't 
let him spend it all at once !"--Here, my old moralist, 
there's a sovereign to buy your wife a new cap : there, be- 
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gone, and take your own time to nj good-bye to pretty 
little Rebecca. {Exit.) l. h. 

Jacob. And if little Rebecca had not been pretty, this 
sovereign would not have been sent to her — I've seen your 
sly looks through the honeysuckle-window^ my master. 
Ah I this be a terrible deceitful worlds and a good many of 
us will astonish each other when we come to be found out. 
I do hope to be cunning enough to drive off the evil day-« 
a fair face and a little sanctity are main good helps to a 
man in my situation. {Exit Jacob.) l. h. 



SCENE II. 

Dramng-room at Sir Oilbbrt Thobncliffe's. 

Enter Sir Gilbert^ followed by Courtroll. l. h. 

Sir Gilb. What letters have you ? 

Court. One only of consequence. Sir— it is on the sub- 
ject so painful to you — it is from your daughter. As you 
have declined correspondence, she entreats me to procure 
the bearer of this letter an interview with you. 

Sir Gilb. You know that the misconduct of my — . • . 
of that unworthy girl, has withered my heart. 

Court. All may not be so bad as you conjecture ; let me 
beg of you. Sir Gilbert, to hear what this person may have 
to say. 

Sir Gilb. Admit him. Sir — (Courtroll goer ^.) Some 
agent of her needy paramour ; perhaps to demand the base 
bom pledge — the proof of her guilt — ^ha ! I know not now 
where the boy is concealed — whether he be dead or alive. 

{Re-enter Courtroll, introducing Mordaunt. — Exit 
Courtroll.) l. h. 

MoRD. I presume I address Sir Gilbert Thomdiffe ; the 
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introduction of an entire stranger needs apology. Sir Oii« 
bert> you have a daughter. 

Sir Gilb. Spare jourself further trouble, Sir^I never 
hear her name. 

]\IoRD. If my recital cannot awaken slumbering affection, 
it may, at least, claim common justice : by a perverse fktm- 
lity, you have been led to believe your daughter guilty ; 
nay, sir, be calm. As I am in possession of facts and prooft 
to place her innocence beyond all doubt, I entreat a few 
minutes attention. 

Sir Gilb. May I inquire your name, sir ? 

]\IoRD. Mordaunt — an Englishman by birth, but many 
years a stranger to my native land. My profession is that 
of a minister of the Roman Catholic church : to prove to 
you that I am intimately acquainted with the misfortunes 
which have alienated an only child ft'om your affections, I 
will briefly detail that the gallant Count de Monneville, (a 
French nobleman of ancient family,) during a visit to this 
country, became enamoured of your daughter. 

Sir Gilb. Proceed, sir. 

MoRD. You were prejudiced against the foreigner. 

Sir Gilb. And did not the sequel warrant my prejudice? 
The villain De Monneville clandestinely carried her off; 
she resided with him in a state of open libertinism, disgra- 
cing a name that had never known dishonour. 

MoRD. De IMonneville's conduct, though marked with 
imprudence, was not dishonourable — the same roof sheltered 
not the lovers until they were married. 

Sir Gilb. Married, say you ? 

MoRD. Legally married. 

Sir Gilb. Why was that marriage concealed ? 

MoRO. The Count de Monneville had been betrothed by 
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his parents to the heiress of a neighbouring estate. He 
loved her not— but the apprehension of giving anguish to 
his aged mother induced him to solicit the concurrence of 
your daughter to keep the marriage secret, until he had the 
opportunity of divulging it. The County to make peace 
with his family, and preparatory to the public introduction 
of his beautiful English bride, left her for a short period on 
his journey to the chateau of his father. On that fatal 
journey, the Count was deprived of life I 

Sib Oilb. How ! — continue, sir. 

MoBD. A few stages from Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
Count bade farewell to his beloved wife, he met and dined 
with the officers of a regiment of chasseurs. One captain, 
a fiery-tempered, indiscreet young man, who had seen De 
MonneviUe with his youthful bride, threw out insinuations 
too gross to be misunderstood, and in too public a manner 
not to be resented. De MonneviUe demanded retraction of 
the words, and an apology ; which being uncomplied with, 
they went armed into an adjacent field; and your un- 
happy daughter's husband was lefl weltering in his blood. 

Sib Oilb. And how, sir, became you acquainted with 
this? 

MoBD« At the holy altar, I joined their hands in matri- 
mony. At the grave of the gallant de MonneviUe, I read 
his funeral service ! 

Sib Gilb. Why— why has this important communication 
been witheld until this time ? 

MoBD. Your patience. Sir. For a difference on a point of 
doctrine, I incurred the resentment of the prindpal ecclesiastic 
of the diocese. I have suffered a rigorous monastic imprison- 
ment for six years. A new order of affairs released me. Re- 
turning to my former home, I found your daughter's let- 
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ters^ entreating me to come forward and substantiate her 
innocence. It appeared that she had made a vain appeal 
to your compassion ; and to crown her misery^ on her arri- 
val in London^ her child^ a lovely boy, was conveyed away 
from her. 

SiK GiLB. {WUh emoium.) I heard of that calami^r^ air. 

MoRD. For four long years has your daughter been in 
dreadful anxiety as to his fate, and every effort to discover 
him has been ineffectual. She has quitted her bouae in 
London, which had been purchased and furnished by the 
agents of De Monneville, and letting it, lives now in retire- 
ment 

(Sir Gilbert rings bell, enter a Servant) r. h. 

Sir Gilb. Prepare refreshments in the next room, and 
let some one hasten to Mr. Strawberry's — desire my late old 
servant, Jacob, to come over to me instantly. {EjcU 
Servant ) — {To Mordaunt.) Sir, I go this evening to Lon- 
don — if you will accept a seat in my carriage, we can fully 
converse on this painful subject, and I will endeavour to 
do my unhappy daughter justice. Be pleased to step into 
this room. (Moroaunt bows, and cxiL) r. h. 

Sir Gilb. So ! — All my harshness : all my venomous 
feeling towards my daughter (inflicted because 1 considered 
her guilty) now recoils upon myself. But the boy shall be 
restored — she shall again be made happy. {A tap at the 
door,) Who is there ? 

Enter Jacob Buzzard l. h. 

Jacob. What be Sir Gilbert's pleasure ? 

Sir Gilb. Come hither, Jacob. \Vhere is the boy that 
was entrusted to your care about four years ago ? 

Jacob. The — the boy —sir ? ( Trembling.) 

Sir Gilb. Whence this confusion ? 
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Jacob. You have taken me suddenly by surprise^ sir. 

Sir Gilb. How ! Villain ? 

Jacob. You told me to convey the little boy from your 
sight — I obeyed you. 

Sir Gilb. Have you not received an annual stipend for 
his support ? 

Jacob. Ye—yes^ Sir Gilbert — and I delivered the little 
fellow to the care of (I hope) an honest man^ who dwells on 
the common. 

Sir Gilb. Oh ! then the child is safe. He must be 
immediately sent for — I must see the boy this night — ay, 
before I start for London. 

Jacob. It is now so late — I fear it will be impossible. Sir 
Gilbert. 

Sir Gilb. I will excuse your absence to your present 
master, Mr. Strawberry ; it is of import that the child 
should be found to-night. You need not bring him here— 
no— -let me see — Is not the western lodge of the park occu- 
pied by your wife ? 

Jacob. Thanks to your bounty. Sir — ^yes, it be. 

Sir Gilb. Then convey the child to the lodge— it is in 
my road to London. (Half apart, but overheard by Jacob.) 
I should not recognize the boy again were I to meet him ; 
but to be assured of his safety, my heart would regain its 
ease. You hear, Jacob ? 

Jacob. If it be possible, your honour shaU be obeyed. 

Sir Gilb. There cannot be any difficulty. Remember, 
at ten o'clock I shall be at the lodge — let me find you there 
with the boy, and do not fail. (^Exit Sir Gilbert.) 

Jacob. Here's a quandary ! What is to be done ? One 
lie leads to many ; I took Sir Gilbert at his word — ** that he 
never would see the brat again ;" as for the stipend, curse 
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the money^ it burnt a hole in my pocket. Where's diat 
poaching scoundrel^ Dan Slinker ? I gave tho boy to his 
care^ but I never thought it worth while to inquire whet 
had befallen him since. It will be a dark night^I shell 
have a chance of meeting Slinker^-perhaps in the home 
preserve. What's o'clock? {Looks at watch.) It will be 
worth a short run there^ at any rate. La ! deary me^ it 
requires a deal of trouble to keep up a respectable chsncter. 
(^ExitJ) L. H. 



SCENE in. 

Night. A Coppice. 

Enter a Poacher^ cautiously; he listens, and beckons on 

three others, r. h. 2 e. 

GLEE — (Poetry Selected.) 
Over heath and over field 

He must scramble who would iind us. 
In the copsewood close concealed, 

With a running brook behind uh. 
Here we list no village clocks — 
Livelier sound the pheasant cocks. 
Crowing — calling round about, 
As if to point their roostings out. 
But many a bird shall cease to crow 
£*er we from the copsewood go. 
Underneath the old elm-tree, 
There we*ll drink right merrily ; 
Feasting in the grassy lane 
Here this hour, then gone again. 

{Ejceiint, excepting the 1st Poacher.) l. h. 

l8t Poacher. No ! by the marks I led, the keepers ar'nt 
been here, and I twigged them over a bowl of hot punch at 
the Thorncliflfe Arms. {Whistles.) Dan ! Slinker ! 




I 



Enter Dan Slinker. u-h. 

Slink. Curae your bawling !~-Joud enough to bring Sir 
Gilbert from the manor-houae. Here— while I try this 
copse — you c^rry these loug-taiU to Knapp'« Bosh^you'll 
find four short-tails in the dry ditch. ( Gives jiktatanU in a bag 
to Poacher.) The London coach will be up io ten minutes; 
put tlie bag under the old aah-tree. the guard will know 
where to Wlc for'un. {Exil PoncbernriM bag. L. H.) I sm'l 
tried this here presarve these three weeks. Dang it, ain the 
passing of the Game Act, we've got good customers with the 
Iiunnun poulterers now; butwhat'sapoor m&ii todo? Tliere 
be no use in starving while one can poach a little— better 
Btk being xhut in jail, where we be sure o' board and lodging, 
and to be well taken caxe of, than (lie by inches o hunger. 
(TAr moon appears.) Ah, mother white~face! I didn't 
xeckon on you to-night— it look'd cloudy. I should like to 
Jflir the t/iineout ot'you— (iwXiii^o^), and some one comes 
this way— tan it be Sir Gilbert, or a new gamekeeper ? 
Houe of tlie old 'uus will touch I — seeing as how I makes it 
worth their while to go to sleep, and let mc work in quiet. 
•iBttires.) K. u. 

Enter Jacob, l. a. 

Jacob. If I have any tuck, somewhere hereabouts, Dan 
Slinker may be loitering; this is his time — I will try tlie 
rignal (rrhUtles). Poor Dan and I have been great dealers 
in our day. 

Rt-cutcr Slinkbu. b. h. 

Slink A friend, by your whistlf. 

Jacod- It is I. Dan ! (in an un(/(r<onr) I, Jacob Bussar 

Slink. You here? then by gosh you waiit^ sunimut — or 
you'd see me skinned alive, before you'd walk out this tiinr 
o'n^b 
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Jacob. What a grumbler ! 

Slink. Grumbler ! why it is jou, and aach aa you and 
your masters^ that have made me what I am. 

Jacob. Why^ Dan^ you've put me in good company— well 
here you are^ innocently bagging the pheasants. 

Slink. And who^ when the game was bagged and aold, 
and all the danger over^ who innocently shared in the spoil? 
who but you^you sanctified old villain ?— it was you first 
tempted rae ! 

Jacob. Sodly^ Mr. Slinker. 

Slink. When you were Sir Gilbert's head keeper and 
farm bailifT^ you lured me to this life-^you knew well enough 
that the wages of a labourer could not support a wife and 
seven helpless chicks ! — You knew that I had a stubborn 
spirit that would not let rae stand praying and begging at 
the poor-house door — no^ no^ if all at home were crying or 
dying wi' hunger^ I could hardly do that. 

Jacob. Come, Dan, I did not intend to hurt you. 

Slink. Instead of giving me constant employ at a little 
better wages, which you could ha' done without injury to 
your master (for I rvas willing to work), you persuaded me 
to turn poacher — and then — rot you ! you threatened to lay 
me in prison unless I paid you more than half the produce 
o* the game. 

Jacob. Softly — gently, my good Slinker — ^this is ill-tem- 
pered. I — I have sought you to-night, to ask you a question. 

Slink. I knew he wanted summut, I said so — dang the 
old hypocrite turning up the whites of his eyes in the 
moonshine ! — Well, what be it ? 

Jacob. Where is that little boy I placed under your pro- 
tection four years ago ? 
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Slink. Hal ha ! ha I What do you call placing under my 
protection ? — O I it's like you — you canting sinner! 

Jacob. Did I not bring the boy to you ? 

Slink. Sartainly. 

Jacob. And where is he ? 

Slink. How should I know by this time— four years ago ! 
I'm sometimes glad to forget what has happened four days 
ago. The boy may be sent to Botany Bay for picking 
pocket»— 

Jacob. Bless my heart ! Tell me, how did you dispose 
of him? 

Slink. He was disposed of— let that satisfy you. 

Jacob. Disposed of ! — and did not your compassion— « 

Slink. Compassion ! was it a time for me to compassion- 
ate a stranger's brat, when seven of my own flesh and blood 
were fighting and scratching for the pen'north o' bread I 
could throw among 'em ? — ^Aye ! — and when their poor mo- 
ther, too, was fainting for the want of it ? (shudders) I ha' 
seen starvation enough around me. 

Jacob. But the boy — Slinker, I will reward you nobly, 
if you can lead me to him. 

Slink. Impossible — I drove the little fellow, in a higler's 
cart, to Lunnun — and there I abandonated him. 

Jacob. Undone ! {Apart,) How shall I face Sir Gilbert? 

Slink. (Aside.) I shan't let out the secret that I sold the 
boy to a chimney-sweep— or old wicked will ax me for his 
share of three sovereigns ! 

Jacob. And you will give me no further information ? 

Slink. No — that is all you will get out o' me. 

Jacob. Then look to yourself, Mr. Slinker — (threatening). 

Slink. What, you'll peach, will you ? I say, old 'un, 
this here is the air-gun you bought for me to knock down 
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the pheasants quietl3r (prodttces it). These lliii^finiiiBes 
have been known to kill a man before now. Ton kad better 
be off— afore it goes oft^ points A)_I asei^t partleular wbat 
I shoot. 

Jacob. Dear roe^ how odd, Mr. Blinkep— 4)le8s my soul 
and body, Mr. SHnker— (Slikkbk aima, he exHs haHify.) IcH. 

8link. Ha I ha ! ha ! I've frightened the devil's prime 
minister— now for the long-tails. (Eaii,) r. r. 



SCENE IV. 

Interior of a Park Lodge ; door leading to an inner room. 

R^BBCeA discovered ironing Unem. Clothes-horse before tkejire, 

Reb. Dear, deary me ! Ah f mine is an odd life, sure 
enough. I'm a married 'oman, and yet, to all intents and 
purposes, I'm almost single— shut up in tliis sditary park 
lodge — all my business is to open an old gate, that goes with 
such a scrauk, like cutting the throats of ten ravens at once — 
my inconvenient husband, Mr. Jacob Buzzard {puts the iron 
to her face) quite cold ! — ^he hasn't been nigh me for these 
last ten days — to be sure he lives in another service— I must 
have one rather warmer than that [changes iron). Oh, why 
did mother ever marry me to him ? — Ah ! I know, when I 
consented, I thought of the song of Old Robin Gray. (Sings,) 

" Mj father argued fkir ; and my mother did na speak, 
But she lookM in my face till my heart was like to break ; 
So I gaed him my hand, but my heart was 1* the sea, 
And auld Robin Gray was a gudeman to me.'* 

Ah ! 80 I took old Jacob for his riches— I took him for bet- 
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ter and for worse— bat I found him wont tfam I took 
for, — By Oiminy, I shall wake Dick (looks tknmgh m door) ; no 
my dear bojr's as iut as a diordi, therefore I wiU be as si- 
lent as a dmrch-monse. Jacob wants to send my poor Dick 
out to work already in the fields, but I'll iron and double- 
iron for every body, sooner than the boy shall have his 
strength broken down by early labour — ^here's a deal to do^ 
I'm afraid I have got too many irons in the fire. {Knock at 
door.) 

RsB. Who is there ? — Who's«there, I say ? 

Jacob. {Without.) Who is here, indeed ? 

Reb. My husband ! Oh, gracious \^{Runs and opens the 
door. Jacob enters.) — Why, Jacob, Jacob, how pale you look ? 

Jacob. {Apart.) That dang'd air-gun goes off without a 
report — but I don*t think he has hit me. — {Feeling his back.) 

Reb. What is the matter ? 

Jacob. Eh— I don't know, Becky,— nothing. 

Rbb. Jacob, I can tell better .- don't your wife understand 
your looks ? — Have you had words with your master ? 

Jacob. If I have any words wi' he, they be always kind 
ones. Bless you, old master Strawberry is one of the soft, 
cabbaged-headed gentlemen— he trusts me through thick and 
thin— I am't afeard of he as I used to be of my kst matter, 
Sir Gilbert— (C/oc^ cAtme#.)— A quarter to ten f— lookers f 
what is to be done?— (*9t/i down thoughtfully.) 

Rbb. And is this all the consolation you can l>ring to your 
poor wife, after so mapy days absence ? I tell you wlist, 
Jacob, if s my opinion you want some «u|)per, old gmtlr. 
man. What do you think, now, of sitUng Atmn, niee and 
comfortable, with a boUed rabbit smothered with onions ^- 
[He shakes his head.)^Or, if you shake y^mt b«Kl al a \ftAM 
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rabbit, what would you say to a Wdah rabbit, if yaa aw 
one before you ? 

Jacob. Curse all rabbits!— tny head be too foil to think 
of putting any thing in my stomach. 

Reb. Ugh ! you are as cross as two sticks. What is the 
matter? 

Jacob. That boy !— that boy ! 

Reb. That l>oy!'-^Oh, you are recollecting poor Dick, 
your only son. 

Jacob. Dick ! — eh — ay^-ndi !— how is Dicky ? 

Reb. You cold«>hearted flint ! — {Mimics,) — '' How is 
Dicky ?" — ^the boy has gone to bed. Why, our Dick grows 
as nice and genteel-a-lookiiig young codger as ever you see. 
— I mean him to be a clergyman. 

Jacob. A clergyman ! pooh ! how is he to get his living ? 
It wants What's o'clock ? 

Reb. Well ! when you ate settling what it wants to be a 
clergyman, you ask— (itftwiw.) — " Whedts o'clock." Why, 
it is ten minutes to ten — it is mortal late. Does your lord- 
ship mean to sleep here to-night ? 

Jacob. I am going to Lunnun to^^night, Becky. 

Reb. La! Jacob, what extraordinary conduct— (Goef up.) 

Jacob. (Apart.) Sir Gilbert will be here directly : I know 
him too well to disappoint or thwart him-^he'd probe the 
affair to its depth— my character will be blown — I shall lose 
the employ of Mr. Strawberry, and end my days in jail. — 
A lucky thought comes uppermost-v-Rebecca ! 

Reb. {Coldly.) Well, Mr. Bueeard ! 

Jacob. Has Sir Gilbert Thoniclifie ever seen our Dick ? 

Reb. Not since he was short-coated, poor child. 

Jacob. You are sure ? 
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Rbb. Centio. Why do ymi adc ? 

Jacob. I mem to Aaw tfe boy to Sir Oilbcfty who will 
call here to-night, oo hb roed to town. Go, wake hfan up, 
and make the child look m tidy m jmi can. 

Rbb. For the matter of that, IKck is alwaya tidy— aee 
how I plait hia frills. If • a diame to wake Imn, thoogh— 
he has redted '' Ham dolk ike Uuk 6iury bee," and gone off 
bang to deep, two hoora ago. 

Jacoib. Oo, lore, wake Dick op: p er hapa Bir Oilberfa 
teeing him to-night may baild hia fixtone : who knowi ? 

Rbb. Do yoQ really think it will do him any good ? 

Jacob. Yoo aay Sir Gilbert haa not aeea the boy finr years ; 
who knows bat he may take a fimcy to him ? 

Rbb. Well, it is never worth while throwing away a 
chance. Ah ! Jacob Bossard, thee haat got a sdieming 
head-^ Goet talo room.) Come, Didc, boy, jmnp op— Dicky 

Jacob. Ay, if ray scheming head aometimes gets me into 
scrapes, it gets me out again. I am in a hobble now — ^Yes, 
it is the only plan to sare me. Sir Gflbert only wishes to 
see the boy to-night; it is sereral years since he saw the 
other. The lads had the same aJoored hair; and Sir Gil- 
bert barely looked at the little discarded duld before he was 
sent away, and it is not probaUe that the poor wretch will 
erer torn op again. — {Chimes, and dock strikes tettJy^'Sir 
Gilbert win be here directly. Shall I tell Rebecca? No: 
she will not agree to my plan — Ae is too honest, till I can 
palaver her over. Hark l—the carriage ! — {Noise of ike car* 
riage heard withmit,)'-! tremble — Psha ! coward, brace up 
your old sinews ; you have been in worse messes than this. 
— (7ail«f a light, opens door of the Lodge.) 
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Enter Sir Gilbbbt and Mordavmt. 

Sir Gilb. WeH, Jacob, have you succeeded ?— have you 
executed my commission ? 

Jacob. I — I — ha' done my best, sir. 

Sir Gilb. I am impatient to behold my grandson--for as 
such I must now acknowledge him. (7V> Jacob.) Produce 
the boy. 

Jacob. He is gone to bed, sir— but Mrs. Buzzard wiU 
fetch him up again. . . .perhaps you would not like to have 
him roused up ? 

Sir Gilb. {Impatient.) Instantly, Jacob, instantly ! 

Jacob. Oh, by all means, sir. Rebecca, love — here's Sir 
Gilbert wants to see — a — the little fellow. 
Enter Rebecca, leading Dick, neatli^ dressed ; she combs 

his hair down. 

Reb. {Curtsies.) Make your best bow, sir. 

Sir Gilb. Good evening to you, mistress Rebecca, — he 
appears in perfect health. My little man, your hand. ( The 
hoy hangs hack.) 

Reb. He be shamefaced afore gentlefolks, leading so 
lonesome a-life 

Jacob. {Apart to Sir Gilbert.) On the common. 

Reb. But he is as nice a boy as ever drew the breath ot 
heaven, tho* I say it — and if — 

Jacob. {Puts his hand on Rebecca's mouth.) Hush, Re- 
becca, {aside) if you talk you will spoil all. — If Sir Gilbert 
has a mind to take a fancy to him^ let him take it in his 
own way. 

Sir Gilb. {Laying his hand on Dick's head.) Poor 
child ! I have injured thee, and thy mother 

Reb. Sir ? {Aside) What does he mean, I wonder ? — 
(Jacob takes her up the stage.) 



SibGiuu (Tm 



£ttfaer,tfae 
Hoftow (After m 




ftftGfiJik He 

Rem. iOmeify.) TkatlmmmaehBhmwBt^wk. 

iMxm, BwAl {Afmri §9 EmmmecA, mmd pmckkig ier.) 

Reb. Oh ! how yoo pincli, Hr. Boxxsrd. I w — * t hsfe 
iMj Dicky roDdofwn. (To SmOnonrr^ 8r, if jwi picMe, 
the boy cm read and wnie, my, amd work m little with hie 
needfe too— y<ea maSkt, war, b«t ilf s hoidy^ jam know, if a 
iRittoo ooiBee cS*"^-^^ 

Jacob. Rebecca! 

Sib Oilb. Haiiiph ! jm I to ■mkiHawl then that he 
owes his edocatidD to yoQ, Rebecca? 

Rbb. Eveiybitofit— (niM«i[^AcrAaiid^.--«TcryB»nei 
of it. 

%%M Oils. Yam have nMmaged this wdl, Jacob— yoo cer- 
tainly hare obeyed my otders in keeping this child ftoai ny 
aighty bat ycm have broogfat him np in health and co mfb r t — 
yoo dudl not go unrewarded. (Rbbbcca Mtereg.) 

Jacob. I told you, sir— the boy was entmsted to the care 
of honest persons. I hope wr 6e asuiclfrerf Aones/. 

Sib Gilb. And your wife— she has been a second mother 
to him. 

Rbb. Secomd mother! Who was his first mother then, I 
wonder? 

Sib Gilb. You shall know in doe time, my good woman 
—I intend the boy to go to London with me to-night. 



Jacob. 
Reb 



> Tonight, sir? 
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Sir Gilb. Yes— I cannot bear the tospense-— »lie ahall 
accompany me in the carriage to-night, — to-morrow^ he 
shall be restored to his fond mother's arms. 

Rbb. Oh ! be joyful^ then / am going to Lunnonj too — 

Sir Gilb. Why^ as you have kindly attended to the 
Mrants of the boy for years^ I have no objection to your fol- 
lowing us to town. But for that child, I shall not part with 
him until I have placed him in the embrace of his natural 
protectress. 

Reb. His natural protectress! 1 know your honour 

will take care of him till I see him again. 

Jacob. Hush— hush— get the bq3r's hat and little great 
coat (Aside) Dick's fortune's made — go, quick, Rebecca. 

Reb. Well I I declare— -(Rebecca enters the roam with 
Dick.) Come along, my little man. 

Jacob. My wife has become fond o' the boy, sir — he! he ! 
women are such sod creatures. La ! deary me — 

Sir Gilb. Mr. Mordaunt ; I have to apologize for this 
delay, but it forms a part of your mission — how fervently 
will poor Rosalie bless you, for having been the restorer of 
her child ! — Jacob ; quick with the boy to the carriage. 
(To Mordaunt) Come, sir. {Exeunt Sir Gilbert and 
Mordaunt.) 

Re-enter Rebecca with Dick. 

FINALE. 
Reb. The moon is up, the night is mild ; 
Farewell, fiEU*ewell, my dearest child. 
Sir Gilbert's Servant, at door. 
The carriage waits. 
Reb. Another kiss ; 

Take this, and this, and this, and this ; 
The moon is up, the night is mild — 
Farewell, fiurewell, my dearest child. 
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(Servant leads Dick out.) 
RcB. So bright and clear the eTening tkj — 

Good night, my hoy ; good bye, good bye. 

(JFhiitle without) 
Jacob. Those infernal poachers again^ now I dam't say 
my soul's ray own. 

(Poachers enter.) 
Old fellow, old fellow. 
We know you've some ale that is mellow ; 
And as you love to drink the best, 
We*ll taste It 'ere you go to rest. 

(Jacob brings otijugs of beer, hands them to the Poachers.) 
Poach. The tyrant gone, our labour's done, 

We'll drown melancholy in ale and be jolly. 

( The nightingale heard without.) 
IlEB. List, list, to the jug, jug, jug, jug, jug. 

Poach. Wc take to the jug, jug, jug, jug, jug. 

&C. &c. &c. 



END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II.— SCENE I. 

A handnme Bed Chamber^ BedFumkure wkiie, Ckimmey aiut 
Fire-place, Chair 9 ^ ZVwfe^ fwiik Glass. Poriraitcfa Ladg. 

Mr. Stsawbsbrt discoMred m a Cap 4md FUmnel Mommg 

Gown. 

Strawb. Well^ thank goodnessi itf a day-light and Fm op 
{puis out lamp on hob.) I have riept TeryHttle ; but we all 
know what a strange bed is. In the country^ the charming 
tranquillity of one's chamber — ^but here, in London, the 
rattling of the coaches — the tramp of the police— the con- 
cert of the cats^ and the chiming of the chordi clocks dis- 
turb one's repose abominably. {A tap at the door,) l. b. 

Enter Jacob^ with a Jug. l. h. 
Oh ! the hot water : how did you sleep^ Jacob ? 

Jacob. Purely^ thank you^ sir ; a man with a clear con- 
science generally rests well. 

Strawb. (Rising) 1 observe you always contrive to lug in 
your conscience ; what is that scraping I have heard in the 
wall for the last half hour ? 

Jacob. It must be the sweeping of the chimney in the 
next room/sir. 

Strawb. Sweeping of the chimney; by machinery, I 
hope? 

Jacob. No, sir, it's one of them there little black chaps. 

Strawb. How dare you, Jacob, who know my ideas on 
the subject, permit such an atrocious action as emplojdng a 
climbing boy. 

Jacob. Sir, it wam't I — I couldn't find it in my conscience 
to do it ; it were the housekeeper ; she forgot it yesterday. 

Strawb. Then I wish the housekeeper was poked up the 
flue for her inhumanity. Poor injured infancy ! why adhere 
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to a custom which is as barbarous as it is unnecessary ? You 
know I never have allowed it in the country. 

Jacob. No, sir, we be humane in the country. 

Strawb. Ah! aye. 

Jacob. Blessed be humanity ! we do it there with a live 
goose, tie •his legs together, shove him head foremost down 
the chimney ; he flaps his wines, and we lug him up and 
down with a rope. 

Strawb. What! 

Jaci». If the chimney be very wide, we take two live 



Strawb. I never knew of this. Sirrah ; though I have 
often wondered what made the poor geese so dirty. I 
thought I purchased machinery : what became of it? 
Jacob. I think the rats eat it 

Strawb. Mark me, Jacob, I never will be accessory to 
the infliction of this horrible cruelty, oppression, and disease 
to poor helpless children. Put the water in the dressing closet 
(Jacob enters closet, r. b.) I can't contain myself, when 
I think of the inhumanity— the degradation-^the— (Jacob 
crauet behind.} Never let me hear again of sudi an occur- 
rence, while you remain in my service. [Exit.) r. h. 

Jacob. No, sir, no. I'll take care (aside) never to tell 
you any mcnre. {Exit.) i*. H. 

(A short piece of descriptive music^ accompanied 6y the 

rattling if the shooeL The Boy cries miihout, " Sweep ! 

Sweep!'' The music continues. The Boy descends 

from the chimney with a brush and seraper in his hand ; 

he shakes himself^ and pulls his cap from oner hisface^ 

looking round with wonder.) 

Boy. Oh, dear ! this is not the chimney I went up ! I 

have come down the wrong flue ; how they will thump me ! 

D 
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Bless my soul ! it is a bed-room ; what shall I do ? I dare 
not get up again, for I was almost su€bcated in struggling 
through the narrow brick- work. What, if I went to the 
door yonder, and called out " Sweep V {crossing.) No, they 
would say I came here to steal something (sobs,) Oh, what 
a miserable life I lead ! I, who recollect a kind nurse, and 
a comfortable home, when I used to lie down on a bed (hoh 
at the bed,) What is the matter with me ? the bed was ao 
very like that {creeping towards the bed.) I could almost 
swear that I have slept in this room— ay, fifty times and 
in this bed [draws the curtains, which he blacks with sooi 6y 
his touch.) In this glass, too, I used to peep at myself (goes 
towards dressing table,) I hav'n't seen my face in a glass 
since I have been a filthy sweep (looks at htjnself, and utters 
a cry of horror,) What a fright! {sobs) they used to call 
me '' pretty boy ;" what would they say, if they saw me 
now ? {Retreats from table, the toilet cloth discovered soiled,) 
Oh, la ! Oh, dear ! {sits on a chair thoughtfully,) I am think- 
ing how my hard-hearted master will beat me on the head 
with a shovel, for coming down the wrong flue. He will be 
in a thundering passion. What is to be done ? {discovers 
the dirt.) Oh, mercy, here's a chair I have made ! {Attempts 
with his brush, and then with his sleeve, to wipe the soot off; 
makes it worse; tries to erase the black from the toilette cloth 
a*»d curtains.) There, now, it is all over with me. I shaU 
catch it — Perhaps I had best jump out of the window, and 
put an end to my misery at once {turns, and suddenly per^ 
ceives the portrait.) Oh, goodness, how my heart beats ! 
Now I know — now I am sure — that picture ! [kneels down, 
and sobs,) Yes ! oh where is she now ? [Hysterically.) Look 
at me ! smile at me ! remember me — mother ! mother ! 
mother ! 
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(Mr. Strawberry opens the dressing closet'door, and 
appears with his neck bare, a cloih over his shoulders, 
his sleeves tucked up, and an open razor in his hand.) 

Straws. Heyday ! what the deuce is all this ? 

(The Boy jumps up, sees 8trawbbrby with the open 
razor, and alarmed, runs and folds himself in the white 
bed curtains, and peeps.) 
Come out^ you unhappy black imp ! Come out, I say ! 

Boy. You will kill me ? 

Strawb. I kill you, poor boy ? I .> Alas ! what has the 
world come to that I should be suspected ? Do I look so 
terrible ? Oh ! I forgot (Closes the razor and puts it awa^.) 
Come out, you little imp ! 

Boy. {Creeps out, and falls on his knees.) Oh, Sir, if you 
have any mercy in your heart, forgive me ! 

Strawb. Forgive you, for what ? 

Boy. For coming down the wrong flue. 

Strawb. Do not fancy that I will hurt you, poor wretch ! 
You are cold, I dare say, and hungry ? 

Boy. I am, indeed. But master says, we are to be bold 
fellows, and never mind cold or hunger. 

Strawb. I can*t overcome the humane impulse I fed. 
Here's an object upon whom I can bestow my proper cha^ 
rity ! Do you know, my little fellow, that I am a subscriber 
to the Association for alleviating the miseries of Climbing 
Boys ? Come here ; give me your hand —give me your hand^ 
I say ! Tell me, how came you in your present situation ? 

Boy. I came down the chimney. 

Strawb. I know that — I mean, did your father consent 
to your becoming a sweep ? 

Boy. I never had a father. 

Strawb. Poor wretch ! 
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Boy. I remember my mother 1 I think I da 

Stbawb. Well, and who was she ^ 

Boy. She was a lady. But don't say I said it. 

Straws. Why not ? 

Boy. Because master and the other sweeps knock me 
about so, if I ever mention it ; they sneer at me, kick me, 
and call me " Gentleman Billy." 

Stbawb. Gentleman Billy ! poor Gentleman Billy ! 
What say you to being relieved from your rags and soot? 

BoY. Oh, sir ! I would pray for you for ever and ever, 
and— 

Stbawb. And what, poor boy ? 

Boy. I was going to say I would sweep all your chimneys 
for nothing. I had a mother once who nursed me kindly : 
who — (turns towards the picture) Should she be living ! 
Sir ! might I be so bold as to ask — how I tremble !— if you 
know who that lady is ? ' 

Stbawb. An odd question. No, I only came from the 
country to this ready furnished house last night. Why do 
you inquire? 

Boy. Sir ! I — I— He never will believe me {aside.) Oh ! 
good gentleman — that is the picture of my nurse, and, I 
think, my mother ; it is, it is, indeed. 

Stbawb. {With emotion,) Eh !• what? And shall I per- 
haps be the means of restoring a lost being to his mother^ 
too ? {Rings bell violently,) It must and shall be done with- 
out a moment's delay. {Extravagantly excited) I am in such 
a rage at the cruel degradation of these little black human 
specks, that I could in a paroxysm tear my shirt to pieces. 
Ugh! 

Boy. (Apart.) He is going to send for master, and he'll 
break my back ! I'm off. 
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( The Boy U hasiily making his waif up the chimney. 
Stbawbbbry runs after him^andpuUs him down again 
hy the legs.) 

Straws. Come down I say, you naughty boy! Can^ 
you be quiet and let me do a kind action ? No, the cruel 
treatment this poor child has received has blighted all his 
hopes of humanity ! I must positively speak to him harshly 
to make him comprehend my meaning, (/it a threatening 
manner) You little rascal ! do you hear ? — I intend to buy 
your time of your master, have your skin washed, give you 
some new clothes, send you to school — there, that has made 
an impression on him ! and — {looks at his hands) confound 
it, he has made an impression on me ! 

Enter Jacob l. h. — he starts. 

Jacob. The devil and Doctor Faustus ! 

Stbawb. Well, Jacob, what are you staring at ? 

JACob. Oh, this be the little chap they are making such a 
bother about in the next room ; they have lost the little 
chimney-sweep they sent up ; his master thought as how 
he had gone to sleep, so he has lighted a straw fire in the 
grate to bring him down again. 

Stbawb. Lighted a straw fire beneath the poor wretch to 
bring him down ! this clenches the affair : Jacob, you are a 
person of pious sensibility ? 

Jacob. I be, sir. 

Straws. You can appreciate my feelings — I — I — ahem ! 
I intend to patronise this unhappy soot-coloured natural 
production. Wait here till I have settled the point with the 
inhuman wretch to whom he is sold or apprenticed. Be 
kind to him, or, exemplary as you are, I will give you warn- 
ing without a character. {Exit.) l. h. 

Jacob. Well, this be the queerest fVeak ! But I know 

d2 
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my master's humour. ( To Boy.) There, don't etuid shiver- 
ing there. Oh, I was to he kind to him. {In am afftcUd Ume 
qfcivilUy) Will you have a glass of water ? 

Boy. No, sir. 

J^coB. That there old gentleman is going to be a friend 
to you. 

Boy. I am glad of that, for I have but one friend in llie 
world. 

Jacob. And what be his name ? 

Bov. Jack. 

Jacob. Jack ! Jack what ? 

Boy. I only know him by the name of Jack. 

Jacob. Only do know him by the name of Jack, he ! he ! 
Smoke Jack mayhap ! Birds of a feather do flock together ! 
he ! he ! And where does Jack live ? 

Boy. He lives— he lives out of doors; but he has the 
kindest heart — he's a big fat boy, and has saved me many a 
larruping. {Looks at Jacob.) He is only laughing at me ! I 
wish the kind-hearted gentleman would return ! 
Enter Stawberry, {elated,) l. h. 

Stkawb. It is all settled! — it is all settled! your sooty 
indentures are to be given up. Mr. Scroggins, your master 
in the art and mystery of sweeping chimneys, has swept his 
bandy legs out of the house, bag and baggage. 

Boy. And I am not to follow him and cry " sweep" any 
more? 

Strawb. You shall never cry again. Jacob, d'ye hear ? 
take this little fellow to the housemaid ; tell her to wash him 
as white as a snowball — gallop to the ready-made clothes 
warehouse, order them to send several small suits^-^do not 
lose a moment. 

Jacob. But breakfast be waiting, sir. 

Straws. Hang breakfast, sir! Is breakfast to interfere 
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with a point of humanity? it must be done before breakfast, 
ril astonish my prim sister. Go with my servant^ my little 
fellow—not a word — quick! Run, Jacob, and instantly 
transform my bladLbird into a robin<-redbreast— (TAe Boy 
aUempU to lay hold qf Jacob's hand; he haMf/ withdraws it, 
and exeunt,) l. h. — ^What will my sister say ? What will the 
generality of the world say ? Reprobate my conduct in the 
same manner they did when I chose to let my cid horses end 
their days in the orchard without work, in preference to 
selling them to the proprietor of a sand-cart ; abuse me for 
my folly, as they did when I filled the bellies of all the little 
ragged boys and girls in the parish, with beef and pudding, 
on Christmas days. They were the pleasantest dinner parties 
I' erer had in my life, for all that ; and I wish I was down 
in the country again, settling the ox-cheek soup and blanket 
distribution business at the poor-house, instead of having to 
write, and afterwards to repeat, a cursed maiden speech in 
another house— Ugh ! — (A tap at the door,) — Who is there P 

Miss Stbaw. (fVithoitt.) Brother, are you dressed? Can 
I come in ? 

Strawb. Oh, yes, my dear. 

Enter Miss Strawbbbry. l. h. 

Miss Straws. Well, how did you sleep ? Pah ! London 
smoke, and London fihh— that which they call deanlincss 
here. How do you find yourself? 

Strawb. {Abstracted) Poor fellow! rescued from dirt 
rags, and misery ! 

Miss Strawb. What, wasn't your bed comfortable ? I 
was so particular to direct, in our new abode, that it should 
be all nice for you. Do you hear me? 

Strawb. I have no faylt to find with the bed ; it was 
dean, comfortable, and all the fiimiture, UHK-^Ahstractedly, 
passes his handka'chief several times across his face, which 
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blacks f/.)— It annoys me that the poor little fellow should 
imagine that I could injure him. Is there, then, such inhu- 
manity marked on my countenance? Look in my £nce, sister. 

Miss Strawb. I do : and it is uncommonly dirty. My 
dear brother, where is all this come from ? 

Straws. What is the matter ? 

]\Ii8s Straws. {Putting on tpectades^ In my hotn days I 
never saw you in such a pickle. 

Straws. Pickle! 

Miss Straws. And you tell me your bed was clean and 
comfortable— (GotN^ towards bed.) — Mercy ! only look at the 
curtains ! And here's a dressing-table 1 What a filthy 
chair ! — ruin to one's best poplin. 

Straws. Shall I tell her yet of the Climbing Boy?— 
{Aside,) No. 

Miss Straws. Go ; wash your face. 

Straws. Pickle indeed ! Pickle ! 

{Exit into dressing closet,) 

Miss Straws. I have heard a great deal of London smoke 
and dirt, but I had not an idea that it was half as bad as 
this, — {She blows her ruffles and shakes her rfre#*.) — Pooh ! 
tut, tut ! My visit in this indescribably filthy place will not 
last long. This is beyond all the disagreeables one meets 
with in the country ; though even there, as mistress of my 
brother's house, I have my little trials and troubles. 

COMIC MEDLEY. 

How sweet in the woodlands, with neat house and lawn. 
Serene to awaken, and taste the fresh mom. 

Aia — '^ Axoay with thit pouting and sadness,'* 
You may talk of the calm of a village, 

Of the quiet of country life. 
But your peace is destroyed by small pillage, 

Your solitude soured by strife. 
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I am mistreM — but then there*t a master — 

I cannot da all that I wish ; 
So 111 sum up first one day*s disaster, 

And 3rou*ll own it a kettle offish. 

Air—'' Our PoUy is a tad tiuL'* 

I ring mjr bell for Mary, my maid. Dame Huggins* daughter, 
A tidy serrant she would be, remembering what I taught her ; 
But she has got no head to think— is such a stupid Mary, 
WhateTer orders I may give, she always acts contrary ; 
For when I say I*m not at home, if troubled with the vapours. 
Shell shew in smart-dressed company, with me, my hair in papers. 
And there they sit, fiill pufi^, and sneer, finr half an hour poking ; 
I only ask it privately — ^now is not that provoking ? 

(Spoken.) Then the next thing is : — 

Old Air. 

Why, oh dear, what can the matter be ? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be? 
Oh dear, what can the matter be ? 

The thunder has soured the beer I 
Twelve feet under ground is the place where I stock it ; 
How the thunder could get in the cellar—I lock it, 
And safe keep the key in my dimity pocket, — 
Then how could the thunder get there ? 

Then oh, dear ! dear ! &c. &c. 

Air— '< The Groves <^ Bktmey.** 

Then in the kitchen 
(With many a flitch in), 
Our maids are stitching. 
Their duty there. 

It grieves me though, when 
The boys and ploughmen 
Behave so so — then 
It makea me stare. 
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Air—** Dam€ Durdm,** 

For John kissed MoUj, 
And Dick kissed Bettj, 
And Joe kissed D0II7, 
And Jmck kissed Kattj 
And Dorothy drsggle-tail ; 
It is enough to drive one mad this kissing should prevail. 

{Spoken.) But it all amounts to this: — 

There is no luck about the house 

When mj sharp eye's away; 
The proverb says — ^ The cat asleep« 

The mice will always play.** 

There's no luck, &c. &c. 

{Exit M1S8 Stbawbsrry.) l. h. 



SCENE II. 
A Chamber at Madaaib De Monnbville's. 

EfUer Rosalie, r. h. 
R08. Could I but deck with flowers the sacred ground 
where thou sleep'st in peace, I should have the mournful 
felicity of knowing that the same roses would soon bloom 
over thy mother's grave, dearest boy ! Thou should*st 
have wept for me — I should not have had to mourn thy 
loss. I shall not long sorrow for my child. 

SOSG,-^Poetry selected,) 

1. 

Gone is my light of youth, 

And fled my days of pleasure, 
When all was hope and truth, 

And trusting without measure. 
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Blindly I believed 

Words of fondness spoken ; 
Cniellj deceived. 

Peace for ever broken. 
What can charm me more ? 

Life hath lost its sweetness ; 
Weary lags the hour — 

Time hath lost its fleetness. 

Gone is my light o youth, &c. 

2. 

As the buds of May, 

Were the joys I cherished ; 
Sweet but frail as they. 

Thus they passed and perished ; 
And the few brght hours 

Wintry age can number. 
Sickly senseless flowers 

Lingering through December. 

Gone is my light of youth, &c. 

Enter LucT. l. h. 

Lucy. Oh, madam, your agent, Mr. Chiffonier, the up- 
holsterer, was here yesterday, and he has let your houde 
with the furniture to an elderly lady and gentleman from 
the country. 

Ro8. Ah ! the calamity I experienced there would not 
permit me to rest under its roof. 

Lucy. I have often been surprised, ma'am, that you 
should allow your portrait to hang up in that house. 

Roe. I see the reason of your dislike to my picture, 
painted in happier days, becoming the remark of strangers. 
I give you the commission now, Lucy, to have it removed 
— ^beg Mr. Chiffonier to bring it to me immediately. 

Lucy. Yes, — ma'am, the last time I saw your portrait, it 
was hanging over the chimney-piece of the apartment in 
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which you slept before you quitted your house. {A domble 
knock. Exit Lucy.) 

Sir Gilb. ( Without.) This way^ is she ? 

Res. Ah, my father's voice ! 

Enter Sib Gilbert Thorncliffe. l. h. 

Sir Gilb. Rosalie ! My daughter ! {Rosalie rushes to 
him, Jails on her knees, and kisses his hands.) 

Ros. Father ! beloved father ! forgive your unhappy and 
repentant fugitive. 

Sir Gilb. Rise, Rosalie; with this fond embrace all shall 
be forgotten^-all pardoned. 

Ros. Oh ! this is the first gleam of bliss my heart has 
experienced for years ! Pardoned ! — ^yes, pardoned — and 
again in a father's embrace ! 

Sir Gilb. Calm yourself, Rosalie — I have not a shade 
of displeasure nor of grief left ; I behold your transport at 
again being reconciled to a parent. What, if I could add to 
it by divulging a secret ? 

Ros. I pray, sir, not at this moment— my heart is too 
full. 

Sir Gilb. You had a son — 

Ros. {Suddetdy starting up.) What say you } — Does he 
live? — Know you ought of him ? — Mercy, father J — mercy! 

Sir Gilb. Listen, Rosalie — ^thy boy lives ! {She presses 
her father's fiand, and watches his countenance, but is unable 
to articulate.) Impressed with the idea — nay, convinced — 
that De Monneville was a villain, who had ruined and de- 
serted you, Twas driven to the verge of madness. You 
returned to London without proof of your marriage. I 
hastily visited France ; I endeavoured to ea3e my tortured 
heart to discover the truth. 

Rob. Fatality! 
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8iB OiLB. I was in a wild and disordered state of mind ; 
and, regardless of the horror it must have inflicted on your 
feelings, the boy was brought down privately to the 
country — ^if I condescended to look once at him, I own it 
was with the glance of a fiend. 
Roe. Ah! 

Sib Oilb. I gave directions that the child should be re- 
moved fVom my sight — I even proceeded to the extremity to 
▼ow that I never would see him again. The statement of 
your friend Mordaunt, however, recalled my sympathy, an 
I lost not a moment in hastening to London to hold you 
again to my heart, and, Rosalie, to restore your lost son to 
you. 

Ro8. My unremitting prayers have been heard ! Let me 
dasp my child in my fond embrace — we will never part again. 
(Sib 61LBBBT got9 off al the Me.) I hear his little foot- 
steps ? Dear, dear William ! he comes ! my head swims 
with joy — he comes. 

(Sib OiLBKBT leads on IHcK'—the hoy abashed, and his 
face withdrawn — Rosalib loiters towards him — kneels, 
gazes wildltf at him, pauses, and in a hurried manner 
passes her hand over the boy's forehead.) 
R08. Merciful goodness !— no— what mockery is this ? 
Sib Gilb. Rosalie ! 

Roa. (Shuddering.) This is not my child. Away ! hence! 
Sear not a mother's heart This last blow will deprive me 
of reason. Torture! pity! pity me! 

(Sib Gilbkbt approaches Rosalie — she recoils from 
him, and faints in Lucy's arms. Scene closes in on 
the group. 
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SCENE UI. 

Room ai Mr. Strawberry's. 

Enter Mr. Strawberry^ with a Newspaper, r. h. 

Strawb. Last night's debate — ^the ayes had it — ^to beaure — 
(Reads) — *' The concluding part of the Honorable Member's 
speech was rendered perfectly inaudible by the cries of 
hear ! hear ! from all sides of the House." Gad, how anxious 
they must have been to listen to it ! I wonder what effeet 
my maiden effort will prodace— {Reads) — ^'^ Roars of laugh- 
ter :" that's an ominous coincidence. 

Enter Jacob, l. h. 

WeU, Jacob, where is your mistress ? 

Jacob. Miss Prudence has gone out in a sedan chair, sir. 

Strawb. A sedan chair ! ha ! ha ! 

Jacob. Yes, sir, mistress be gone to call on the two Ho- 
norable Miss Starchblossoms at St. James's. 

Strawb. The Honorable Miss Starchblossoms! Ah, I 
remember they were the reigning toasts in about the middle 
of George the Third*s time. 

Jacob. She told me to have the place tidy, as she were 
going a shoplifting. 

Strawb. What! 

Jacob. Shopping, I mean ; and as you said something 
about toasts, they mayhap will all return here together to 
take chocolate. 

Strawb. {Apart,) A nest of antiquated virgins! who 
would be so cruel as to go a bird's nesting. 

Jacob. May I be so bold, as to remind you, sir, that you 
are to hire a footboy ^ 
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Strawb. Ay, I reooUect I am going down to the house 
this afternoon, and I'll see if any one wants a place. Where's 
the little black boy I sent to be white- washed ? 

Jacob. Oh^ Mary, housemaid and the slopseller ha' made 
a nice little chap of him now, I sent him up into the draw- 
ing-room. {Exit.) L. H. 

Stbawb. Hem ! I long to see my rescued victim. {Runs 
his eye aver the newspaper.) " Horrid brutality"—" Was mar- 
ried yesterday" — " Warranted quiet in harness" — " Should 
this meet the eye of the young gentleman who left his home, 

he is requested to" — " Use Rowland's Macassar Oil." — 
(Ejcit.) L. H. 



SCENE IV. 

The Drawing Room. Side-Window. An Arm Chair with 
practicable seat. Table with two vases of Jlowers, hand 
screen, S^. A bonnet. 

The Boy sings without^ ** Cherry ripe ! Cherry ripe !" &c. 
and enters, neatly dressed, laughing, r. h. 

Boy. Ha! ha! (admiring himself .) I declare I don't know 
myielf again ; here's a nice jacket, and a dean collar. How 
happy I am ! I can't make up my mmd with the change, 
whether I ought to cry or to laugh. If I could but just 
peep at myself in the glass — ^now I feel as if I ought to cry. 
{Sobs. — He gets on a chair before a mirror, bursts out laugh- 
ing.) — Oh, you dear little fellow — how glad I am to see 
you again ! you pretty little fellow ! (Jumps down.) Oh, I 
can't help singing for joy. 

Enter Strawberry. 

Strawb. Ah ! ah I ah ! this is something like ; you are 
gentleman Billy, now. 
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Boy. Oh^ sir, I am so happy^ that I cannot help aingiiig. 
Strawb. Sing away, then — there, there's half-A-crown 

for you. 

Bov. My filth and rags removed — I have had sudi a 
breakfast — I assure you, sir, that I feel quite another man. 
( Crosses to and fro, ) 

Strawb. What a change ! I vow he has the air of a gen- 
tleman — how wonderful for a sweep (looking at him), and so 
handsome ! my Climbing Boy is quite a chimney ornament. 

Boy. If you please, sir, may I look out of the window ? 

Strawb. Do what you like, child, but don't tumble into 
the street {Goes up to chair, and sits). 

Boy. {Goes to window and opens it,) Oh, if the other poor 
boys could see me now ! Aha ! hurrah ! hurrah ! there he 
goes yonder — Hoy ! holloa (calU) hoy ! 

Strawb. t)on't make such a noise, the people will think 
the house is on fire. What do you see } 

Boy. (Beckoning at the window,) What do I see} Oh, sir, 
it is my friend, my best friend — I — I — mean the next best 
friend to you I have in the world. 

Strawb. You have a friend, then ? 

Boy. a true-hearted friend — ^he once gave my late master, 
Mr. Scroggins, a black eye for beating me. 

Straws. Your friend must be a clever fellow to give a 
sweep a black eye. 

Boy. When I was starving with cold and hunger, he 
brought me piping-hot roasted potatoes. 

Strawb. A philanthropist ! I must know him. What is 
you friend's name ? 

Boy. Jack. Oh, sir, there isn't such a good fellow in all 
London. 

Strawb. Enumerate his good qualities. 
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BoT. If Jtck sees a poor dog running mad, with a tin- 
kettle tied to his tail, iie will stop him and release him from 
his misery— of any one beats his donkey, Jack sets his eye 
upon him and threatens him with Betty Martin. He won't 
allow cocks po fight in the street, but always parts them, 

and says, 

^ Their little hands were never made 
To tear each others* eyes.** 

Strawb. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I should like to be introduced to 
this paragon of humble virtue. 

Boy. Please sir, may I go down stairs, sir, and ask Jack 
how he is ? {Apart) I'll give him all the money I have got. 
Poor Jack ! kind Jack ! 

Strawb. Qo, bring him in. Let me speak to your ^iend. 

Boy. Yes, sir, oh yes, sir. {The hoy runs across, and stops 
suddenly at the door.) Yes, sir, I forgot myself, sir — sir ! 
(Strawberry turns his head ; the boy botvs gravely, and 
exit,) L. H. 

Strawb. He certainly has a manner — this is an eventful 
day with me. What care I for being thought eccentric ? 
Any thing to relieve my mind from that confounded maiden- 
speech — I wish I could procure a second-hand maiden 
speech, or an old maiden-speech, one that some other country 
member had \eh off, and was not much the worse for wear. 

Boy. ( Without). 1 tell you Jack, you are to come in. 

Jack. ( Without), Bless you I musn't — more than that, I 
dussn't. 

Strawb. Eh, modest as well as virtuous ! Bring your 
friend in, bring in the professor of humanity. (The hoy enters, 
L. H. pulling in Jack hy the hand, ) Hang it ! that's not a 
figure for a philanthropist. 

b2 
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Boy. Don't be shamefaced. Jack ; the gentleman wont eat 
you, he has adopted me. 

Jack. What^s he done ? 

Boy ( To Jack). Clothed me, fed me^and taken me entirely 
from ray master. 

Jack. Then one of my duties is over. 

Boy. What, supplying me with victuab ? 

Jack. No, that was nothing. But I shan't have to whqp 
ohl Mr. Scroggins any more, for not behaving like a gentle- 
man to you. 

Strawb. It appears that you have ever been kind to this 
little fellow ? 

Boy. Ay, that he has. 

Jack. I'd a-done the same to any other little fellow when 
I seed him ill-used. 

Straws. I like that now. What is your name ? 

Jack. A rum 'un, sir. Jack Ragg, if you please, sir. 
. Strawb. Jack Ragg ! Um ! — have you been brought up 
to any business ? 

Jack. Oh yes, sir. 

Strawb. What profession ? 

Jack. Crossing-sweeping {shows stump of a broom) — Ah ! 
trade is very bad now — there's a general stagnation in our 
business. 

Strawb. Ha ! ha ! ha ! go on Mr. Ragg, ha ! ha ! 

Jack. (Aside.) Mr. Ragg, he is laughing at me. 

Strawb. Well ! 

Jack. I shouldn't have done that. 

Straws. What, I say ? 

Jack. I shouldn't ha' done that 

Strawb. What? 

Jack. That. Never ridicule the poor. 
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Strawb. {Apart.) Egad, this fellow has sentunent about 
him. There, Jack Ragg, put your pleasant looks on again ; 
my little boy here can tell you .whether or not I can be 
kind. 

Jack. Gentleman Billy was a sweep once — I am now ; we 
were in different lines to be sure— he, chimbleys ! I, crossings! 
he was in the narrow way, sir, and I was in the broad- way : 
but the bad debts runs away with all the profits of my busi- 
ness. I dare say I'm owed a matter of a hundred pounds. 

Strawb. Indeed ! a large sum for one in your situation. 

Jack. My situation was a good *un — from the comer of 
the Ilaymarket to Cockspur-street. 

8tbawb. Well, but a hundred pounds! how can you 
make that appear ? 

Jack. Ecod, I wish I could make it appear. But d'ye 
see, sir, gentlefolks walks over my clean crossing without 
dirtying their boots. " Pray remember the poor sweeper !" 
says I. " I'll give you something as I come back, boy," says 
they ; catch them coming back again. Bless you, the credit 
I have given to people of the first fashion is unknown ; now 
I shouldn't have done that, should I, Billy? 

BoT. No, no ! Jack, you are too honest 

8tbawb. But, my poor fellow, have you no other mode 
of getting your bread ? 

Jack. Yes, when one branch of commerce fails, I tries 
another. I have stood at a pump all day, and pumped for 
every body. Sometimes a servant-maid wiU give me a penny, 
the stingy ones offer me a drink of water out of the mug 
for my trouble, as if I hadn't got a mug of my own. So I 
puts one mug on the top of the other. {Shows his hat with 
the crown knocked in.) 

Strawb. Ha ! ha ! the water- works did not answer ? 
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Jack. It did for the day. At night I commenced ano- 
ther commercial concern^ sold penny play-bills at the thea- 
tre door. House bill ! Theatrical Observer ! Correct biU 
of the performance ! — But that business, I am sorry to say, 
has declined too — Ah ! if s no joke— HMything moving now 
but. stagnation — stagnation. 

Straw. (Apart.) I recollect— I am to hire a foot-boy — 
( To Jack.) Can you brush boots ? 

Jack. Why I brush my own, sir. [Ijook* at his broomJ) 

Strawb. If I were inclined to try you as an errand-boy, 
who would give you a character ? 

Boy. I will. 

Strawb. You ? ha ! ha ! what do you know about his 
last place ? 

Jack. My last place was a post 

Strawb. A post? 

Jack. And I can have a three years' character from it. 
But, however, I've shut up shop for to-day. 

Strawb. Shut up shop — why how d'ye mean ? I thought 
you worked in the open air, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
' Jack. What we call shutting up shop — before we goes 
away, we sweeps the mud all over the crossin' again — that's 
shutting up shop. — 

Strawb. I like the humour of the fellow, and I will en- 
deavour to reclaim this well-intentioned lad firom the streets. 
( To Jack) Stay you here a moment ; I must consult Jacob. 
(CalU) Jacob! 

Jacob. {Without,) Sir, I be getting mistress* chocolate 
ready again she comes home. 

Straws. Oh ! I'll come to you then. {Exit.) l. h. 

Jack. Gentleman Billy, boy— here's a circumbendibus. 
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BoT. Mr. Strawberry says he'll take you for a servant. 
Now, don't you go, and be too proud and refuse. 

Jack. Only let bim ax me — there are three capital reasons 
which I feel internally for taking a footman's place, and 
those are — breakfast, dinner and supper ; but I say, Billy — 
Gentleman Billy I mean, we shall have no more first of 
May business, you know. Did you tell that respectable old 
buffer that I was ever my Lady Poll with the Jack-in-the- 
green? 

BoT. Oh, no ! 

Jack. Then, perhaps, you'd as well not — ^he mayn't be so 
fond of dancing as you and I were ? 

Boy. Ah, Jack, if it were only for the holiday from hard 
labour, that first of May used to make us so merry. 

Jack. Don't forget the roast beef and plumb-pudding. — 
But good-bye to the first of May, we shall never have your 
cheeks and legs touched up with rose-pink again. 

Boy. No more gilt jackets, flowers, and feathers~ha ! ha ! 

Jack. With our Chancellor of the Chequers with his 
salt-box, with a slit in the top for the ha'pence — heigho ! — 
Eh, do you remember Bob smugging them out of the bottom 

— the nasty beasi ? 

DUET.--(Pafw/y.) 
Air. — *^ As it fell upon a day.— (BUAop.) 

. Boy and Jack. 

Oh ! dear, what a joyouv day 
Was the merry first of May ; 
Leaving off your sooty bags, 
DressM in party-coloured rags, 
Sweeps did skip, 

While drums did roll, 
So iighty trips 
My lady Poll. 
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Jack. Billys let's have a regular first of May dance; 
it's the last — There's nobody by but you and I. 

( The Band plays a lively ear. BoT takes up a kaud- 
screen and a round ruler from ike Table, and trips 
round in the customary Jashion, Jack puts on a bon^ 
net hind part before; takes out seat of a large arm" 
chair, gets between the legs, and holding it up by the 
arms, substitutes it for the Jack-in^the»Greem. They 
are dancing joyously,) 
Boy. {Bawls) Only once a year, my lady. 

(Enter Miss Strawburry, and the Mibsbs Stabch- 
blossom; they stand in mute astonishment, Jacob 
enters with Chocolate Cups on waiter, which is over^ 
turned by Jack's Chair in swinging round. Ladies 
shriek. Enter Strawberry ; he is amazed, confused. 
Jack and Boy in despair.) 



END of act II. 
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ACT III.— SCENE I. 

Entrance Hall in Mr. Strawberry's London House, A 
Fire-place. Sedan Chair. Street Door. 

Enter Miss Strawberuy, followed by Jacob, r. b. 

Miss Strawb. What ? — Do you mean to say, Jacob, that 
whilst I was out, my brother has hired that ragged ruffian 
that was dancing in the arm-chair, as n footboy ! 

Jacob. It be his humanity, you know, ma'am. 

Miss Strawb. Humanity — ^ridiculous ! insanity ! — Mr. 
Strawberry's humanity is of that nature ; he would bring 
in a bill in the House for erecting an infirmary for mad 
buUs !— 

Jacob. Bless his heart, ma'am, ay !— he is so kind and 
tender, that he would take the trouble to hold an umbrella 
over a duck in a shower of rain ! I've seen him do it. 

Miss Strawb. I am wearied out with his freaks — And, 
pray, when is this wretch to come into the house as ser- 
vant? 

Jacob. To-day, ma'am ; master has sent him wi' a note 
to a clothes emporium — as the card says — to get him fitted 
oat as footboy. — {A long and loud knock at the street-door.) 

Miss Strawb. A carriage knock— Bless my soul ! com- 
pany^-don't open the door^ Jacobs till I am seated and ar- 
ranged in the parlour — and, d'ye hear } when your master 
comes in, ask him for my Tompion. 

Jacob. Your Tom — what, ma'am ? 

Miss Strawb. My Tompion watch, I lent him last night 
to hang at his bed's-head. {Exit Miss Strawbbrby.) 

Jacob. Oh^ah— Now for the 6ooir^-^(A9ht approaches it^ 
another loud knock, Jacob opens ii respecffiU^jf.) 
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Enter Jack Raoo^ in a livery that does ndJU khn; he siruis 

into the halL 

Jacob. {Astonished,) And is that you ?— alone ! — 

Jack. Yes — ^What do you think of me ? 

Jacob. What do I think — ^I think you are an impudent 
rascal^ coming with such a knock as that 

Jack. How am I ever to get my hand in^ if I don't prac- 
tise? 

Jacob. I never heard anything like it ! 

Jack. But I have— I heard a footman give just such 
another rat-tat- tat-tat-tat-tat-tat, with a carriage, at a door 
in the next street — I say, old 'un, where's gentleman Billy ? 

Jacob. This will never do. (Takes Jack's hat off.) 

Jack. What ?— O— ay hang it up somewhere — there's 
a good boy. 

Jacob. Your disrespectful manners ! — I am afraid master 
has made a great mistake in hiring you. 

Jack. No he hasn't — see how I'll work when I begin. 

Jacob. Well^ then, begin. 

Jack. Where's the table-beer ? — What shall I begin upon ? 

Jacob. (Aside,) I'll frighten him with too much to do. 
Go down stairs and ask the cook for all the dirty knives and 
forks, rub them on the board — fill the coal skuttles — 

Jack. With the knives and forks ? 

Jacob. No, fool ;— then clean the candlesticks, empty the 
snuffers, fetch pump- water, wash down the area, brush out 
the cistern, black all the boots and shoes you can find, cro- 
cus-powder the tea*um, leather the glasses— 

Jack. None of your gammon, old cock. Leather the 
glasses — Oh, ha ! ha ! — leather the glasses — sha'n't I break 
some of tliem ? 

Jacob. Psha ! — ^idiot — Rinse the decanters, dust the china, 
rub the mahogany tables, dean the windows, trim the lamps. 
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up the jack and the kitchen diock, put every thing in 
its place^ and then brush my great coat^ till you are ordered 
to do something else. 

Jack. Is that all ? 

Jacob. Yes^ take and do it^ (aside) while I devise a 
scheme to get rid of you and the other rip from the streets. 
{Exit Jacob.) r. h. 

Jack. There's a crusty old buffer. — (Looks round,) — 
What is this black thing in the comer here^ like Punch's 
puppet-show in mourning ? — Oh^ ay — Uiat is a sedan- 
chair — queer sort of carriage^ patronized by the elderly 
ladies, because they love to be supported by (wo of the 
male creation — it's a conceited-looking concern. A one- 
horse chay for my money — (when I have any) — ha ! ha ! — 
I never see a one-horse chay without thinking of the adven- 
ture of Mr. and Mrs. Bubb at Brighton in their one-horse 
chay. I heard that at the Golden-Cross — ha ! ha ! — 

SONG. 
Tune—" Eveleerd BowerJ" ( The wordi selected. ) 

Mrs. Bubb wms gaj and finee, fidr, fiit, and forty-three — 

And blooming as a peony ip buxom May ; 
The toast she kmg had been of Faxringdon Within, 

And she filled the better lialf of a one-horse chay. 

Mrs. Bubb said to her lord, ^ You can well, Bubb, aUbrd 
Whate*er a Common-council-man in prudence may, — 

WeVe no brats to pli^S^ie our lives, and the soap concem it thrives. 
Let's have a trip to Brighton in our one-horse chay. 

^* Well view the pier and riiipping, and e^joy many a dipping, 

And walk for an appetite in smart array ; 
I longs more than I can utter, for shrimps and bread and butter. 

And an airing on the Steyne in Hut one-hone cfaay.^' 

P 
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When at Brighton thej were housed, and had stuff M and caxous^d, 

0*er a bowl of rack punch, Mr. Bubb did say, — 
'< I*ve ascertained, mj dear, the mode of bathing here. 

From the ostler who is cleaning up my one-horse cfaaj. 

'' Our old horse for sartin, may be trusted gig or cart in, 

And shillings for machines I sha*nt throw away ; 
He*ll stand like any post, while we dabble on the coast. 

And get in sly to dress in our one-horse chay.**. 

So out they drove all drest, so gaily in their best. 

And finding in their rambles a snug little bay. 
They uncased at their leisure, paddled out to take the pleasure. 

And left their clothes behind in the one-horse chay. 

But while so snugly sure that all things were secure. 

They flounced about like porpoises or whales at play. 
Some young unlucky imps, who prowlM about for shrimps. 

Soon gudgeon*d the contents of the one-horse chay. 

When our pair were soused enough, and returned in their buff. 

Oh, there was the vengeance of old Nick to pay ; 
Madam shrieked in consternation, Mr. Bubb he swore '' damnation !** 

To find the empty state of his one-horse chay. 

^' Come bundle in with me, we must squeeze for once,** says he, 
^' And manage this here business the best we may ;** 

So, as dismal as two dummies, their hefids stuck out like mummies 
From beneath the little apron of the one-horse chay. 

The Steyne was in a throng, as they jogg*d it along. 
Madam had*nt been so put to it for many a day, — 

O ! the trouble and the rout, to wrap and get them out. 
When they drove to their lodgings in the one-horse chay. 

Ha ! ha ! With my one-horse chay, I forgot the sedan chair. 
La ! I've seen the gentlewomen and countesses going to 
court in them, bobbing up and down with their ear-rings 
resting on their hips. I wonder what is inside — I should 
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like to look. The door is in the front, and, ah ! it opens, 
some how so, at the top, like a salt-box. Dear me ! — (Goes 
tn.) — Ha ! ha ! here's a queer little shop ! What a carriage ! 
licensed to carry one inside. 

Jacob. (WUhouL) John! — JohnRagg! 

Jack [having shut himself in the sedan, cannot get out — looks 
Jrom the side windofv,) I say, though, I can't get out — curst- 
nation ! I'm cotch'd like a rat in a trap. The door won't 
open, and I*m too fat to get out o' the window. He comes! 
I feel like a rat now ; I hope he won't bring the old cat with 
him. 1*11 sit quite still — I'll be as quiet as the Charleys 
used to be in their watch-boxes. — " Past three." What a 
nice little place this would be to stand up in, in a shower 
of mn— (Rises, knocks his head) — Can't stand up, though. — 
{Reclines in sedan chair.) 

Enter Jacob. — (He looks about,) 

Jacob. What has become of that scamp. Jack Ragg ? I 
won't live in an honest service with such a mangy hound. 
I've hit on a plan to settle his business, and make Mr. Straw- 
berry turn both sweepers into Uie street. 

Jack. (Apart,) £h! 

Jacob. Didn't I hear a noise ? Where has that fellow hid 
himself? — (Looks off cautioiisly, at the sides.) — Got outside 
the door again, — I am safe from observation. — (Takes out an 
old-fashioned watch.) — Here be Missis's Tompion-^her Tom- 
pion watch. She lent it to master ; he left it at his bed's- 
head. Here be Uie nasty little climbing boy's cap. — (Shews 
it.) — The watch discovered concealed in it, put in a con. 
venient place, would thoroughly undermine both their cha- 
racters : yonder stove, — a natural situation. Yes, there they 
shall go. 
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Jack. (Mserving.) 0,ho] — (AMe.) 

Jacob. {Going to ike stove,) I'D order Jcmy to light the 
hall fire. 

Jack. (Aside.) Oh ! 

Jacob. Whatwasthat?—(£odbfofrardfd(Oor.)— Someone 
in the street — (Crossing,) The chimney will smoke, the 
cause will be inquired — the spoils and, ha I — it will be a 
spoil — must be discovered. Jenny I Jenny, I say! (£jrd 
Jacob.) r. b. 

Jack. (Looking otUqfthe sedan.) Light the hall fire— yoo 
will have a fire lighted under you. But how am I to get 
out?— (Tne# the door of the sedan, and struggles again at the 
tvtndofv,) 

Re-enter Jacob, with his hat. 

Jack. (Hiding himself in the sedan,) Somebody else! 

Jacob. I have given the girl her directions; and now, 
having accomplished this matter to my satisfaction, I'll go 
and witness the foundation of pious Mr. Mackcorkmyjoy's 
new chapel. (Opens street door, and exit,) c. d. 

Jack. You are a precious fellow to go to chapel. Well, 
but, thunder and tripe ! how am I to get out of this black 
leather watch-box. Somebody else ! 

Enter the Maid, with articles to light thejtre. 

Jack. Done again — they must not find me here. Is she 
going to chapel ? — (As the girl is preparing to light the fire, a 
knock at the door. — Mr. Chiffonier enters.) 

Jack. (Apart,) Somebody else ! 

Maid. (Opening door.) Your business, sir ? Oh, Mr. Chif- 
fonier, who let the house to us. 

Chiff. Yes, my dear; I am come for the picture — the 
portrait of the lady in the green bed-chamber. I have Ma- 
dame De Monneville's directions to take it to her. (Exit.) r. h. 
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Maid {Attempts to light thejire,) — Very odd: what is the 
matter with the stove, there is no draught in it ? 

Enter from the room door Miss Strawberry. 

Jack. {Apart.) Somebody else ! 

Maid. Please^ ma'am, I can*t get this fire to light 

Jack. {Looks out.) Oh, murder! there's old pussy. — 
{Hides himself.) 

M188 Strawb. Perhaps, Jenny, the stove is damp. How 
strange> that my Tompion watch has not been returned to 
roe ! London is a vile place ; I hope the watch has not 
been stolen. Jenny, did you look in my brother's bed-room 
for it? 

Maid. Yes, 'um : and it wam't there. 

Miss Strawb. I suspect that little sweep of having pur- 
loined it. 

Re-enter Chiffonier, with the picture, r. h. 
Hey-day ! what is all this ? 

Jack. (^Apart.) Somebody else! 

Chiff. The picture belongs to the prot>rietress of this 
mansion — I have her orders to remove it Madam, you 
don't know me ; I am Mr. Chiffonier, the upholsterer ; — I 
let Mr. Strawberry the house. You are almost as peremp- 
tory as the little lad I found in the bed-room up stairs, 
gazing on this picture ; he was crying his eyes out, because 
we removed it, poor child. (Ejcit.) ^ c. d. 

Enter the Boy, running, b. b. 

Jack. (Apart.) Somebody else ! 

M188 Strawb. Pray, have you seen a watch of mine, 
sirrah? 

Boy. No, madam. Yes— yes, I will not lose sight of it— 
I'll run after them.^{Apart) It is my mother. {Exit, at 
the halUdoor, unperceived.) 
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Maid. {Suddenly) Ma'am, please ma^aiii, Tve fbond 
something in the flue — all black {productM the twee/ft cap,) 
And here inside— eh, what is it ? 

Jack. {Apart) Somebody else ! 

Maid. La, ma'am, here's your watch ! 

Miss Strawb. My Tompion, as I live ! concealed there 
in the sweep's cap. Ah ! I thought as much. You little 
villain. Oh, you young rascal — where is he—ah ! decamped 
— now — now, I shall have my triumph over my s91y bro- 
ther. The depredator is vanished, though my watch is safe. 
I wonder where the other wretch is ? 

Jack. {Apart) Somebody else ! 

Miss Strawb. Quick, Jenny, open the door, and call in 
the police — you are a witness to the whole of it. 

Maid. Yes, ma'am. {Exit at door,) 

Miss Strawb. This will be a pretty lesson to my brother, 
harbouring rogues and vagabonds out of the streets — it is 
lucky we are not all murdered in our beds. — (Jack Ragg 
sneezes, very loudly, in the sedan,) Bless, my soul ! what 
was that? the noise was in the house. The servants 
are all out. (Jack sneezes again,) It is in the sedan- 
chair — ^how I palpitate — horrible — there is a man in that 
sedan {goes to the street door,) Oh! I shall faint — ^help 
— help — help ! 

(Jack Raoo makes a ludicrous struggle to get out al the 
window of the chair,) 

Jack. I am too fat. I wish I was a live eel. 

Miss Strawb. Ugh ! the wretch will annihilate me.— 
Jenny, Jenny ! help— help — help ! 

Re-^nter Jenny, wiih two Policemen, 

Jack. Somebody else ! 

Miss Strawb. Oh, gentlemen, I'm so happy you are 
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come — ^there has been a robbery committed in the house ; 
and a confederate of the thief is at this moment hid in that 
sedan diair ; — seize him ! 
{The Police men go up to the chair; Jack looks otii at top,) 
Jack. Hear me — it's all gammon. I am hired as footman 
here to Mr. Raspberry. I'm as honest as a babe unborn. — 
Where's gentleman Billy ? send for gentleman Billy. — I'm 
Mr. Gooseberry's footboy, I tell you — where's Billy ? 

Miss Strawb. He speaks of his companion, who at- 
tempted to steal this watch — don't let him out, the wretch 
will do me an injury ; he is wild, violent — ^mad — he danced 
about in an arm-chair with the bottom out. 

1st Pol. Egad, we had better take him to the station as 
he is in the sedan, he is locked in safe. 

Miss Strawb. Any how, so as you convey him away — 
but bring back the sedan, as it is hired. 

( The Policemen lift up the chair, and are making their 

way out of the street door ; Zkcil tries to address them, 

first from one window, atid then from the other, bearing 

the chair down on each side,) 

Jack. I appeal to your seimbilitlities {looks out at the other 

window.) I'm an Englishman {goes to the opposite side.) I 

speak to you as gentlemen {turns to the opposite window.) 

D'ye call this the constitution ? 

{The Policemen carry the sedan out at the hall door. 
Miss Strawberrv and Jenny exeunt, exclaiming— 
" Carry him away.") 
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SCENE 11. 

An Aparttnent in Sib Gilbert Thobncliffb's House in 

London. 

Enter Rbbrcca and Dick. r. h. 

Reb. La ! deary me, Dick^ I'm tired of this large town ; I 
shall ax Sir Gilbert's leave to let us go back again to the 
Park Lodge — put on your hat, boy .-^ You remember the 
way we walked to Muster Strawberry's house in the square ? 
—go, ring the bell, and see your father — tell him he must 
get permission to come here directly — ^then run you back 
again— scamper. (Dick runs qffl b. h.) That teasing old 
Jacob Buzzard — ^now isn't it a shame that so nice a young 
'oman as I am, should be neglected, like a decayed 
flower ; but I'll tell you a bit o' my mind, mister hus- 
band, if you can't contrive to give me a little more of 
your company, I knows them as will. 

Mr. Strawb. {Without) Is Sir Gilbert Thomcliffe with- 
in ? No. I must wait for him then. {Enters, r. h.) Here's 
a trouble and a fuss. Oh, why the devil was I ever born 
with the organ of humanity on some part of my head — all 
my warm-hearted feeling thrown away,, all my kindness 
crushed ? The naughty boy — ^to steal my sister's Tompion, 
Oh, that wretched — wretched boy ! 

Reb. {Apart, J What does he say about a boy ? 

Strawb. To come into my house, and just now, when 
my back was turned, to commit a robbery — and^ the child 
had such an innocent look. 

Reb. {Apart.) Innocent look? Sure, he don*t mean my 
Dick. 

Strawb. " But fast bind, safe find," as poor Richard 
says. 
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RxB. (Apart.) Poor Rickard — ^it must be poor Dick. 

Strawb. I alull begin and suspect Jacob Bumard next 

Rbs. Oh— -mercy ! 

Straws. I — ^I would haye ^Mred the poor boj; but my 
has sent the police after him. Ah — {sees Rbbbcca) — 
Uess my soul, little Rd>ecca — are you in London ? This is 
an unexpected pleasure. 

Rbb. Thank ye, sir — ^hope madam is well — ^you were 
speaking of a little boy, sir. 

Strawb. Yes, a young rascal, though I'm sorry to say it 
to you, whom I have been kind to, not half a quarter of an 
boor ago, stole my sister's watch. Ah ! Rebecca, with all 
my merciful feelings, I should be sorry to be that boy's 
mother. 

Rbb. Sir, I am sure you must be mistaken — I certainly 
sent the boy there— you have been good to the diild, and I 
am sure he would not make so ungrateful a return. Oh — 
oh— oh ! pity him— pity him ! (Sobs, and becomes hysterical.) 

Strawb. Poor creature, how she's afiected ? — what puts 
you in sudi a way ? She will faint. Help — help ! I say ! — 
{Catches Rbbbcca tn his arms.) Rebecca, I say. — Lauk ! 
how pretty she looks, although she has fainted. — Rebecca, 
you little rogue — come to. {Kisses her cheek, slyly). 
Enter Jacob Buzzard, suddenly, r. h. 

Jacob. [As he enters) I ha' seen the foundation laid. — 
Eh — what, master, the honeysuckle window !— Sir— sir — 
(Strawbbrrt runs off. — Jacob walks up and down dis- 
tractedly.) 

Reb. Jacob ! Jacob ! You don't know what has happened 

to me? 

Jacob. I think / do — though. 
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'* Then haite awajr — 

" No more delay— 
^ I..e8t the envious darkness veils the Uiiah, 
" More lovely far than the lake*s deep flush — 

*' Then hast away — ^love — 

** Haste away ! — away !— ** 

Beside that water's moonlight gleamt 

His lady-love is sighing — 
The nusty wreaths of morning's heam 
Remind her of Time's rapid flight. 
" Farewell I" she cries, « Farewell I 

«^ Fare thee well ! Fare thee well ! — 
^ IVe watched the thickly growhog night — 

'^ The gorgeous sun hue dying— 
**• And what seem'd like gold to be^ 
" As if by alchemy 
" Transmuted, now is silvery. 
^' Then haste away, 
** Ere break of day 
'^ Throws distant shadows o^er the lake — " 
They pause — they kiss — ^the last they take — 
Then sigh, "Farewell! 
*' Fare thee well — ^love — 
" Fare thee well ! — away ! — " 

(Sir Gilbert presses Rosalie's hand affectionately. The 
Boy sings the last line, behind the picture — "Fare thee 
■well ! — away.") 

Ros. Merciful goodness ! the voice of my child ! 

( The BoT runs forward and kneels before Rosalie, uttering 

'' Dear Mother ! Mother !") 

Ros. My ,love, my William — Ah ! the happiness in again 
embracing you^ and pressing your little hand — my adored 
boy. 
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BoT. Sweet mother, these kisses repay nay suflTerings. I 
should have died but for one friend — Mother, dear mother, 
you must be good to Jack — I'm sure you will be kind to 
Jack. 

Ros. Again restored to me, afler four years of unremitting 
wretchedness ! — no wish of yours shall be refused. Sir 
Gilbert — father, permit me for a few minutes to retire with 
my long-lost child — and to offer up my fervent prayers for 
the blessing of his restoration to me. 

[Exeunt Rosalie and Bot. l. h. 
Enter Mr. Strawberry, r. h. 

Strawb. Oh ! Sir Gilbert — ever since I have resided in 
London-^one day only — I've been like the ladies gowns and 
caps, all puckers — and, ah! my worthy colleague, my 
greatest pucker is to come. 

Sir Gilb. And what may that be, sir ? 

Strawb. My maiden-speech. 

Sir Gilb. Mr. Strawberry, I was about to write to you — 
as it is, I regret exceedingly to be the bearer of disagreeable 
intelligence — but — 

Strawb. Ah ! I know — I shall go down to the House to- 
night, and make a great gaby of myself-— I am perfectly 
aware of that. 

Sir Gilb. Pardon me, — hurried away by their seal, your 
agents at the election were incautious — 

Strawb. Yes ! they contrived to return me member— 
and I am to commit myself in a speech — a mad maiden- 
speech — 

Sir Gilb. I fear, sir— that you will be relieved from the 
necessity of doing so. 

Strawb. You don't say it? {Jo^[fitUy,) I'd chop off 
my right^arm to be quit of it. 

6 
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Sir Oilb. It is a painful necessity — I am under the ap- 
prehension, that from the state of the case before the com- 
mittee, and I say it with the deepest feelings of regret 
that 

Strawb. What!— go on — ^go on — relieve me from sus- 
pense. 

Sir Oilb. That your seat in the honourable House is loK 
entirely. You are no longer a member of parliament. 

Straws. Are you sure you are correct ? 

Sir Gilb. Painfully I repeat it — positively ! 

Straws. Ahem ! {Sings.) *' Nancy Dawson was a " 

beg pardon. Sir Gilbert, '' tol de rol, de rol— ti tum^ ti tom, 

ti ti turn/' and I really am ejected: — ha! ha! ha!— 

Shake hands. Sir Gilbert? 

Sir Gils. Extraordinary ! Why, what do you meao, 
Mr. Strawberry ? 

Straws. Mean ! Why, that I have attained the height 
of human happiness, in being turned out. — Look'ye, Sir Gil- 
bert, I never sought it — and I never bought it — and plague 
take those who buy that which common honesty forbids to 
be sold. I have nothing to do with a party — unless I invite 
a jolly party to dinner — I give you my honour, sir, that I 
am relieved from a great load of anxiety, by being ousted. 

Sir Gilb. Astonishing I 

Straws. Not a bit ; think of the maiden-speech I had to 
make at sixty years of age — I said just now, that I would 
rather have lost an arm than have attempted it ; but here, 
ha ! ha I — huzza I instead of losing an arm, I only lose my 
seat Ha! ha! ha! 

(Vaiees withmU — Police Inspector. The boy must go 
with me.— Lucy. Sir Gilbert — where is Sir Gilbert?) 
Sir Gilb. Whence this confusion? 
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Enter hvcY, hastily, b. h. 

Lucy. Oh ! Sir Gilbert. 

Sir Oilb. What is the matter ? 

Lucy. Oh^ my poor mistress ! 

Sir Gilb. What of your mistress? 

Lucy. Sir— there was a knock the moment the door was 
opened, a police inspector entered, and said he had traced a 
boy here who had stolen a watch, he insisted on searching 
the house. 

Straws. It's all true, I fear, Sir Gilbert ; an ungrateful 
young dog did steal my sister's watch — 

Sir Gilb. Your's, sir — ^and that boy^surely there must 
be some mistake. 

Lucy. Oh ! pray, gentlemen, come down ; my mistress is 
breaking her heart about it. ( To Mr. Strawberry) Your 
sister is below, sir. 

Sir Gilb. We will follow you. {Exeunt) r. h. 



SCENE LAST. 

Parlour in Sir Gilbbrt's house. Rosalib is discovered 

seated, clasping her son round the neck and weeping. The 

Police Inspector in attendance. Miss Strawberry tn 

bonnet and cloak. 

Miss Strawb. Ah ! my dear madam, it is useless weep- 
ing — the naughty child took my watch sure enough. I 
have never been a mother myself; but I can guess what 
your feelings must be in finding your son a thief 

Boy. a thief! — a thief! — ah! (Hides his face in his 
hands.) I am innocent— dear mother— innocent ! 

(Enter Lucy, Sir Gilbert and Strawberry.) r. h. 

Sir Gilb. I am a magistrate, sir, (to the Inspector,^ 
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and am competent to investigate tins affair. Let Jacob- 
Mr. Strawberry's servant, be brought in. (IT^Policbman 
goes off, L. H.) 

Miss Strawb. Ah ! Jacob will set matters all as they 
should be, good old man. 

Strawb. Hold your tongue, sister. 

Miss Strawb. See the trouble, brother, that your non- 
sensical humanity has brought upon us all ! 

Enter Jacob, his looks haggard and care-worn, l.h. 

Sir Gilb. {Sternly,) Do you accuse this boy of the rob- 
bery ? 

Jacob. I accuse no one ; it is not in my conscience to do it 

Strawb. Ahem ! {Aside.) His conscience lugged in 
a^ain ! 

Sir Gilb. What, then, do you know of the matter ? 

Jacob. How should I know any thing of it, sir ? I was 
from home ; I had my mistress's permission to go to see tlie 
first stone of the new chapel laid. 

Sir Gilb. Prior to your leaving the house, did you see 
the watch ? 

Jacob. Yes— eh } — yes, I saw it hanging at master's bed- 
head. 

Sir Gilb. And that is all you know of the matter ? 

Jacob. All — all. 

Miss Strawb. It is now my turn to say, that ader I had 
given Jacob leave to witness the ceremony at Mr. M'Cork- 
myjoy's new chapel — I was in the hall — our maid, in light- 
ing the fire, discovered my watch concealed in the Climbing 
Boy's cap in the stove. On my remonstrating with yonder 
little rogue {pointing to the boy) he rushed out at the street 
door, leaving his confederate, who is now in custody, hid 
in the sedan-chair which stood in the hall. 
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Jacob. {Starts and trembles.") The sedan chair ! 

Sir Oilb. {Aside, nhispers to the Police Inspector.) 

PoLiCB. He is below, sir ; I brought him here to recog- 
nise the boy. {Goes off.) 

M188 Strawb. It appeared that the odious wretch had 
been concealed there for a long time — for what purpose, I 
cannot possibly imagine. {To Strawberry) This, bro- 
ther, was another of your fine speculations ; but you would 
have had your house robbed, and your whole family mur- 
dered and flung in a ditch, sooner than relinquish your 
ridiculous hobbies. 

Strawb. (Aside.) A maiden-speech ! — ^As I am no longer 
in Parliament, I shall not reply to it. 

M188 Strawb. What did you say ? 

Strawb. The honourable member uttered a few words 
that were inaudible. 

Jack. {Without.) After you, sir, is manners. 
Enter the Police Inspector and Jack Raoo, Rebecca 

and Dick. 

Boy. Ah ! there's Jack ! I'm so glad you've found him 
again. 

Jack. I've been quite safe, gentleman William — ^the first 
time I was ever locked up. The moment I endeavoured to 
become respectable, and procure a place, I'm carried off to 
the police station. 

Sir Oilb. Prav, what business had vou in the sedan ? 

Jack. My lord, I can't say that I had either business or 
pleasure there. I got in, like a great fool, and couldn't 
get out again, and I was afraid of the anger of this here 
good lady. 

Sir Gilb. Then you were witness to the discovery of the 
Climbing Boy's cap in the stove } 
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Jack. Yes — and I was witness, too, how it came there. 
Sir Oilb. Did that young hoy put it in the diiiiiiiej ? 
Jack. No — ^but that old boy did (poifUmg to Jacob), and 
I wondered what the devil he could do it for. 
Omnes. Jacob ! — Impossible ! 
Jacob. Fie, ^e — a sinful — a wicked invention ! 
Jack. It's no invention, but the naked truth, yoo roM- 
pacious old willin ; I saw you hide the watch in the boy's 
cap — I heard you call the maid to light the fire, that it 
might be discovered, to ruin poor gentleman Billy's cfaarao- 
ter. I've a great mind to larrup you ; and if it wam't for 
the P. tit blue there, I would. Ladies and gentlemen, if 
you don't believe what I say, let Jacob's coat-pocket be 
sarched — sarch him! In handling the sweep's cap, he 
blacked his fingers — ^hc wiped the soot oflT with his hand- 
kerchief. {The Police Inspector procfiicfx a handkerchief 
from Jacob's pocket, soiled with soot.) Ah, ha ! old Belsee- 
bub, are you coiched out at last ? 

(Sir Gilbert motions that Jacob should withdraw ; Re- 
becca places his arm within hers; Jacob looks round 
suspiciously at Mr. Strawberry. Exeunt Jacob, Re- 
becca, Dick, and the Police.) 

Strawb. Well, egad ! it has all come right at last— eh, 
sister ? 

Miss Strawb. {Confused,) Brother, (taking letters from 
her reticule), here are some letters I want you to frank. I 
know you have the power to send eight, free of postage. 
Strawb. Ah ! where are they directed ? • 
Miss Strawb. To our seat 

Strawb. Burn your letters ! I go down to our seat in 
the country to-morrow, having happily got rid of my seat 
in town to-day. 
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M188 Strawb. What ! are you no longer a member ? 

Strawb. Devil a bit. I am a country member — returned 
—no — no — henceforward I'll have nothing to do with the 
reins of government. 

Jack Raoo. I've had something to do with the reins of 
government before now — beg pardon — 

Strawb. You ? hear ! hear ! hear ! what d'ye mean ? 
what have you had to do with the reins of government ? 

Jack Raoo. 'Mongst other trades to earn an honest penny, 
I have often held the bridles of the horses of the Parliament 
men, while they were up stairs settling the nation in the 
house of Doctors' Commons. 

Strawb. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, we have had an out-of- 
the-way wild plot and incidents with our little history of 
The Climbing Boy. The humanity of our friends will for- 
give the eccentricity, and although we shall not send the 
little fellow up the chimney again, may we be permitted to 
retain him in his present happy condition, assured of " - 
smiles and approbation ? 

FINALE. 

All kind souls this hour befriend us, 
Cheer the Climbing Boy's sad heart ; 
Sympathy we prithee lend us. 
And disarm the critic*s dart. 

Res. See a mother now is pleading 
With the eloquence of tears. 
Tears of joy, at length regaining 
The object of her hopes and fears. 

Chorus, 
All kind souls, &c. 
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Jack. Billj, dear, youVe changed jour mxLU 

Soot no longer suini jour ftce. 

M188 Straws. Silence, jou are only footman. 

Jack. Thank you, ma^am, FU keep my place. 

Chorus. 
All kind soula, &c. 



THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



• The King Incog, y though received with great favour 
when acted, may be in its printed form open to the de- 
tection of many egregious errors ; for, ** litera scripta 
manet:^ — that is to say, " when they have you in black 
and white there is no escaping."" 

For the various anachronisms the author does not 
think it worth while to apologise ; and therefore does 
not attempt to defend himself for having introduced 

pink note-paper,''" — " Jacob's Law Dictionary,**' and 

the bump of benevolence,^ into the time of Charles 
the Second. These matters are of small importance to 
a farce ; and even critics seem tacitly to admit the fact, 
for they have in their notices of l^he King Incog, ab- 
stained from remarks on an error which they could not 
fail to have detected. For other deficiencies, the only 
plea that can be offered is the fact of its being the first 
dramatic effort of its author, and its having been written 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



in two days, as well as produced so hastily that it was 
not even rehearsed till the morning before the night of 
its performance. 

These and all other obstacles were triumphantly sur- 
mounted by the talents of the performers, and the 
author being equally grateful to all, acknowledges his 
obligations to '^ the whole strength of the company.** 
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THE KING INCOG. 



ACT I.— SCENE I. 



A Room, Tom Stiles and Jack Brown discovered, teated. 



Tom S. Well, Jack, that we are in a bad way, there's no 
denying — but still I think we need not despair. We are 
young men, with the whole world before us. 

Jack B. Yes, Tom, and the whole world is likely to 
keep before us, if we go on, or rather stand still, as we have 
been doing. 

Tom S. I've been thinking of a plan for raising the 
wind. 

Jack B. But your plans for raising the wind never bring 
down the dust 

Tom S. Well, well— but I really have a plan by which 
something may be done; and, if you have a mind to join, 
you shall share the advantages. 

Jack B. When you say something is to be done, I know 
you mean somebody is to be done. Who's the victim ? 
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Tom S. Come^ a truce to banter. I cannot live as I have 
been doing lately. 

Jack B. Come^ my dear fellow> you ought to be oontenl, 
for you dine almost every day with a member of the ariato- 
cracy. 

Tom S. What d'ye mean ? I dine with no noblemen. 

Jack B. You forget your friend, the duke. 

TomS What duke? 

Jack B. What duke > why Humphrey, to be sure ! and 
he's such a true nobleman, that at his house youll find no 
commons. 

Tom S. Now, a truce to this, as I said before ; I must get 
hold of money. My private fortune, you know, has gone 
to the devil long ago. 

Jack B. Has it ? WeU, now, come, that's lucky, at any 
rate. 

Tom S. What d'ye mean ? Lucky that my fortune is gone 
to the devil. 

Jack B. Why, you know you're pretty sure of the rever- 
sion, as it's gone there, an't you ? 

Tom S. Come, Jack, you'll ruin yourself by your jokes. 

Jack B. Well, you never will be ruined in that way ; but 
let's hear your scheme. I hope it an't like the lottery scheme, 
all capital prizes of six and three-pence each, and a pound 
per ticket for a chance of getting one. 

Tom S. No, Jack — ^nothing of the kind. The fact is, I'm 
in love ! 

Jack B. In love ! with whom ? What is she like ? 

Tom S. She— it's no she. 

Jack B. Not a she ? What then ? 

Tom S. Why it's a wiU. 

Jack B. A will } in love with a will ! 
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TtK S> Ym^ Jack ; and let me tell you that, pratB m yuu 

Ql ef thcdonw of a mistress, and the deliivicj of her com- 

jdevifln, the good stout parchment skin of u will is worth a 

hundred blooming cheeks, with no money to keep the roses 

up. 

Jack B. Ah ! that's very true. Torn ; so you mean to re- 
verse the usubJ order of things, and, instead of you making 
love, you intend that love shall make you ? 

Tom. S. Right— and I mean you to join me on my court- 
ing expedition, if you feel disposed to assist me in hunting 
Up the game. 

i. Game, indeed, and the right sort, too, Tom ; 
tilk uf the pleasure of chasing hares, it's nothing to the de- 
light of hunting heiresses. 

Tom. S. Then you'll join me .' 

Jack B. 1 will ; but you must remember, Tom, you can't 
get a girl all at once — and you must begin with sentiment, 
.triiich is a most expensive article. . You must swear fidelity 
•M puik note-paper, and that casta money. You must bribe 
>aiting-maids — money wanted again. In fact, Tom, to piny 
Ifae lover as it should be played, you'll wont three guineas a 
kWeek at the very lowest estimate. 

Tom. S. That I'm quite aware of, but I've borrowed a 
m of money to put my scheme into execution. You've 
of Dibbs, the rich mayor of Tadcitster ? He has a 
bee. 

Jack B. But how are you to introduce yourself? 
Ton. S. Oh ! 1 know the young lady very well — I mrt 
er last year in London, where she was visiting an old aunt. 
Dsed to meet her in the Mall every day, and serenade the 
ear creature every night. 

s3 
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Jack B. How very romantic! But what ii' your ifdol? 
You may command me — that is, if yon'U pay all em^ 
penses. 

Tom. S. Oh, certainly ! my intention is to introdace my- 
self to old Dibhs, at Tadcaster, as no less a personage than 
the king himself, and then demand his ni^ce in marriage 
as an act of royal condescension. 

Jack B. What ! you play the part of a king ? . ^ . 

Tom S. Why not ? there's nothing easier. YouVe only 
to leave yourself to be led by others, and mider the name cf 
doing what pleases yourself, act according to the pleaaare o^ 
those about you. 

Jack B. Is that all ? Well, that's easy enough at any 
rate. Then, toe, you have one grand characteristic of ma- 
jesty ? 

Tom S. What's that ? 

Jack B. Why you're not responsible, at least so say your 
creditors. 

Tom S. Oh ! never mind that ; will you join my scheme? 

Jack B. Yes. But how will the goo<l people of Tadcas- 
ter account for their king coming among tliem with so 
little pomp and no retinue ? 

Tom S. Why, you know they never hear of what's going 
on out of their own borough, and it is known that his 
majesty is going through the provinces as a private indivi- 
dual : now I have a friend, who is to spread the news as a 
great secret that the king is coming to Tadcaster quite 
incog., and that he will assume the name of Count Fitxhum. 

Jack B. Oh yes ! then you are Count Fitzhum, and who 
am I ? 

Tom S. You must be Baron Hoax, my friend and 
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secretary-— and I have caused it to be reported ibat I shall 
be known by my superb whiskers. 

Jack B. That's one way of assuming the Aotri of royalty 
at any rate. 

Tom. S. Well, will you join my scheme^ and if I get the 
girl, I promise you a handsome bonus. 

Jack B. Bonus — that's good, as they used to tell me at 
sdiool, and bonut is a thing they never could teach me to 
decline. 

Tom S. You accept my proposal, then ? 

Jack B. I do. 

Tom S. (RUiMg,) Let us prepare for our journey. 

Jack B. Agreed ; (Gota^.) But I say, Tom. 

Tom a Well ? 

Jack B. What are we to do if we get ourselves into hot 
water? 

Tom S. Why, take it cool, to be sure. Jack ; that's my 
way in every thing. (Exeunt l. h.) 



SCENE II. 

Interior ef Council Chamber in ike Town Hall cf Tadcaster. 
Mr. D1BB8 {the Mayor), Shabklino {the Town Clerk), 
and the Corporation discovered. 

All. Yes, yes, yes. 

DiBBS. Then it is carried unanimously? 

All. Yes, yes. 

DiBBs. Then, Mr. Sharkling, read the resolutions. 

Shabkl. {Reads.) That this corporation is private pro- 
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perty^ and that its members have a right to do what ibftj 
please with their own, and that their disposal of the funds 
is, and always ought to be, nothing to nobody* . 

Several voices. Hear ! hear I 

Sharkl. Now, gentlemen, that you have all agreed-upon 
that point, I have something to communicate in my official 
capacity of town clerk. 

DiBBS. Gentlemen, let us have order for Mr. Sharkling^s 
intelligence. 

Shabkl. It is a private matter, and therefore I must beg 
of the mayor to impose on you all the strictest secrecy. 

DiBBS. Certainly ; a mayor should always be ready to im- 
pose on any one. Recollect, gentlemen, you are to keep 
quite close what Mr. Sharkling is going to communicate. 

Sharkl. (^Aside.) Trust a corporation for keeping dose 
as long as possible ! 

DiBBS. Now, Mr. Sharkling, we are anxious for your 
news. 

Sharkl. Well, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, I have re- 
ceived information that his most Christian Majesty Charles II. 
is coming to Tadcaster. 

DiBBS. How ! the king coming here, and the loyal bo- 
rough of Tadcaster not ready to receive him? no bellman to 
ring him into the town ? no beadle drawn up, one abreast, at 
the door of the town-hall, to greet his most sacred majesty ? 
Gentlemen ! Tadcaster and its corporation will be damned 
to everlasting fame, if something is not done to give an en- 
thusiastic reception to the sovereign. Where are the charity 
children ? they ought to have been practising " God save 
the King," for the last fortnight, and been learning how to 
throw up their muffin-caps with one hand, and catch them 
with the other ; then we might have received our monarch 
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as becomes an enlightened corporation; but now^ gen- 
tlemen—— 

Shabkl. I beg your worship's pardon^ but his majesty 
is coming incog. ; I have heard the news from a fiiend here 
who has an agent in London. 

DiBBS. That may be some excuse for us if he is coming 
incog. ; but how my loyal bosom bums to receive him with 
due honours ! At all events a salute shall be fired fVom my 
old family fowling-piece and the watchman's horse-pistol. 
The idea of letting a king come among us without sending 
a shower of bullets over his royal person^ and stunning his 
blessed ears with an affectionate round of ardent artillery ! 

Sharks. Well, Mr. Mayor, it's of no use to talk now, for 
I expect the royal landau will arrive presently. 

DiBBS. But how are we to know the king when he comes, 
if he is to be incog. ? 

Sharkl. Why, by his superb whiskers, and. by one at- 
tendant, who is to go by the name of Baron Hoax, while the 
title of Count Fitzhum is to be assumed by his majesty. 

DiBBS. Oh^ then we have a clue to him. I shall, of 
course, receive his majesty at my house, as I am the mayor ; 
and so I sliall go home and prepare Mrs. D. and my niece 
Arabella for encountering the presence of royalty. (Gen- 
tlemen, the council is dissolved. And in order to be ready 
to meet the king at the town hall with due solemnity, go home 
and clean yourselves. (£xt7 Mayor and Corporation, is. h.) 

Sharkl. {Aside.) He may well say " Clean yourselves** 
after they've been doing such dirty work as attending a 
corporation meeting. {Exit. l. h.) 

{Scene closes) 
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SCENE III. 

Rann in the House cfNLwu Dibbs. 
Enter Mrs. Dibbs and Arabblla. b. h. 

Arab. But^ my dear aunt, I don't like Mr. Sharklin^. 

Mrs. D. Well, my dear, that is of no consequence^ ms yon 
are only asked to marry him. 

Arab. Well, but I hate his society. 

Mrs. D. That is of no consequence, my lore ; you are 
required to take him as your husband, not as your compa- 
nion. They are very different characters, I can assure you, 
nowadays. 

Arab. But I like Mr. Thomas Stiles a great deal better. 

Mrs. D. Don't let me hear another word about Mr. 
Thomas Stiles till you're married ; then you may like him as 
much as you please. 

Arab. La ! when I'm married to another, then it will be 
too late. 

Mrs. D. Do you think so, my dear ? Ah ! poor child, 
you're very young. If I had never liked any one better 
than your precious uncle, I should not have deserved the 
character of a woman of taste, which I enjoy at present. 

Arab. But I'd rather love and marry at once. 

Mrs. D. So you may, and so you shall, my darling. 

Arab. Ah ! then you mean me to have my dear Stiles ? 

Mrs,. D. No, I don't, my dear ; love Stiles, but marry 
Sharkling. One is a man living on his own wits, the other 
is a lawyer living on the want of wit of others. The latter 
is always sure to have plenty of capital to go upon. 
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Aaab. Well/ but what is money without luqpipuieM > 

Mrs. D. a great deal better than happiness witboot 
n^umey. Money is like the beef and mutton at a dinner 
table, love only the sweet stuff ; you can't do without the 
former, but you may dispense with the latter without much 
inconvenience. I'm a woman of the world, my dear, though 
not much older than yourself, and I know what's good for 
you. Sharkling is an emblem of the substantials. Stiles a 
mere type of the syllabubs. 

Arab. Well : I'm sure if you were to see Mr. Stiles, 
you'd like him — ^he's so accomplished ! he plays beautifully 
on the pipe at the end of his walking-stick. 

Mrs. D. An engaging acquisition to a man with nothing 
per annum — but here's your unde, and you mustn't let him 
hear you objecting to the match with Mr. Sharkling. 

Enter Dibbs. l. h. 

DiBBS. Well, Mrs. D., we must make preparations for 
the reception of a most distinguished guest. 

Mrs. D. a lady or a gentleman ? 

Dibbs. A gentleman, my dear. 

tf"* ] Who is he? 
Mrs. D. ( 

Dibbs. Why, it is no less a personage than the king him- 
self, who is coming to Tadcaster, and who will live in our 
house during his sojourn. 

Arab. Oh ! is it only the king. (Aside) I would'nt 
give a pin for fifty kings, if I could only see my dear Stiles. 

Mrs. D. Lord, Mr. Dibbs, the king coming to pay us a 
visit. I must hurry away to make preparations. 

Dibbs. Ah ! do my dear ; I shall be made a knight, at 
the very least. 

Mrs. D. And I shall be my lady Dibbs— who'd ever 
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have thought of such a thing ? Come, my dear, put od 
your best looks and your best frock* 

Arab. I won't put on any thing best for only the king. 
If my Stiles was coming I'd put on smiles and satin, bat as 
it is, I'll wear nothing but misery and muslin. 

DiBBS. Qo along both of you to get dressed, and Fll 
come for you after I have received the king to introduce 
you to his majesty. {Nois^ wiihoui,) There's the landau, 
you may depend on it {Exit. l. h.) 

Mb8. D. Come, Arabella, you mustn't look dismal In the 
presence of the king. 

Arab. Oh ! aunt, you wouldn't say that, if you knew my 
feelings. Ob ! Stiles, Stiles, wherefore art thou only Mr. 
Stiles ? with no business ! no profession ! no nothing ! ex- 
cept two expressive eyes, a fine Roman nose, and the most 
beautifiil mouth enshrining a set of pearly teeth ! 

Mrs. D. Come along, child ! what's the use of a beau- 
tiful mouth and nothing to put in it, or pearly teeth, and 
nothing to keep them in exercise. 

Arab. Lawk ! how unsentimental you talk ! {Exeunt a. h.) 



BND OF act I. 
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ACT II.— SCENE I. 
A Room in the House o/Dibbs. 

Enter Stilbs and Bbown^ conducted 6y Dibbs. l. h. 

DiBBS. Most illustrious, you are welcome to Tadcaster. 

Tom S. Really, sir, you are too polite ; in fact, I may 
say you are the very pink of civic civility. AUow me to 
introduce my fiiend Baron Hoax. 

DiBBB. {Laughing significant^.) Baron Hoax? Oh, 



Tom S. {Aside,) Damme, what does he mean ! 

D1BB8. Dibbs is too deep for that You are as mndi 
Baron Hoax as I am. 

Jack B. {Aside.) Here's a mess, Tom ! Found out in 
the beginning. (Aloud) Come, sir, if you have found us 
out, we are not to be laughed at. 

Tom S. No, sir ; and let me tell you, that though I am 
only— 

Dibbs. Your majesty, I ask your pardon. 

Tom S. {Aside.) I was on the point of betraying myself. 
He does mistake me for the king, and its all right. (AUmd) 
Rise, sir, but take care how you again trifle with royalty. 

Jack 1). Yes, sir ; and recoUect also that the friend of 
royalty stands r.c nonsense. 

Tom. iS« Ye^^sir, that personage is my particular friend. 

Jack H. Butiemember, sir, when I'm insulted, Tm any 
thing but particular. 
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DiBBS. Sire^ I will not offend again ; but I could not help 
admiring your majesty's extraordinary wit in planning* thU 
scheme ; and I certainly was proud at having dis<»Fered yoo. 

Tom S. You have shewn your pene^ation, certainlj. 

DiBBs. Yes; there's no duping Dibbs. Besides, ycrar 
majesty's manner bespeaks the monarch. What dignity m 
the nose ! what true royalty in that e^ ! 

Jack B. {Aside,) Yes ; all your eye, undoubtedly. 

ToH. S. Ah^ never mind. I meant to have come amongst 
ye incog.^ but as youVe found me out^ it don't signify. 

Tom B. {Aside.) If he had found you out though, it 
would signify, I think, not a little. 

Jack S. {Aside,) Hold your tongue, will you. (^Abmd) 
Mr. Mayor, we acknowledge your civility ; and, as a mark of 
our royal condescension, we allow the introduction of your 
family to our royal presence. 

DiBBS. Your majesty's condescension is really unbounded. 

Jack S. Just so ; therefore trot in the women. 

Dibbs. (Aside.) How very familiar he is pleased to be, 
and how prettily he pays his compliments ! His expres- 
sions, too, are just like those of a king. " Trot in the wo- 
men!" How dignified, and yet how deUcate ! 

Jack B. Come, Mr. IVIayor, have you not heard the flat- 
tering suggestion of his majesty — trundle in the petticoats ? 

DiBBS. His majesty shall be instantly obeyed. (Aside) 
Why, the secretary is almost as prettily spoken as the king 
himself, " Trundle in the petticoats !" How easy, and yet 
how elegant ! (Exit r. h.) 

Tom. S. Well, Jack, I think we're doing it nicely. Our 
plan must succeed, I'm positive. 

Jack B. Why, as the mayor seems to be a raw article, we 
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sha'n't hkve mach trouble in doing him. But if his niece 
should recognise you^ it spoils all. 

Tom. S. Oh ! she wont know me. A moustache is the 
most perfect disguise possible. The smooth-lipped swindler 
of to-day passes to-morrow for the military man, with no 
other disguise than a moustacHe. It is a sort of moveable 
aUas, making the shopman of the day the coxcomb of the 
evening. 

Jack B. I understand you ; it is a transferable patent of 
gentility, to be put on or off at convenience. 

Tom S. Exactly ! but here comes Dibbs with his wife 
and niece. 

Jack B. The one all smiles and simpering, the other all 
sour looks and sentiment 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Dibbs, r. h. and Arabella, fvho 

looks down, 

Dibbs. Mrs. D., there is your king, fall on your knees 
and 

Tom S. Nay, Ladie — I entreat, I insist. 

Arab. That voice ! it reminds me of the mellow tones of 
the cherished Stiles. 

Tom S. {Aside.) Hush, hush, my dear ! I'll explain. 

Mrs. D. Arabella, I'm ashamed of you to behave so be- 
fore your sovereign. 

Arab. If I were to hear a thousand voices all going at 
once, I should know the deep tones of — - 

Tom S. {Aside.) Hush, hush, you'll spoil all ! {Akmd) 
This poor girl seems to labour under some excitement. As 
the father of my people, I think it my duty to look into the 
afflictions of all my children. Therefore, Dibbs, get out. 
Mrs D., my secretary, will entertain you. 

Dibbs. Your majesty takes too much trouble, 

o 
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Tom S. Don't mentkni it; bat become initatly eonw. 
{Exit DiBBS^ hastily, b. h.) 

Jack B. Allow me, madam, to attend on joo. 

Mrs. D. {Taking his arm.) Elegant fellow ! 

Jack B. (Aside.) Damme ; Tom, this is doing it. (^Examt 
Browm and Mrs. D.) 

Tom S. Now, my Arabella, come to my anna. 

Arab. Oh, my Stiles, explain your presence here. 

Tom S. It is sufficient that I am here, and that I am ilill 
the fond enthusiastic being, who used to whisde half the 
night under your bed-room window, when yon were in* 
London. 

Arab. What happy times were those ! 

Tom S. Hours indeed of rapture, \aside) and of rheu- 
matism. 

Arab. But, Stiles, dearest, there is a bar to our union, 
my uncle wants to wed me to Mr. Sharkling, an attorney, 
and town clerk of Tadcaster. 

Tom S. What ! marry a beggarly lawyer ! a feUow with 
no ideas that can soar beyond a fi ! fa! or a thought beyond 
the limits of a latitat ? It shall not be. I'll run him through 
with one of his own files. I mean to demand your hand in 
marriage, in my character of king, and you may depend upon 
it there will be no refusal. 

Arab. Oh, what a lucky thought ; you must have a oapa^ 
cious mind. 

Tom S. (Aside.) So capacious that it takes in e?ery 
one. [Aloud) Here comes your unde. 

Enter Dibbs. r. h. 

Tom S. Well, sir, we have listened to this young lad/s 
story. 

DiDBS. Sire, it is a story, there's no truth in it. 
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Tom S. Silence, man, or you wilt incur our royal dis- 
pleasure. We have heard her tale, and have become wi 
interested in her case, that we are enamoured of her. 

DiBBS. What does your majesty say P — You honour mh 
too much, 

Tou 3. Perhaps we do, but there is no accounting for 
the tender passion ; the darts of cuptd penetrate a king's 
breast as easily as they do a dustman's. 

DiBBs. Your majesty's forcible simile, put the thing in 
anew light altogether. 

Tom 8. I shall, for form's sake, demand your niece's 
hand, but as the lady returns our affection — 

DiSDS. Returns it! does she dare to return it on your 
hands? then, like a dishonoured bill, I mil have her accep- 
tance at sight, or — 

Tom 8. Cease your violence, it displeases us ; yowr niece 
takesour proffered love. Do you not, my Anibctia • 

Arab. Yes, that I doj my dear Stiles, — I — I — mean your 
majesty. 

DiBBs. Curse that Stiles — she'll never get over those 
Stiles — if ever you dare to name the scoundrel again — 

Tom S. (Of kis guard.) Hollo, old fellow, whom do you 
call scoundrel ? (correcting hirruelf,) that it we never can stand 
by to bear injured innocence backbitten in its absence, es> 
pecially when its not presoit to defend itself; for the man 
who can speak ill of the absent, I must cut for the prewnt. 
(Eseunl Stiles and Arabrlla.) 

DiBBS. Well, who'd have thought of my niece manying 
the king ; I must write a letter to break off the match with 
Sharkling. To be related to royally ! Oh 111 get made 
E minister, and then there's not a hundreth cousin, but 
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shall have a place or a sinecure. Here's a provirioo Ibr my- 
self^ and my heirs for ever. Exit* 



SCENE II. 

Sharklino's Cffflce. 
Lamlet^ hU clerk, discovered at a desk, mriiimg. 

Laml. Well^ I don t like this here business' at alL Here 
I sit from nine in the morning till nine at night over mj 
writing desk^ preparing legal instruments. Instruments, 
indeed ! and as bad as surgeon's instruments for bleeding, at 
any rate. Here I am day after day filling up writs^ to put 
my fellow-creatures into quod ; and all for twelve shillings a 
week too. Why^ they don't consider one's bowels of com- 
passion^ or one's other bowels either. — But here comes my 
master. I'll throw up my place ; flesh and blood can't be 
outraged in this manner. 

Enter Sharklino. l. h. 

Sharkl. Well, Mr. Lamlcy, have you prepared the writ 
for the arrest of Snooks ? 

Laml. No, sir. 

Sharkl. No, sir ! Then why don't you do it imme- 
diately ? 

Laml. I'd rather not, sir. 

Sharkl. What do you mean, fellow ? — it must be done. 

Laml. Then, sir, I haven't the heart to do it. 

Sharkl. Don't talk to me about your heart, sir. We've 
nothing to do with that in our business. 
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hAMh. Ah! jon have not said a truer wovd than that this 
many a day. 

Shabkl. Comey sir ; damn your sentiment. Businest is 
bosiness. 



Laml. Yes, sir ; bqt I'll retire from business, if I can't 
carry it on without outraging humanity. 

Sbark. Humani^ 1 I never found that word in Jacobs's 
Law Dictionary ; and when I'm in my profession, I look to 
no other authority. The man won't pay, and he must be 
arrested. 

Laml. What! put him in prison, and double his debt 
with law expenses, because it is already more than he can 
pay. 

Sharkl. Sir, I don't argue with my clerks, and keep 
none whose soul is not in his profession. 

Laml. Sir, if my soul were in your profession, I wouldn't, 
give much for its safety. The Devil is said to have been 
the first lawyer, and some of the first lawyers keep up to 
this day the character of the original representative. 

Sharkl. Sir, you'll go next Saturday. I can't have a 
man here who thinks about conscience, unless I should hap- 
pen to have an action in the court of ditto. 

Laml. Sir, I mean to leave you ; and before I go, let me 
give you a \nt of advice. Confine your practise to the 
courts below ; youll find it useful some day or other. 

Sharkl. Impudent scoundrel! leave the office this 
instant. 

Laml. Pay me my week's salary. 

Shark. There, sir, take it; but write me a receipt first 
(7*A#y exchange money and receipt.) 

Laml. Yes ; twelve shillings for twelve hour's hard worl^ 

o2 
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for six days in the week: two pence an hour — and fiirwhit? 
Why^ for sitting like a butcher, cutting up my own qpedei 
with a sharp set of legal instruments. No wonder I torn 
sick of the occupation upon such a salary. Who could con- 
tinue such loathsome work on an empty stomach ? 

{Ejni. i«.H.) 

Sharkl. Oet out^ sir — that fellow's quite discomposed 
me. I'll never have a derk again witlv>ut having his head 
examined by a phrenologist, and he don't enter my aervioe 
if he has the smallest symptoms of the bump of beneralenoe. 

Enter a Sbbvant. l. h. 

Serv. Two letters, sir. {Exit, i^ h.)' 

Sharkl. Oh ! one's in the hand writing of Dibbs, and 
the other from my London agent. I'll read Dibba's first, 

because it may have reference to his niece, Arabella but 

the other is merely professional. Arabella Dibbs being the 
best speculation of the two, claims the first attention. The 
law is good, but making love to a fortune is better. (^Opens 
and reads.) 

" Sir,— (It used to be Dear Sharky.) (reads.) Sir, His 
majesty having graciously condescended to demand my 
niece in marriage, you will see the propriety of abandoning 
all pretensions to her hand, as an act of obedience to 
your sovereign. Yours, Dibbs." 

Well, I'm sure, here's a pretty business — cut out by a king — 
the mercenary old rascal. Won't I be revenged — I'U send 
in such a bill. I'll charge every attendance upon his niece 
as professional. I'll charge for the declaration — ^that's fair 
at any rate — my rejected suit shall cost Dibbs more than a 
suit in chancery. Why not one of my love letters was less 
than thirty folios. Then the oaths I made — I'U charge them 
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everyone thefoll price of aflSdavits — Oh! the rascal ! But 
let me turn to my agent's letter^ for consolation. Ill vent 
my rage upon my clients, (opens the other letter and reads.) 
Here's balm, at any rate. 

" Dear Sir, — Serve the enclosed writ on Thomas Stiles> 
who^ I have just heard is passing himself off for the king^ at 
Tadcaster. His majesty is only now upon the road thither, 
and the one who is among you, as I learn, from private 
sources, is our man — so lose no time in arresting him. 

" Faithfully yours — " Orabwsll." 
Here is exquisite revenge^a writ againt Stiles, my hated 
rival, and in my own hands to execute. Ill be off to 
Dibbs's house — 1*11 show him no mercy. This writ will 
still secure Miss Dibbs to me ; and while I am locked in her 
arms. Stiles ¥rill be locked in the sponging-house 

(Exit, L. H.) 



SCENE III. 

Grand Hall of Audience in the Town Hall — Stilks sealed on 
an elevated platform, with Brown on his right and Dibbs 
on his left. People on each side — Flourish of drums and 
trumpets, 

Tom S. My people ! that is to say, men of Tadcaster ! 
Your reception of your sovereign will make an indelible 
impression on his memory. 

Jack B. {Aside,) Come, say something popular ; tip 
em a little blarney. 

Tou B, {Aside.) Shall I— weU I thuik I wiU. {AUmd.) 
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Henceforth, Tadcaster shall have mj especial ooiniteQaiiop. 

All. Bravo! bravo! 

Tom S. I'll give fifty pounds to every one of it's puUie 
charities, and Dibbs, you shall have the honoar of fMjing 
the money. 

All. Huzza! huzza! 

Tom S. I'll establish a hospital for the relief of evety 
body, and found a society to feed the poor of the pboe, 
under the title of the Royal Fitshum Blow-out AsaociatioD, 
for the relief of those with no money and large appetites. 

All. Bravo I bravo ! Long live the king ! 

DiBBS. My liege ; the heads of the bodies of the different 
trades are anxious to wait upon your majesty. 

Tom S. Show 'em in — to encourage trade is our first 
duty as a sovereign. {Aiside to Brown.) That dap-trap 
will do for 'em, won't it ? 

Jack B. Pretty well, but you can*t pitch it too strong ; 
popular speeches are all the go — from kings now-a-days. 

Tom S. Well; but you know I can't fulfil what I promise. 

Jack B. Never mind you'll be more like your brother 
sovereigns. 

Tom S. Hush, here come the trade deputations. 
Enter r. h. several persons as heads of deputations Jram the 

various trades. 

SiLV. lam deputed by the silversmiths of Tadcaster, to b^ 
your majesty's patronage for silver-spoons of a new pattern, 
— ^you will allow them to be known as the royal Fitzhum 
spoons, in honour of your majesty's visit to Tadcaster. 

Jack B. {Aside,) Grab the spoons for you know I go 
halves. 

Tom S. [Aside.) Hold your tongue, of course you have 
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halves. [Aloud.) I have instructed my secretary to issue 
an order for the granting your request ; therefore, let the 
spoons be handed over to him. 

JiCK B. (rating them and puttiag Ihem in a bag.) Gen- 
tlemen, these are table-spoons, do you wish the desert- 
spoons of the same pattern to be also distinguished by the 
king's patronage. 

SiLV. If eo please his most gracious majesty, we should 
be proud. 

Jack B. Then hand over a dozen deserts, we must know 
what it is his majesty is required to patronise. 

SiLV. Oh, certainly, my lord. [Hands in more spoons.) 

Tom S. (Aiidr.) Damme Jack, you're going too far — 
curb your rapacity. 

Jack B. {Aiide.) Not in the least, we must make hay 
while the sun shines, {Aloud.) His majesty instructs me to 
•ay he never met with such spoons as the spoons of Tad- 
caster, and he is very happy to make use of them. 

Tailob. Your majesty the tailors present some new put- 
terns in rich velvet tunics for your majesty's approval. 

Jack B. Hand them over — the king graciously condes- 
cends to patronize them i {Takes clolhe».) hand them in, 
don't be afraid of asking too much — his majesty is bo gra- 
cious that he'll condescend to patrtHiize as many as you like 

TAII.OH. We camiot but highly estimate our aorereign's 
liberality. 

Jack B. Don't be afraid — have you got any more for the 
monarch is now just in the humour to bestow his favours. 

Tom S. {Aside.) You are going too far — you'll tack the 
town. 

Jack B. {Aside.) Never mind the goods are free gtfu— 
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{Akmd.) The king eondetooidt to Wf that hm will | i« tM — 1 m 
any thing thst ia laft for that honour in the anfl-duiBlwr^ 
and he allows in the exuberance of hie liberaBtj, diet dit 
name of the royal ntshum ahall be given to every' ardde to 
left in honour of his visit to Tadcaater. 

All. Hurrah! horrah! 

Jack B. (^Aside,) This is doing business. 

Tom. S. (^Ande.) Overdoing it, I fear. {Ahmd.) Who b 
that half-starved object now approaching our royal peraon? 

Post. My liege, I am a poet, and we, the votariee of tlie 
Muse, ask the patronage of your most, gnuaoas BfiajeoCy. 

Tom S. [Aside to Bbown ) Let me see ; kings don't pa- 
tronise genius, I believe. No : I must keep np my cha- 
racter. (^Aloud,) Sir, we can't attend to it. 

All. No, no, no ! 

D1BB8. (To the Poet.) Oet out, fellow ! How dare you 
try to intrude genius, and all that stuff, into the presence of 
royalty ! {Exit Poet.) 

Enter a Messenger wiih a letter, 

D1BB8. My liege, a letter. 

Tom S. {Reads to himself.) Oood heavens ! Brown, this 
letter tells me the bailiffs are in pursuit, and that the king 
himself is really coming. 

JikOK B. If he comes before we get away, it will be a 
pretty mess . 

DiBBS. Your Majesty seems agitated by the contents of 
the dispatch. 

Tom S. Oh, no, a mere nothing ; a little rebellion in the 
capital, which will occasion my return to it*-but nothing 
more. 

All. We'll lay down our lives. 

Tom S. Don't trouble yourselves, good people, we shan't 
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want them. But as I must leare you, Dibbs, you bad better 
at once sign the marriage contract which has been prepared. 

Tom S. {Aside.) That's done, and now I don't care. But, 
Brown, my boy, the bailiffs will be here presently. 

Jack B. Oh, as the marriage contract b signed, that don't 
signify. 

Enter Shabkliko. 

Sbjlrkl- That fellow's an impostor — he's no more a king 
than I am. I've got a writ for him. Come along, Mr. 
Stiles! 

JOiBBs. Keep back! Sharkling, are you mad, to lay hands 
on your sovereign ! 

Shabkl. a predous sovereign, indeed ! It's Tom Stiles, 
and here's my writ Come along, Mr. Stiles ! 

Jack B. (Aside) Dam'me, Tom, how's this to be got over? 

Tom S. {Aside,) I'll manage it — {Almid) Surely the pe- 
netration of ^ people of Tadcaster most detect this impos- 
ture. Have we not set our royal affections on the maid 
whom this rash man aspired to marry ? Is it because we 
have let our radiant smiles peep over the beauties of the 
court to light on the niece of your mayor, as the sun some- 
times passes over the tall and tawdry holly-hocks to fix its 
rays on the humble cabbage— is it, we say, on this acoounty 
that we are to be insulted by a deqperate rival ? Never let 
it be said that the men of Tadcaster stood by and saw what 
they didn't see, and yet fidled to do what they ought to do. 
Let them never forget to remember that the man who 
dares to aspore to the hand of the bride elect of his kmg 
presumes to seek an alliance with the intended wile of his 
sovereign. 

All. Yes, yes, yes — treason ! 

DiBBS. A dear case of treason ! His jealousy has driven 
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him mad. Let him be removed.— (Sharklino is drhm 
out, struggling.) 

All. Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Tom S. Now, Mr. Dibbs, go and fetch your niece, that 
she may take her station by our side.— ^£jrt< Dibbs.) 

Jack B. Well, so far so well ; but the bailiff can't be fiv 
distant 

Tom S. No, nor the king either ; he'll be the worst to cn- 
bounter. What will he say to me for taking his charactv? 

Jack B. He ought to be much obliged to you in tfacK 
troublesome times. It's more than any one would do for a 
king, I'll warrant me. 

Enter Dibbs, Mbs. Dibbs, and Arabella. 

Tom S. Come, my Arabella. My people, behold your 
queen. 

All. Hurrah! 

Enter the Kino, guarded hy two Soldiers. 

Ist. Soldier. This man has just been taken into custody 
for personating your majesty. 

Jack B. {Aside,) The real king. 

Dibbs. What audacity ! throw the rascal into prison. 

Tom S. No, no, Charles would not be guilty of such 
severity. 

Charles. {Aside), 1 admire his impudence. 

Tom S. We will pardon him ; Charles is too good a sove- 
reign to be offended by such a trifle as the assumption of 
his name. 

Dibbs. You are too lenient, sire ; the fellow deserves 
hanging. 

Tom S. Silence, sir — ^we grant him a free pardon — 
Charles grants a free pardon. 

Charles. {Aside). His impudence confounds me. 
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Enter BAILIFFft, leho riiah up (« the Ibrone, and leizr SriLSS. 
Ist Bailiff. You are my prisoner. 

OiBB«. Fdlow, hold off, nor proftuie the §3crcd person of 
the sovereij^. 

Irt Bailiff. Pretty Bovereign ! — Come along Mr. Stiles, 
you are my prisoner. 

Abab. You shall not tear him from me, I'll cling to him 
forever! 

1st Bailiff. Will you, mias, then you must hold on 
pret^ tight ; for the Beneh is where we must take bim to. 
Abab. Put my Stiles into the Bench ! 
All. Your Stiles ? 

ToH S. Yes— I am no king, but plain Tom Stiles, who, 
over head and ears in love and in debt, took the disguise of 
the king, to propitiate Cupid, and avoid my creditors. 

1st Bailiff. We've nothing to do with Cupid; you must 
come along with us. 

D1BB8. What, is he an impostor? Have I married my 
niece to a swindler, instead of my sovereign ? 

ToH S. No, not a swindler, only a young man about 
town. Pardon me, sire, 1 beg. But how shall I ask for- 
giveness of your majesty. 

Chablbb. Oh, I readily grant you my pardon ; but there 
is a higher tribunal than the king. 
Tom S. What is that? 

Cbablbb. {Panting to the auitirnce). The people — with- 
out them my voice would be nothing. 

{Curtain/aOi). 
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ACT I. — SCENE I. 

Garden of Dr. Pltmpton's house, fftng of the tnatition on 
one tide. Antique high voail^iron gate. 

{Enter Patty Wallis, r. h. door of hou$e.) 

Pat. Not here yet. I am in a nest of scrapes — and I can't 
get out of it. What the deuce am I to do with Miss Isabella's 
three young lovers, and her old &ther ? I have wound my- 
self into the confidence of alL Where is Mr. Charles Fitz- 
martyn ? — (Looking off^ at ytUe,) — He knows that his rivab, 
mad Godfirey Fairfax, and sober George Wharton, are both 
at this moment engaged in their studies with Doctor Plymp- 
ton. — (Looks off,) — ^Mr. Fitzmartyn comes !— dear, dear, 
how imprudent to bring his dog with him ! 

(E^ter Fitzmartyn, followed by a Newfoundland do^ — 
gaUy 2nd E., L, B. — the dog goes q^R.H.) 

Fitz. Well, Patty, what news ? 

Pat. You'll take and spoil all, by bringing that scampering 
Neptune with you. 
Fitz. Curse the dog! I forgot — 
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Pat. Yes: but he does not forget his way all over tbe 
premises — he was your pet, here, during the whole time you 
were under the tuition of Dr. Plympton. 

FiTz. Taithy Patty. Confined amongst the classics^ fin- 
five years, within these four walls. • • • 

Pat. Not so loud, — ^he may hear you. 

FiTz. We are quite secure. Good old daddy Plympton 
is just now administering quintessence of Greek to my two 
rivals. 

Pat. Yes; and if your d6g adininistenrik little quinteesenoe 
of bark — that will disturb them : sir, there are great difi&culties 
to overcome. 

FiTZ. Psha ! I'm a fox-hunter, — fh^ higher the leap, the 
better I like it. There's a letter for your mistress ; — and here, 
Patty, for yourself, a bran new sovereign ! 

Pat. La ! sir, the good old ones do very well for me ; we 
don't see many better in the world. — (Clock chimes without.) 
Bless me ! I must go in and put the luncheon on. Don't be 
seen here, Mr. Fitzmartyn, for love, or money. (Exit r.h.) 

(Job is crassingy unperceived, at the hacky L. H., after 

Patty is off.) 

Fitz. Beautiful Isabel, how ardently I adore you ! By 
hook or by crook, before one week is out, I will ciuny off 
Isabella Plympton ! — (Sees Job.) — Confiision ! — a listener ? 

(Job touches his hat.) 
Job. (Aside.) Master told me to b6 polite to every body. 

Pray, sir, who may you have the pleasure of being ? 
Fitz. (-^jxir^) Stranger to me. (To Job.) My good man, 

I — I only wished to inquire the way to Bristol. (Apart.) 

Where is Neptune ? 
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Job. If you turns to the right, and follows your nose, sir, 
Bristol will appear to your eyes, sir. (^PoinU nff.) 

Fit/.. Confound the dog ! 

Job. Sir? 

FiTx, (IVhi*lki.) Thank you, iny friend — good day. 

(Exit at gate, uhUiUng. ) 

Job. Aye ! there you be again with your pmnks ; the old 
geDlleman was main glad when you lett his finishing academy 
(but that waa afore I come to itj. What such great fellows 
want with going to school, I don't know. I lefl my school 
ftt ten years of age, and glad enough I was to do 'ut. Eh — 
the Doctor! 

i^Enter Db. Plymptox — Aoiue, R.h.) 

DoCT. P. Hey I Job, I thought you were newly thatching 
Hhe pig-3^es. 

Job. Yes, sir. 

DocT. P. What do you want here ? 

Job. While I were at work, sir, who do you think corner 
dasiiiflg in 'ukongst the pigs, and smelling ihetr noses ? 

DocT. P. Eh ! fFho .'—smelling their ncwes ? 

Joe. fFho but Neptune, Mr. Fitimartyn'a dog ! Thinks 
I; pteasG the pigs, if that dog ia here, t'other puppy isn't far 



DocT.P. Well? Weil? 

Job. So I lefl Nc|)tune sky-larking with the pigs ; and 
COine ronud here to the iron gates ; when, sure enough, \ finds 
Mr. Fitzmortyn I 

DocT. P. Indee<l ? Job, the next lime say "found," in- 
stead oi"fii\<U." 

Job. t overheard young squire awear that he would carry 
off Miaa Jetabel. 
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DocT. P. Say "Isabel"— not " Jezabel, "— When I con- 
descend to eorrect you in your mode of utterance. Job— 

Job. Sir? 

DocT. P. Your pronunciation ; you ought at least to say 
" Thank ye, sir." 

Job. Thank ye, sir. Mr. Fitzmartyn said he would cany 
off Miss Isabel, either by a hook, or by a crook. 

DocT. P. Are you sure ? 

Job. Sartain. 

DocT. P. Say " certain^'* next time, Job. 

Job. Well, he said, he'd run away with Miss, ctfiam next 
time ! — Thank ye, sir. 

DocT. P. Humph 1 That young gentleman has always 
been opposed to my ideas of propriety — and I avow^ that if, 
in the course of my long life, I ever entertained an antipathy 
towards a human being, Charles Fitzmartyn is the man. 

Job. Yes, sir; and his man be just as bad. Dick — Dick 
Darky, sir : he was the cause of this here lame leg of mine. 

DocT. P. Don't say this here lame leg. 

Job. Well, sir, that there lame leg of mine ! Thank ye, sir. 

DocT. P. He is beyond tuition ! 

Job. Dick persuaded me, sir, to step into a humane man- 
trap ; and, by gosh, it broke my leg — there was humanity. 

DocT. P. Job ! Your intelligence alarms me. 

Job. My intelligence be enough to fiighten any body. 

DocT. P. Go and double-lock that iron gate, and bring 
me the key. 

Job. Yes. Tliank ye, sir. (Brings key,) 

DocT. P. Job, I must employ you in a different mode ; I 
know your integrity. 

Job. Thank ye, sir. 
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DocT. P. You shall take your rest in the day time ; and 
— leave the rest to me. 

Job. Thank ye, sir. 

DocT. P. I shall add the sum of two shillings per week to 
your wages. 

Job. Thank ye, sir. 

DocT. P. But, throughout the year, you must sit up all 
night. 

Job. Thank ye, sir. 

DocT. P. Become a watchman outside the wall ; and hail, 
rain, blow, or snow, you shall patrole up and down from the 
time it is dark until the morning. 

Job. Thank ye, sir. 

Doer. P. There, go back — get to bed directly, because 
I shall wish you to be wakeful to-night. 

Job. Thank ye, sir ; but, if you please, I had rather have 
my dinner and beer first 

Doct. P. Ah ! I forgot that. 

Job. Thank ye, sir — (crassei) — but I did'nt. 

(Exit Job, l.h.u.b.) 

DocT. P. What a new light dawns on me ! Until this 
moment it has never entered my hnm. My child— my be- 
loved Isabel — is it possible she could quit the arms of her 
fond old father ? The idea of her marriage ! Well-a-day ! 
And Fitiunartyn to despoil me of such a darling! The equa- 
nimity of my temper is shaken from its equilibrium. (Looks 
round,) . My outer defences are perfect ; now to look to the 

inner works — 

{Enter Patty, house R. H.) 

Ah, Patty ! — Patty must become an engineer in petticoats. 

I must win her to my cause at once, and by some enticing 

b2 
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present. Yes ; I know human nature. Patiy, come hither. 
I have long, Patty, thought you a very superior person— 
Pat. (Aside.) Not the only one who has thought 80.«- 

DocT. P. Patty, I am about to make you a splendid pre- 
sent — a present congenial to your upright mind — 

Pat. (Aside.) There's a gros-de-nap coming. 

DocT. P. (Taking hooks from his pocket,) Here are two 
books. 

Pat. (^Disappointed,) Books ! 

DocT. P. " Hervey's — 

Pat. Fish-sauce, sir ? 

DocT. P. No; " HeFvey's Meditations amongst the 
Tombs" — (Patty winces) — and " Young's Night Thoughts." 

Pat. (Aside.) That's the best of the two — got " Love's 
Young Dream" in it, mayhap. 

DocT. P. Patty, keep a strict watch on your young mis- 
tress. That hot-headed Mr. Fitzmartyn has ne&rious in- 
tentions. 

Pat. La, sir, you don't say so ! 

DocT. P. Patty, would you believe it ? he has sworn to 
carry her off. I depend on your vigilance. I shall keep 
the key of this gate, and answer all comers myself. (Pro- 
duces a smaller key.) Here also is the key of the back-door 
leading from my study — all safely locked. (Patty is turning 
up her nose at the hooks,) In addition to those volumes, if 
you are a good girl, Patty, I will give you a silk gown of 
the late Mrs. Plympton — one in fashion — I mean one that is 
very much worn. 

Pat. (Apart.) A silk gown of the late Mrs. Plympton ! 

one that is very much worn — I don't doubt it. 
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(Enter Isabel, r.h.) 

IsAB. Patty, I have been ringing for you. 

DocT. P. Ah, my dear Isabel ! we must all prepare to say 
fiurewell to a friend. Godfrey Fair&x bids us adieu this 
afternoon. I have myself packed up his classics in a large 
chest. Do not be surprised, Isabel, to see the box in your 
room ; there was such a current of cold air in the long gal- 
lery — our library — that I made Patty bring the chest into 
your apartment. The chances are, that the ship which is to 
convey Godfirey to Demerara may sail to-night. 

IsAB. Sail to-night, sir ? — so sudden ! 

DocT. P. It will be a sad parting. A fine-hearted West 
Indian, of immense expectations, — though of an impetuous 
temper, I shall much regret his absence. 

IsAB- So shall I — he has been ever kind. 

Pat. {j4part,) A sigh ! — Umph. 

DocT. P. Patty ! (^Ande.) I must speak privately to the 
girl — I must dissemble, and send her away pleasingly em- 
ployed. (To her.) Patty! 

Pat. Sir? 

DocT. p. Come into my study. On the book-case there 
is a skull — 

Pat. ( UnvoUling,) Oh, ye — ^yes, sir. 

DocT. p. It wants dusting. Don't go flourishing your 
hand-brush, and knocking out any of the teeth into your 
shovel ! Come. 

Pat. Ye — ^yes, sir. (Aiide,) Lauks-a-mercy ! that raw, 
bald, bony head ! 

(Exeunt Patty and Doctor Plympton, door r.h.) 

IsAB. Here comes the impetuous Godfrey. 
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(^Enter Godfrey Fairfax, r.h.u.e.) 

GoDF. Isabella ! my own Isabella ! 

IsAB. Godfirey, restrain your raptures. 

GoDF. Restrain! Check the FaUs of Niagara; it would 
be as easy to accomplish that, as to restrain the ardent pubft- 
tions of the most devoted love for you, my dearest — 

IsAB. Godfrey, you rave ! 

GoDF. It would be useless to implore your &ther's con- 
sent to our union. 

IsAB. You have not yet, sir, gained mine. 

GoDF. Isabella, do not drive me to desperation, or wild as 
the sirocco ! I — 

IsAB, Godfrey, hear me — With your immense expecta- 
tions, it would amount, in my father's opinion, to a breach 
of duty to your relatives, his employers. I really must hear 
no more of this. 

GoDP. (^Gloomily.) Alas! Isabel, you then love another! 

IsAB. Sir! I — 

Goof. The reckless Fitzmartyn. I have long had my 
doubts and fears. He shall, however, answer for his pre- 
sumption. ( Takes out pistols from his pocket.) 

IsAB. Mercy on us 1 Godfrey, are you mad ? 

Godf. Mad I — mad ! — I shall be raving mad, Isabella ! 
Your cruelty will drive me to insanity. (Kneels to her pas- 
sionately,) I quit this house to-day for my native island-^ 
consent to fly with me — I love you better than any other 
living creature dares to love you. {^Glances at the pistoU,) 

IsAB. Mr. Fairfax, this conduct is outrageous. I have 
ever esteemed you ; but I dare not now listen — Farewell, 
sir; farewell. (Exit hastilt/, r.h.) 
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OoDp. Esteemed me ? Haa she not /oW / orhavelbeen 
the dupe of & heartlesa coquette? No, no, no ; slie must — 
she shall be mine. I have luxuriated in the idea of a lasting 
happiness of wedded love. Have 1 not shewn it lo her in a 
thouHand inBtaneea ? did I not wring off the neck of her canary 
bird because I thought she preferred if to mf/— little, jeaJous, 
yeliowr rascal ! {Loois off.) Eh I what is that I see yonder ? 
Fitxniartyn's dog ! Ah ! is tt so ? I have of\en suspected 
ft correepoudence by meana of that dog. Yes; even now 
a letter may be fastened to the coUar. I will ascertain. 
Paha ! what imbecility does jealousy create ! — but I am in- 
fhriated! 

" The ruling pairion, be it whal it will, 
Tlie ruling puaion oonquert reuon itill !~ 

(Exit hatliltfi'&M.) 
(EnUr Patty, door r.h.) 

Pat, The Doctor is compelled to attend a veatiy — he has 
gone out at the private door — we are alt left by ourselves, 
.She is too sly to let me know who she loves; but 1 know 
who pays beet. Now, if she bad a mind to make a dash, 
and become Mrs. Charles Fitzmart^n, 1 think 1 could con- 
trive a plot, 

(Re-fnler Isabei., door B.h.) 

Ihab. Oh, Patty ! how wearisome is this Ufe, day after 
day! 

Pat. Yea 'um — in this old ramshackling place ! 

IsAB, Built, I believe, in James the Firel's time. 

Pat. Aye ; before (he Rexet came to the throne of (ifBOt 
Britain. But why should you be unhappy here, with three 
good-looking young men desperately in love with yoa ? 
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IsAB. Ah, Patty ! it is a sad case ! 

Pat. No. 1, Wild Mr. Fitzmartyn, wants to cany you 
off; No. 2, mad Mr. Godfirey FairfaZy is going to cany him« 
self off to the West Indies; and No. S, amiaUe Mr. Geoige 
Wharton, will cany himself off in a galloping consumpticm, 
if either of the others cany their point. 

LsAB. From the strange violence of Godfrey Fair&z I 
positively tremble for my life. 

Pat. La, Miss, what do you mean ? 

IsAB. He positively produced pistols — ^I know not for what 
purpose — {Twopistob are fired eff^ wiihoui, R.H. cd the back of 
the stage,) Mercy on us ! surely they have not met ? Patty, 
discover what has happened. My bed-room — I shall lock 
myself in ; tap twice. What a state of perplexity I 

(Exit Isabel Juutiiy, door a.H.) 

Pat. This is a pretty kettle of fish! 

(Re-enter Godfrey, with pintolsy b.h.) 

GoDF. His fate is sealed, however. It is hard to shoot so 
fine a fellow, but it was almost in self-defence. 

Pat. (Trembling.) Mr. Godfirey ! 

GoDF. (Half apart,) He's dead and sprawling at any 
rate. 

Pat. What have you done, Mr. Fairfax ? 

GoDF. I was compelled to fire at him with both pistols. 
It does not matter — I shall be away to-night, before it will 
be discovered who committed the act. Come hither, girl. 
— (Takes her by the wrist.) — I embark this evening — Isabel 
must accompany me to Demerara. 

Pat. It is impossible that she can leave the premises. 

GoDF. Dare you to demur ? 
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Pat. Doctor Plymptoo hu ggt the key of the iron gate in 
hU pocket. Job, the lame (batcher, watches outside the 
«-alU. 

GoDF. Patty, 1 have mcide up my mind. 
Pat. (j4tide.') He n out of lUs mind. Oh '. my pulses, 
sir. — ( Struggtiag. ) 

GoDP. Hear me — if you do not contrive that your miatreas 
elopes with me, I wjU shoot you all, one by one, and myself 
allerwards — these pistols have settled one afloir to-day ! 
Pat. (^^parl.) Poor Muster Fitzmartyn ! 
GoDF. Devise a scheme. Firstly, there shall be a twenty 
pound note for you. 

Pat. What did you say, eh- ? Oh ! Mr. Godfrey, I can 
think but of one plan — ^yea, it may be feasible... .perhaps — 
GoDF. Speak ! 

Pat, O lauks, let me try to collect my sensesl— them 
pisloU — oh ! Do you intend to carry your Ojr««k and Latiji 
gibberif^ booka to the VVest Indies ? 

Goof. Consume the books ! — I am thinking of Isabella I 
Pat, Those booka are in a large chest in Miss Plympton's 
ait ting room. 

OoDC. Idiot! 1 know that. 

Pat. That chest is quite lar^ enough to contain Mt^ 
Isabella, if she could be persuaded to trust herself within it. 
GODF. Ah! a gleam of sunshine crosses my fevered brain. 
Pat. (Apart.) Moonshine! 

Goof. Yes, yes — she must, she shall consent — I will con- 
vey her on board the vessel. 

Pat. But do put away these pistob! O yoti drmdfol 
man, what have you done with poor Mr. Fitimartyn ? 
Goer. He hat been here then, has he? 
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Pat. Mr. Fairfax, who did yoa shoot at just now ? 
GoDF. Who? — ^why Neptune, confininded Fitxiiiarlyn's 

Newfoundland dog. 

Pat. You have frightened Mias Isabella out of her wits. 
I will try and cajole her to make her escape from this house 
— she is ever complaining of the weary life she leads. That 
trunk appears to be the only chance. 

GoDP. Can I trust you, Patty ? 

Pat. The proof of the pudding shall be in the eating. 
Come to the old gallery, a quarter of an hour hence, anidyou 
shall see Miss Isabel safely packed in your large box. 

GoDF. If you raise my hopes to crush me !— 

Pat. There is the stained glass window that looks into 
her sitting room — peep through that — it will be impossible fer 
me to deceive you. 

GoDF. Yes, I will go secretly — unpack the trunk— conceal 
the books. 

Pat. And if I can persuade her ? I almost think I can. 

GoDF. Patty, contrive this, and here are your twenty pounds 
— (shewing note.) {Exit r.h. door.) 

Pat. Ha! ha I ha! Well, mad-headed as he is, I never 
thought he would have swallowed that — it is the only lie I 
can at present devise to get rid of him. Now, I must pre- 
pare my missb ; if two women lay their heads together, I 
doubt whether even a hair-brained Hingyman is a match for 
them. (Exit Patty, r.h. door.) 
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SCENE II. 

An old-fashioned Gallery (partly fitted up as a Library) in Dr • 
Pltmpton's houMe.'^A stained §lass window^ and door in 
the flat, — Doors leading to other rooms on opposite sides, 

(Enter George Wharton, l. h. side door.) 

George W. What is all this strange bastle ? — it is not 
caused alone by the expected departure of Godfrey Fairfiuc. 
Ah ! I fear me, Isabel, that your unpresuming beauty is the 
cause of the apparent wildness of my old school-mate. I saw 
him just now shoot Fitzmartyn's dog through the head— I 
must watch for the safety of Isabel, encouraged by the blush- 
ing avowal, that she esteemed me more than any other indi- 
vidual excepting her father. — What sound was that ? {Looks 
through the stained glass window, h.flat.) — Fairfax ! in Miss 
Plympton's room ! I know she is absent, and shall take the 
liberty to watch his movements ; I detest the office of a spy, 
but, as Gay observes — 

** When aladj*ft in the oim, 
All other thingi, of oourw, givt place." 

Master Godfrey, I will discover the state of your heart 

(Enters door, but peeps.) 

(Enter GoDFRET,/rom door in flat, R. B.) 

GoDF. How my heart beats, but my chest is empty ! 

George W. (Apart,) Eh! 

GoDF. Homer, Horace, Virgil, and Co., are pitched out 
of window into the parsley bed. Isabel I know to be a little 
romantic, and devotedly fond of a frolic— she has courage 

c 
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enough to venture, if she has the inclinatiQD. I have b 
air holes enough in the trunk, 



.*i 



{Enter Pattt, on tip-toe^ L. H.) 

Pat. Get you out of the way — ^if Miss Isabel sees 

here, she will immediately retract 

GoDF. But your bargain was, ocular proof. 

Pat. That you shall have ; depend upon it, she will oc 
happy until you are on shipboard. 

GoDF. Until we are on shipboard— dear girl! 

Pat. Nowy enter your study ; do not appear till I call ; 

GoDF. So far, so well, — Patty, I'll make your fortune ; 
shall come out afler us to the West Indies, and marry — 
one you like. (^Exit at side door, r. 

Pat. Thankye for nothing — none of your woolly-hei 
Hottenpots for me, as long as there is English flesh and b 
to be got. — (Calls off, gently.) — Miss, Miss Isabel 

George W. (At door, apart.) — Patty in the plot agf 
the dear girl ! 

(Enter Isabel, l. h.") 

Isab. Patty, I have thouglit again on your whole dei 
but, really, I cannot enter into it. 

GoDF. (At door, apart.) She will not enter into it. 

Pat. What's that ? — somebody listening ? — (Looks re 
— Patty goes to Godfrey's door,pidls it close ; then crt 
to George Wharton's room, who has turned the lock, u 
Patty has been at the other side.) — Mr. Wharton's doc 
locked ; half-an-bour ago, he was fishing in the canal.— 
a low voice to Isabel. ) — Now, my dear mbtress, this fi 
cannot last three minutes ; let us make Mr. Fairfax tl 
that you accede to his ridiculous proposal. He is in his < 
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Study — that made me close his door — ^ha I ha ! he has emptied 
his books oat^— >Jias been boring the chest to give air. He 
asked me what he should put at the bottom of the box — 
''something very soft," said he. "Your own head/' thought 
I — It is but a frolic, Miss ; step in — ^there is no danger, — 1 
shall keep the real key, and give him another. 

YsAB. O Patty, in my father's absence ! 

Pat. Miss, Godfrey Fairfax is that mad brain, we must 
deceive to get rid of him. 

IsAB. Well, to save myself from such a maniac, I suppose 
I must appear to consent* 

Pat. Do not hesitate — I shall not leave you— come I 

(Exeunt Isabel and Patty ifUo room^ b. D.flcU,) 

(GoDFBET peeps from door.) 

GoDF. They have gone into the room — Isabel then must 
have consented, — enchanting, high spirited girl ! — Stay, I have 
Patty's permission to look through the stained window. 
(Goes to U.) My Isabel has put her cloak on — good! — she 
wraps her shawl around her beautiful head— charming 
creature ; — Patty now persuades her to step into the chest — 

Geobgb W. {Apart at door.) The devil ! 

GoDF. They both endeavour to suppress their laughter — 
ha! — good, good; they shake hands — ^bid farewell — Patty 
locks the box — faithful, excellent friend — she comes. 

(Enter Pattt unih a key in her hand^-she goes up to GOD- 
FBET, mysteriously y — gwts him key.) 

Pat. You have seen all ! 

GoDF. All— all— 

Pat. My integrity ? 

Go DP. You have amply proved it. 
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Pat. And the 20/. note? 

GoDF. There. (Giving ii,) 

Pat. The waggon is to call for your luggage^ — ^we expect 
it every moment. {^AffecU to weep.) Be kind to my 
mistressy Mr. Fairfax. ^ 

GoDF. Kind ! I adore her, — I will worship her ! 

Pat. Think, think of the part I have taken in this affidr. 

(ff^ipe9 her eyet.) 
Dr. Plymfton, {yAthout.) Patty ! Patty I 

Pat. (^Alarmed.) The Doctor ! the deuce ! I did not ex- 
pect him back this hom*. 

{^Enter Doctoe Plymfton, l.h.) 

DocT. P. Ah ! Godfrey, my dear boy ; I apologize for my 
absence on the last day you are to remain with us. The 
ship, the Charming Sally, positively sails to-night — (Patty 
w creeping towards Isabel's room) — Don't go away, Patty, 
I want you. (Patty returns unwillingly,) I have sent direc- 
tions for the waggon to call for the baggage, which is, I 
trust, safely packed up. 

GoDF. Thank you. Sir ; all is packed safely ! 

DocT. P. I have ordered you a post chaise; you can then, 
my dear young friend, follow yoiu* trunks, and your chest of 
oooks (which I carefully packed myself) at your own con- 
venience to Bristol. (Patty is stealing away,) Patty — 
here — come back ; I told you I wanted you-^Mrs. Hassock, 
the kind lady of our pastor, has made me a present of half- 
a-dozen pork pies — ^you know, she is famous for them — she 
would not allow me to bring them away in my hand^ 
(Patty is going to the room door; he takes her by the wrist and 
puts her across) — go, I say, to Mrs. Hassock's; give Dr. 
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Plympton's compliments^ and you have come for the pies. 
(^Putting ker o^— Patty, in despair, looks wistfully ai God- 
frey.) 

Pat. But I want to speak to my Missb, Sir. 

DocT. P. You can speak to her when you come back — 
here, take the key to unlock the iron gate. {Gives Patty 
the key.) (Exit Patty.) 

DocT. P. Godfrey, my young friend, you are abstracted. 

GoDF. A thousand pardons, Sir ; I was thinking of that 
which I have to take with me. 

DocT. P. And of those, too, whom you leave behind ? 
Poor Isabel! You must say good bye to her; you have 
been early friends, and separation will naturally affect her. 
I wonder where she is : the last time I saw her, was when I 
was in the garden, entering the box — 

GoDP. (Starts,) Sir! the box! (Glances at the window.) 

DocT. P. Entering the box plantation — the old box trees 
here, you know. 

GoDF. (Aside.) I breathe again ! 

(A tap ai the door.) 

DocT. P. Come in. 

(Enter 50By h.Vk.) 

Job. Please Sur, the waggon ft stopped at the gate. 
DocT. P. Say, has stopped at the gate. 
Job. Has stopped at the gate. Thank ye. Sir. 
DocT. P. So early ? Then, Godfrey, let us first look to the 
other articles; the chest of books in that room most be 
packed on the top. Come, my young friend, we can send 
the men up for that, when the other baggage is disposed of. 

(Takes Godfrey's arm.) 
c2 
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GoDF. As speedily as possible. Sir. 

(Hurriei ike Doctor ogF^ i-B.) 

Job. (^Staret.) Tarnation! what a huny he's in; he'll 

pull old master neck and heels down stairs. (ExU ii.H.) 

(Georgb Wharton enter$ from hu room — he croeeee to 
obterve that they are all out of hearing.^ 

George W. What have I overheard? Patty gone! 
Whether this is a frolic or not, it appears to me to be of too 
serious a nature. (^Goes to the door of Isabbl's room.) 

Isabel's voice heard, faintfy — Help! help! help!«-^am2 
knocking.) 
(George Wharton throws open the door — the chest vinhle,) 

George W. And the poor girl reaUy entombed there. 

No key — there is no time to lose, I must force the lock 

even so Romeo rescued his Juliet. 

*' For (as I said before) when a Ladj's tii the cage. 
All other tbiogs of course gives place.** 

{Strikes at the padlock with a poker — opens the lid.) 

(Isabel appears; George Wharton raises her from the chest.) 

George W. What trick is this ? 

IsAB. Oh ! dear Mr. Wharton, how opportunely ha\^ 
you arrived. 

George W. How is it that I find you in this extraordi- 
nary situation ? 

IsAB. My silly good nature has led me into the dilemma 
— that horrid Godfrey — 

George W. His conduct is atrocious, and I shall imme- 
diately mention it to the Doctor. 

IsAB. Not at this moment, George — ^'forget and forgive " 
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has always been your motto, and I think I mu«t make 
it mine. 

Qeobge W. An absurd ides strikes me. Vou ^hall no 
longer indulge Patty with your confideDce ; she hau been 
bribed by all parties. This chest, you see, is not perceptibly 
damaged ; I could iasten it up a^^ain, without discovery ; but 
then we must put in something to make it a proper weight. 

liAB. Whatl what? You mn^t resolve speedily, George ! 

Gbox6eW. Ha! ha! ha! ba! — it b almost too extrava- 
gant an incident ; but, ha 1 ha ! Godfrey this afternoon has 
shot Fitzinartyn's dog — ha! ha! Neptune eh&ll take your 
place in the box, ha! ha! I can creep down the back 
etaiis and bring the poor creature up, ha! ha! In the 
meantime, Isabel, you must, until Godfrey had departed, 
■void Pally, and everybody — here's the key of my study — 
lock yourself in. Nay, I indsl. (Lfodi her to door, l.h. — xhe 
tnleri, and fatlmi it intidt.) And now for the defunct 
Neptune, ha! ha! ha! Godfrey, you shall have the woret 
of this frolic, ha ! ha ! ha \ 

(EnttTM liiABKL'i room, arranyet chtti, and clotr* the dtior.) 

SCENE III. 

Tht Garden, ai before. 

Enter Pattv, in her bonnet, door 8. h. 

Pat. The deuce take Mrs. Ha»ock and her pork pies ! 

However, there are plenty of air holes In tlie trunk, and it is 

nicely lined with all the shawls. (LofJci aff at the batk.') 

Who's that ? — Mr. George Wharton — ah ! he is Uwking at 

poor Neptune, that Godfrey shot ! — trying to Ufl the dog 

vp — the poor creter is drod enough. Well, that b nothing 
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to me, — the sooner I am off, the sooner I shall be back again. 
— La ! the Doctor I I must run. 

(^Exit Pattt L.H., hasiily, ^er wnlockmg Ae gaU.^ 

(Enter DocTOB Plympton and Godfrey Fairfax, door b.) 

DocT. P. I cannot divine where Isabel can be ; I must 
wait till Patty returns, — she knows where to look for her. 
GoDF. I have no doubt of that, Sir. 

(fVaggoner and Job crots from the gate to Ae house, for the 

DocT. P. And now, my dear Godfiey, a few words at 
parting : — Give me credit for having done my best to form your 
mind and accomplishments. If you had imbibed all that I 
had intended, you would have been endowed with the 
critical accuracy of Plato — the precision and fidelity of 
Plutarch — 

GoDF. (Impatiently.) Sir, you are very good — 

DocT. P. You would have been filled with the fire, sweet- 
ness^ and elegance of Homer — have possessed the universal 
knowledge and acuteness of invention of Aristotle — 

GoDF. Oh, Sir — 

DocT. P. And have acquired the high independence of 
spirit and superior genius of Socrates — that is, my dear boy, 
if you had but retained all I have taught you — 

GoDF. Sir, you do me too much honour; and as I per- 
ceive the waggon is at the gate — 

DocT. P. Aye — It is time your luggage should be placed 
in it. 

( Waggoner and Job cross with haggage^from the house to 

the gatef and return for more.) 
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(Enter Gkoiiog Whabtov, b. door.) 
GbobkcW. (^Aat'tle.) " The deed U done" — and Neptune 
Bttfely corded up in the chest. 

(JoDF. Ah, my dear George ! a hearty shake of the 
hand, and farewell. I do not say for a long period, because 
your father ia soon expected from Demerara, when you will 
probably return with him to the island. Should that occur, 
I think I shall have a surprise for you ; but let that happen 
as it may, there is no old friend 1 shall be so glad to sec again 
as you. 
(Joh and tht fyaggoner tvonfrom the kotue with the chat,") 

(j4parl.) There she goee. My beautiful courageous little 
heroine I 

DocT. P. Ah! take great care of that box; it contains 
that which I hold most dear — 

GoDP. Eh! 

DooT. P. I packed it up with my own bands — all in per- 
fect order — not a single dog'a ear. 

Georok W. (Stijlet hii laughter. — Jltide.) There are (mjo 
dog's ears. 

GoDF. The books, — aye! George Wharton, what makes 
you BOiile ? Job, you stupid fellow, do not jolt the chest in 
that way. 

Job. It be heavj'. Sir. 

Goov. {Prettnding to artul.) Let me help you. Pray be 
very, very careful with this, and be sure and keep ihia aide 
upwanls. You perceive it is direcltnl, « Ta Oad/rej/ Fair- 
Jax, Exq,, Dtmtrara. Krt/i thit ri>le Hftunrdt." ( Putt hit face 
on a lermt viilh the riiftt.) I am here, — we shall g<?t the 
tnuik out sNfelv, and 1 sliall fuUow in a minute (o Bristol 
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( They carry il through the gate.) — (j4part.^ — - Victoria ! 
Victoria ! 

George W. (Apart.) Neptune triumphs ; — we shall have 
a stomi presently. (George retires up^ kmghing,^ 

DocT. P. Godfrey, though you now quit your old precep* 
tOFy and have finished^ as it were, your education^ let the 
valuable contents of that chest ever receive your wannest 
consideration. 

GoDF. I pledge myself faithfully to you, Sir, that you shall 
be obeyed. I will love, honour, and obey. 

DooT. P. I did not imagine that you were so wedded to 
your books. 

{Enter Job and a Postboy^ l.h.) 

Job. The waggon be gone, sur, and this lad has brought a 
po-chay for Muster Godfrey. (To Godfrey.) You are going 
to a warm climate, sur ; I wish you every enjoyment, and 
hope you may have an everlasting tap of ale always running 
into your mouth. 

God p. Then, farewell to all. Job — my cloak ! 

DocT. P. Good bye, good bye, Godfrey ; but you are in 
a tremendous hurry. 

GoDF. Good bye, sir. Once more, adieu, George! — 
Here, Job, here's something to remember me. (Gives Job 
money,) Good bye. 

(Exeunt Godfrey, Postilion, and Job, ai gate,) 

DocT. P. Parting with a pupil nine years under my roof. 
(Wipes his eyes,) It is natural to feel a passing grief — and 
there's poor George Wharton, too, on the garden bench, en- 
deavouring to conceal his tears. (George is seated with his 
back to Doctor Plympton, holding his sides, laughing,) It 
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ftifecU George too deeply — be is becoming hysterical — Patty, 
I suy, a bottle of ealta. George — come George, my frieRtl, 
recover yourself. How he is agitated ! You have lost your 
Compaiiion. 

Geoboe \V. Ye— ye — yes, sir. (Apart.') But Godfrey 
has got his. (Burttt into unamtrollabte lavghtrr.') 

DocT. P. Hysterica— hysterics — he is in hystericti ! Patty 1 
Isabel I Cook t burnt feathers, sal volatile, brandy ! (Aun* 
e^ — door, n, h.) 

GKOHtik W. Beyond my warmesl wishes. Ha! Patty 
returns ; a deceilful bttle witch, she mnat be mystified too. 
I'll retire out of sight. (_Exil Georuk Whakto.v, r. b.) 

(Enter Jon, gale, l. a.) 

Job, There, (hey be all off. Mu£ter Godfrey's chayhaH 
passed the waggon. I didn't tell him the van be going round 
by Clifton afore it rea^rhes Bristol. Pretty heap of lu^age ; 
I've made my arms ache helping the things into the 
wa^on. 

{Enter PatTT, icUh a dith {ff put, $ale, L. 0.) 

Pattt. Here arc the pork piea. Now to make haste up 
0tair9, and release my Missis ; she must hxve been in a flne 
taking. Very unlncky to send me away just at the ver^- 
moment. 

Job. Why Pattj-, where have you been ? Mr. Fairfax 
M gone. 

Pat. Indeed ! then we are all safe. (Atide.) 

Job. I ha' been helping him with his luggage ; — the chest 
we brought otit of the library was a heai'y one to be sure. 

Pat. What ? 

Job. The carter and t had a pretty job to get it down the 
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crooked cork-screw staircase— we were obliged to eai 
here, and humour it there, and bump it so, backwards 
for'ards — ^but, laid, it was finr all the woild like a coflSn 
some one it* 

Pat. What chest? 

Job. a chest from Miss Plympton's room. 

(Patty shrieks^ drops the diih qfporkpkt^ and ncotms on 
bench. Dr. Pltmpton enterM unih a imeUm^-boiile, 
lighted broum paper, J 

DocT. P. Here's the sal volatile. Patty, Patty ! wher 
Miss Isabel? (Patty rushes past him, crying^ into iJUAou, 
What can have happened ? All my pork pies, too, at 
tered about (stoops to pick them up), and here — books ly 
here and there in the flower beds ! (picking up volumes i 
pies alternately.) "Homer," "Virgil" — a pie quite sp(Hle< 
"Sophocles" — (Job assists him) — Crust muddy — 

(Re-enter Vatty, r. h., in a state of trepidation^ with ban 
and shawl put on awry,) 

Pat. (sobbing, apart,) She's gone! she's gone! si 
gone — it is all my doing, and I shall be hanged I 

DocT. P. Patty, how came these books here ? Mr. G 
fray's books — the very books I packed up in the chest, a 
how ihe girl stares ! Why have you thrown these pies 
all directions ? 

Pat. I'll run after the waggon — yes; my brain spine 
Doctor, I'm only going to Bristol for a few minutes. 

DocT. P. What are you going to Bristol for T Whew 
my daughter ? tell me, where is Isabel? 




{Enlfr OboRUB WhAKTOK, K. H.) 

OCOROK W. lu vaiii have I endeavoured to find Miss 
Plimpton. {Crosses lo Patty, *vil/> mock aeriouaneaa. ) 
Patty, I siwpect you. Patty, you will find yourself in the 
wrong box. (Pattv acrtama,aiid runa off at gatf, crying.) 

DocT. P. What is the matter ? where is Isabel ? 

Georgk W. Here,sir! {Goea lo door and ieada on Isa- 
bel.) Step in, and I will explain nil — ha, hit, ha ! (Isabel 
and SViiAXStni laugh heartily, — All bustle.) 
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ACT II.— SCENE I. 

The High Road in the neighhourhood ofBruiot. 

Charles Fitzmartyx discovered — Dick enierg to him. 

C. FiTz. What have you done with the horses ? 
Dick. Old Bob, the road-mender, is holding 'em, sir. 

(Points of.) 

FiTz. Devilish strange ! no answer to my letter to Miss 
Plympton — no communication from Patty — 

Dick. And, stranger still, sir, Neptune hasn't found his 
way back. 

FiTZ. If any one dared to harm that noble animal — 

Dick. Aye, sir, he's a favourite of yours, — " Love me, 
love my dog." Why — yes — no, it isn't — {Looking off) — 
Yes. 

FiTZ. What is it ? 

Dick. See, sir, if Patty Wallis isn't coming this way in 
her pattens like mad. 

FiTz. Patty — go you to the horses— {Exit Dick l. e.) — 
a reply to my note. {Enter Patty, walking across very fasi^ 
in pattens, an umbrella up, R. H.) Hey! Patty, Patty ! 

Pat. Don't stop me, sir — it's a matter of life and death ! 

FiTz. Have you any answer to my letter ? 
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Pat. Any answer to it must come from Bristol. 

FiTz. From Bristol ! 

Pat. Yes — Miss Piyropton most be there by this time. 

FiTZ. Isabel at Bristol ! how did she get there? — has she 
gone by the stage ? 

Pat. No : the box. 

FiT2. Outside? 

Pat. Noy inside— she has gone by the waggon. 

FiTz. Patty, you are wild. 

Pat. Well I may be. {Sobs.) I shall be hanged or trans- 
ported ; but I deserve it, and I don't care which. 

FiTz. Let me understand you ? 

Pat. I can't wait. Have you seen a waggon pass? 
— Missis is in extreme danger. 

FiTz. Speak— how? 

Pat. She is carried away, unknown to her father, in a 
chest of (Godfrey FairfiEkx's. 

FiTz. Confusion! — impossible! 

Pat. It's all true — it was done whilst I was out. A large 
box, with a direction on the top — ** Qodfrty Fairfax^ E$q,^ 
Demerara, T%i$ side to he kept upwards,*' ** To be left at 
the office tUicaiied for:* (^Sobbing.) 

FiTz. My horses are here ; I'll gallop to Bristol — I shall 
be there before it arrives. 

Pat. That's a capital thought, sir. Ride — ^ride for your 
life — ride to the waggon office ; I'll walk on as quick as I 
can ; perhaps I shall get a lifi. 

FiTZ. You are sure of the direction to which she has 
gone — it is to Bristol ? 

Pat. Direction — no^the direction is to " Godfrey Fair- 
fax, Demerara. This side to be kept upwards.'* (Sobs.) Til 
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walk on like a smner as I am, for, if I don't overtake BiIiaB 
Isabel, rU go and end my days in the penitentiaiy. That I 
have made my mind up to. I'll give the Doctor warning — 
have my head shaved, and be a wanunig to all other wicked- 
minded maids. That Fm determined oh. ** Qodbey Fair- 
fax, Demerara." <' To be left at the office till call'd for," &c. 

{Exii,aym^, L. H.) 
Frrz. My hone will not be long carrying me into Bristol. 
«'To be left at the office till called for." If I leetore Isabel 
to her father, he might relent, and consent to our union. 

(Exii FiTZMARTTV, L. H.) 



SCENE II. • 

Waggon Yard ai Bristol; on one side the Booking-office; on 
the other a Shed, with Piles qf Luggage. — SxRAwquiLL 
and Ikey discovered. 

Straw. (PTith Office Book.) « 108," hamper— wine. 
Iret. (Reads direction.) "Robert Woodbridge, Eisq., 
Pump Court, Temple." 
Straw. " 109," deal case. 
Iket. " Pinchbeck and Co., Minories." 
Straw. "110." 

(Enter Godfrey Fairfax, hastily^ l. h.) 

GoDF. (Almost breathless.) How the deuce have I missed 
it ? Is the waggon come in ? 

Straw. {Calmly,) Wa^on ! what waggon ? "110." 

Ikey. " Jones, Bath." 

GoDF. (Impatiently.) My good man, the waggon I 
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Stkaw. {l-'erf tbtwly.) The waggon ! — why, how ohoulil 
we know what you mean by M* waggon? "III." \W 
have a number of wagons come here. " 111," hops- 

Ikev. "Mr. Dance, Back-slepe, Reading." 

OoDF. I ehall loae my palicnrei I have already sbitj- 
liced some minutes. 

Steaw. « 1 12," Ikey. 

tionr. Fire and fury I fellow, onawer nie, ha^ the waggoti 
arrived? 

Straw. {Slarin/^ at tiODFBEV.) Fellow I 1 say, my 
Hiaater, do you think yon'll get any thing ont of ua by 
that there tmgenllenian-like language ? " 1 12," '* Box of 

Uky. "Dewdney, Marlboro'." 

GoDP. Your incivility shall be reported, ^rrah ! 

Steaw, May be ; Imt wont our proper-riotem laugh when 
they cornea to hear that you axeil for l/ie waggon ? VVhy 
there are forty-two waggons puta up here. " 1 13." 

GoDF. (^Aparl.) These ra!tcal« are impenetrable. I must 
liribe — here'a half-a-erown. The waggon I inquire for 
passes Doctor Plympton's house. 

Straw. So do six -and-thirty of (hem. 

OoDP. Confound and curse all, and every thing ! 

Stbaw. Now, as you're polite at laat, let's see if we can 
atiBweryou. {Cmnrt forward.) What time did this here wag- 
gon pass Dr. Plympton's ? 

GoDF. Three o'clock. 

Straw. Then that's " Mouldy 's Devizes." To-day is 
Thursday — it wont be here this hour; it goes round to 
Clifton on Thuradays. 

o 2 
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GoDF. (^part.) Oh, my poor laabd! what a firightful 
imprisonment for you ! 

Straw. If yoa'U walk in, and wait in the office, you can 
sit on that tub ; and there's last Sunday's paper. 

GoDF. No-— no-*I cannot sit — ^I'm too anxiou3. An hour 
— a whole hour of suspense. I'll order a ehaise-aiid-four^ 
ah, Isabel ! — Isabel! {Exit GoDPRSYy l. h.) 

Straw. That's a queer Sammy however — there's his 
half-crown, — Ikey, get me a pint of sherry. 

( Gives money to Ikbt, who goes off. JExU SraAW^uiLL 
into office,) 

(Enter Dick, l. h. 2 £•) 

Dick. No, it is not come in yet — so, I am to watch for 
the waggon, hire a porter, carry the chest to Tuffin's hotel, 
and wait for my master ; and, above all, to take care Fair- 
fax does not see me. I'll go six to four up to Buy Jigger that 
Master Fitzmartyn jockies Master Fairfax — two pretty boys. 
(Goes to office door,) Be kind enough to tell me where I 
can find a porter, governor? 

Straw. Look about the yard ; there's generally two or 
three of *em asleep. (Retires.') (Ikky carries bottle and 
glass /oStrawquill, a;t(/^^t7.) 

Dick. (After looking about ^ goes to the luggage ; removes 
a hag ofhopSy behind which CiESAR is discovered asleep,) Here's 
one — a Mungo too — the very thing. What a sleeping beauty ! 
"Hoy!" "hey!" Mr. Snowball! (Waking him,) 

C.£SAR. (Rising.) Hallo— debble — Misser ! Whatty want, 
sar? 

Dick. You're a porter? (CiESAR nods.) I've a job for 
you : I want you to carry a chest for me ; it will be heavy ; 
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but you are hsnliy strong enough ;—* porter uhould be as 
stronfT (IS Hercuiefl! 

C.KSAR. I am not so trong «a Harcles; but I hub got 
what Hurclcfl nebber had — J gol it truck,'.' I'm not one of 
doee coiDDion black men, carrj' load on dere head — no, not 
by DO means. Where is de chi38l, ear ? 

Dick. I expect it by the waggon every minute. 

Cmskb.. Oh : {Ofering tin hnx.) Take pinch snuff, sar? 

Dick, Thank ye, no. ( Ande.) Don't Uke hia black fin- 
gers — queer donkey beans, tliein. 

CxHAlt. Berry good snuff, sar — my own mixture — 
Oroonooko and Scotch. (Sniffi.) Better snuff, ear, than any 
of doae common black men lake'. 

Dick. What do you mean by those cuminun black men? 
All n^roes are alike. 

CjSbak. Oh, dear a&t, no. You uu subby. DifTerent 
shape allogeder — some got cowcumber shank — cithers, good 
ausniu leg {exhibit* kit leg conceitedly) — some gut large flat 
noae. 

Dick. Aye — a bottle of India rubber 1 

CesAK. Dcm de coimncu black nieu ! See, my nose 
Htraigbl, nut flat; — mine what 'em call a /iemun Catholic 

Dick. But how do you account for the negroes generally 
having flat noses? 

CxKAH. All dem common black men hab flat noseS| cos — 
why, what do ynu link ? — dcy itiwariably sleep oo dere 
faces — dam fools {takes tnvff.') 

Dick. Ah ! may be. But Bee, here comes 
Oo, j-ou, and fetch your truck. 

C.«"AB. Yesi, Mir ; ilul curridfe always reiuly — tint o 
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stand. Capital truck, ear ; better than any of dose common 
black men — my carriage much more elegom than deres ! — 
dam fools ! — sleep on dere &ce9 — ^make flat noee — dam 
fools! (Bxit Cjbsar, R. B.) 

Dick. Now must I be circumspect — ^the direction that I 
am to inquire for is written here (jproducea paper.) Should 
I manage this affair well, perhaps my master will reward me 
by paying me my last year*s wages. (JExii^ r. h.) 

Enter ^TViAyf WILL from Office — (Jooke off,) 

Straw. "Mouldy's Devizes!" — gently now, there— one 
at a time^ Ikey. 

Re-enter Cssar, r. h., with paper — gives paper to 
Strawquill, who reads it, (Apart,) 

Chest directed <' to Godfrey Fairfax, Esq., Dbmbrara." 

Here, Ikey, (Iket appears,) hand that over — carriage to be 

paid. 

Ikey. This way, blacky. {Exeunt Cssar and Ikey, r. h.) 
Straw. Confound the waggon ! half-an-hour earlier than 

usual ; interrupting a gentleman at his sherry {goes into office.) 

Re-enter Dick, r. h. 

Dick. It is all right — safely placed on the truck. {Calls off,) 
Mungo, follow me to Tuffin's Hotel. Hurrah !' (JFanVDicK.) 

C.S8AR enters, lugging along the truck with the 

chest in it, 
CfiSAR. Eh, hey; him dam heavy. (Calls a/Her Dick.) 
Eh, sar; come lend him push behind. Golly, he know 
better — let de black man do de work — all right, sar; no 
matter — cuss if I work, if I could help it. {Looks off. ) Iss ; 
I come. Stay ; take one pinch snuff— give great strength. 
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dB( {iaiei snu^—^eK ; now I strong enough — hey ! (Sings, 
and drag* Ihe truck off.) 

•• Mii^ good 'anuli, t lelly for vhal O I 
She boilf dc egg, ind Uio give luedc bmlh, 0< 

T> n Ul, l> In— U ra Inl, U U.' 

(fixtV C«SAB, L. U,) 

StrawqI'iIJ, re-appeam at office door, filling agliist of wine. 

Straw. Here's my very good heollh — (deliteralefy) — hip, 
hip, hip, hurrah ! {drinks.) 

Enter OonFBBV Fairfax, 

GoDf. How alowly does this hour paw! (looks at his 
watcii.') Eh, what Ls thftt I see — a waggon arriviid? (goes 
to offce.) I hope yon have taken particular precautiontt it) 
unloading it— I wrote "m.'(M car« — this side upwards," in 
very large letlere. (thag* Stbawhuili. /orwnri) 

Straw. What ia it, sir ? 

GoDP. A chest of mine. 

Stkaw. Who was it addressed to, sir? 

Gotir, Why, to me, cwiainly — "OoDFBBy FArifAX, 
Esa., Dbmerara." 

Straw. To be left at Ihe office till called for— 

GODP. Exactly; where is it? I've not much Ume to 
loae. 

Straw. \Vhy, sir, it ha* been gone away from herc- 

Uoup. Gone away ? 

Straw. Yea, sir; some mlimtM ago. 

Gonr. What do you mean? Didn't I direct it to be left 
here tUl caUed for ? 

Straw. Ver^- well ; ami it vnu called for. A little black 
poner called for it, nnd took it away willi him on a truck. 
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GoDP. Who was he ? Where has he taken it? I'll be 
the ruin of you. The contents of that chest are invaluable. 

Straw. I suppose you didn't insure it ? We don*t answer 
for anything above the value of five pounds— vide the notice 
on our tickets — {shewing one.) 

Go DP. You drive me mad— can you give me no cJue ? 

Straw. None in the world ! 

GoDF. You know not what you have done. There was 
a lady in the chest. 

Straw. A lady ! {staring.) eh ? — my master — are yon a 
surgeon ? 

GoDF. Surgeon! She teas alive. Oh I if you have a 
spark of pity in your bosom, you will put me in the way of 
tracing the villain. 

Straw. I think you ought to lose no time. 

Go DP. Psha ! I know that well enough — 

Straw. If I were in your place, I would be off directly. 

GoDF. Off? What do you mean by « be off?*' 

Straw^. Why off after the little black porter, to be sure. 

GoDF. Which 'way did he go ? 

Straw. Not knowing, can't say. {Retires up to the office.) 

GoDP. What a dilemma ! Poor Isabel ! — almost buried 
alive — distraction ! 



Enter Patty Wallis, in agitation^ R. H. 

GoDF. Patty here ? 

Patty. Oh, Mr. Fairfax — seeing you, I trust all Li safe — 
I got a lift on the road — Pullett, the poulterer, took me up 
in his cart — thank mercy, I've met you ; because surely you 
have found my poor Missis! 

GoDF. No, no, Patty — she is lost, I fear, altogether. 
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Pattt. I've cried more tears than ever I cried afore, or 
ever will ogitin. 

GoDf . Why did you propose thia madschcme ? 

Pattt. Why did yoii force me to it ? Didn't the chest 
arrive ? 

GoDF. Oh, yea, it arrived safely ; but somebody else has 
fetched it away. ( tFait up, agitated.) 

Patty, {Apart.) Then Mr. Pitxnianyn has (tot hia love 
at laat, perhaps. 

Goup. A lilack porter has carried off Misa Isabel on a 
troclt. 

Patty. (Slareg.) A black porter! Ugh ! Mr. Godfrey— 
doa't stand shilly shaily here— call out " porter" tilt you are 
hoarse. 

Goup. "Purterl" "Porter!" "Porter!" "Porter!" 

Entrr IkbT. 

doDi'. Here — here's a aovereigti — setid all your fellows 
over the town to find a black (lorter. 

Ikev. That is easy enough, sir; there are at least five- 
aiid-twenty black portera in Bristol. 

GoDP. Thia is a little man. 

Ikev. They are of all sizes, sir, big and small. 

OoDF. Fire and fury'. 1 must speak to all the black 
{>orters in Bristol — it is an aflkir of life and death I I will 
give twenty sovereigiis to recover the lost chest. 

Patty. {Taktt bank nolefrom herbotom.) Herestwenty 
pounds more. Forty pounils reward to discover the lost chest ! 

Stfaw. Forty pouniia reward ! — send for tlie crier. Find 
all the black porter? in Bristol — send them here ! 

(£nrlKBT.) 
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SnuwQutu. n-atUn ogiet. 

Goor. I am bewildered. The Charming Sally liea at 
Kiiigro*d — tlic wind is &ix, snd sail she will this evening. 
Unfortunate fellow that I am! — every moment is an age 
tome. 

Patty. Ah ! Mr. Godfrey— you were like a Wert Hbt^ 
humcane; ifyou had but have let me manage the matter 
my own way — 

QoDr. Paha, Patty \ don't come now with your cursed 
caterwauling, and— 

Patty, Ifyou had followed my advice — 

OoDP. 1 did follow your advice, and be hanged to it; and 
see the result. Stay — I will go into the office, and write a 
proper description for the crier to read — they have sent to 
seek for him. I will have a posting bill printed. This is the 
first decided scrape I ever fell into in my life, and you, Patty, 
are at the bottom of it. {Exit Godfbet into office.) 

Patty, Ohl how tired I am {seaU hertelf on a package.) 
You mighf knock me down with a straw ; but as they've sent 
for the crier, I'll dry my tears, Patty, Patty, Patty ! you've 
had too many curling irons in the fire ! Poor old Doctor — 
what a state of mind he must be in — dear Mr. George, too, 
(sobs) — he gave me this pearl broach — I cant help weep- 
ing, when I think of all I have got, and all I have lost — 

The Crier arotsen, b. u., toith a bell in bit band, and 
enters the o^e. 
Patty. That's the crier, I suppose. And my Mi>«^is lo 
bo conveyed away by b black porter (sobs.) If I linvp a 
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horror in ihe world, it is a black man. I am half frightened 
at iho tftwneys anJ whiley-browna, and the Cruth ; but a 
real downright black man makea me positively faint. 
Enter n Blaok PottTKtt, B.u. — A« approai^hea Patty's ellioti: 

1st B. Fob. Please, Mum, did you want me ? 

Pattv. Cgh 1 (Scream*.)Talkofthedevil— (Ca//«,) Mr 
Fairfax ! 

Enter 2nd Black Pouter, i..b. 

2nd B. Fob. Wliicli is de lady want a porter? (Pattv 
encounlers Arm ; rtiahing to Ihe opposite lide »Ae mftla ^rd 
and ^ih Black Portera ; they s^aahble omongsl ihemseieea to 
be employed by PATTT. The Crier comet from offiee-door, 
ringing Ml, and reading, " Lost or stolen ! — a large chest." 
OoDPSET enters from the office — Pattv aeiset kis arm for 
'ec/i0H-~all cross and exeunt r.h. in bustU.) 



SCENE III. 
Room in Tuffint Hotel— door injfal. 
FtTZHABTYN, DlCS, and CsShR diioteered. — The ckrit on 
w, open, — Inside ike door, and in siyUt of the audience, 
fiplune, deceated. — A table, with wine, bottles, and 

Frra, This villainous trick ! — and my poor dog loo— ia ibl:* 
|1br manner in which you have found your way bock to your 
Dick, Dick, this is a pretty niistuke you have 



OicK. Sir, I am dreadfully down in Ihe moulli. 
Cms. (Apart.) Ha I what 'um pack up a dead dog for, 
Bdat'a what I should like to know ?— ( To^n^ '""f) 
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FiTZ. Instead of the lair form of the blooming Isabel I 
F^airfax shall answer for this insult! — and yon, you black 
rascal, you, I suppose, are in the plot. (Skaking CiBSAR.) 

Cjes. No, sar — shame, sar ! I'm hired by dat gentleman 
to bring de chest here, on my truck. I bring him here, sar — 
you open de box — ^you so agitatum, you can hardly breathe 
— ^you see Newfoundland dog dead — you fly into rage, and 
trow de aminal at my face and knockee me down, spoil my 
fnll — shame, sar ! I shall go to de mayor and make com- 
plain' — got de dog's feathers stickum all over me now — 
{Jyrushing h%m$elf.) — Please pay de porter, sar. 

FiTz. Pay you? — (jlpar/,) — Yes, I'll pay you, and that 
deceitful witch Patty into the bargain ! 

(JValks round the stage ^followed by CiBSAR.) 

Cjes. Sar, you pay me, please — no law in Bristol for you 
to pitch a dead dog at a porter's head — ticket porter — res- 
pectful fader of a family — seven — sar ! 

Dick. {Interposing,) Hush ! — are you the father of a 
family ? 

Cjes. Iss, sar ; I've got seven children in arms. 

Dick. What a rookery ! 

FiTZ. {^Apart to Dick.) Pay him, and kick him out. 

Dick. {Apart to Fitz.) Sir, this fellow would not be able 
to hold his black tongue ; if exposed, we should have the 
laugh terribly against us. 

Fitz. Aye, true ; don't let us be laughed at. 
(C.SSAR has walked up to the chesty and reads the direction,) 

Cm&. Oh ! murder I— cussee — ^um ! " To Go^rey Fair- 
faXf Esg,y Demerara,** — {Aside,) — Myoldmassa I ran away 
from twenty years ago ! ( Trembling,) 

Dick. What's the matter with you ? 
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CjEB. {^Auitmmg comjtoiiure, and offering tin hex.) Noting, 
av — pinch of sniiff, air | (Hal/atide.) Godfrey Fairfax I 

Dick. (Oter/iearinp C«sar.) Godfrey Fairfax! humph! 
—(Apart to FlTXMABTVN.) — This little porter isn't twii- 
peiice-holfpenoy better (baii he should be t In my mind, 
sir, some of the rogucrj- was committed 'twixt here and the 
waggon office ; 1 lost sight of him, sir, for a time. 

FiTT.. There is some probability in that. 

Dick. {Apari.) Let us fill him full of liquor, air, and then 
pump him ! 

FiTZ. Good! — (To Cx-sau.) — Come, my friend, you have 
had u heavy pull with this chest ; there, there's your money, 
{jiags Aim,) and now sit you down, and take a glass of 
wine. 

Csx. Oh ! wr, you berry good, but I can drink him 
standing, saving your presence. (Booing.) 

PiTZ. Pshii \ (Forcf him int« a riair, andfilU glanet.) 
I am not one of those squeamish persons who object to sit 
down with a man of humble rank. 

Css. Noble sentimum, dat — I plaud dat! 

FiTZ. Now, drink, tny friend — here's your health t 

Cxs- Sar, your berry good health, and many happy re- 
turns of de day. — {Drink».) — Ah! dat nice stuff, dat. — 
(DirK_/y/jC»SAR'a y/oM(^in.) — Thankura, sar — ^j-our berry 
good health, and majiy hapjiy returns! — (/ft«A* at Dick, 
and drinks.) 

FiTZ. What !— you like it ? 

Cma- I not so ru<le as to say no. 

FiTz. Well, then, try another, my good fellow. 

Cm. 1 not 90 rude m to say no. (Dick //J* Cjcsar's 
giu,.) 
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DiOK. (Apart to FiTz.^ Try and pump him now, sir f 
FiTZ. (Apart.) He is hardly ripe yet. — What's your 
name, my friend ? 
Ci£S. Caesar. 

FiTZ. Patrician, indeed! 

CiES. Sar? 

FiTZ. Are you the last of the Ceesars ? 

QsA, Noy certainly not; I've got three ittle Ceesars at 
home! 

FiTz. Your sons ? (Cjesar nods.) 

Cjes. Yesysar, three Csesars; de eldest we call July Cnuar^ 
cause him born in July ; de second, AuguH degar, cause he 
come into de world in August ; and the third I call Sruie 
Casar, cause he not ansum, like de rest of de family. — 
(Casab spruces up his hair and /rill:) 

Dick. This little porter thinks no small beer of himself ! 

FiTZ. Let us drink to the health of your boys ! 

Cjes, Wid all my heart, soul, and body, bless em.; nice 
ittle black children, though I say so. — {Drinks,) — Here's all 
de ittle Ceesars ! 

FiTZ. All the little Ceesars I — ^ha ! ha ! ha 1 — (Drinks.) 

Dick. {Drinks.) All the little Ceesars ! 

C«s. Beg pardon, sar, — {Holds out his glass) — neber for- 
get de ladies — those boys have got a respectable moder, sar, 
— dere is a Mrs. Ccesar at your service. 

FiTZ. Indeed ? — the health of Mrs. Ceesar in a bmnper ! 
— (Dick Jills the glasses.) — Hip, hip, hip ! hurrah, hurrah, 
hiurah! 

CjES. {Rises gravely, — stands on the chair.) I know how 
to behave — gentleplums, for de honour you have done me— 
stay, de glass is empty. — (Dick Jills it.) — Ah ! dat all right 
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—you'd make excellent nigger, you — if you bad but a black 
fece ! — gentleplums ! (hown) icir de honour you have donf 
me, permit loe to turn my bosom, and heart-bum thauka ! 

(Drinks, and reseats Annuel/'.) 

Dick. (^A»ide to Fitz.) Try him now, air. 

Cas, He ! he I O la : I'm aa happy as a bird • 

Dick. {^Aparl.) A bluckblrd ! 

FiTZ. I am pleaifad to perreive a smile od your cheerful, 
ebony countenance! — (C'ssAR^rins,) — Now,my friend, how 
long have you been acquainW with Mr. Godfrey Fuirfdx ? 

C«8. Hey'cusaee! — (j-lpart and alarmed.) — Dey know 
I once run. away slave, den ! — 1 confess I was employed by 
Hiaaer Godfrey Fairfax, Demerara — berry bod man, sar, 
'deed! 

FiTz. What, he bought you over then ? 

C.E». Yes, Bar — he certainly bought me ! 

Dick. (To Fitzmabttn.) That is a rum business, Sir. 

CXB, Rum busing — Oh, las. Sir — plenty rum. 

Fitz. Tell me, what did Mr. Fairfax give you for your 



Cfis. Give me — giet f — he ! he ! — be give me a good 
fiog(pn' — dat's all. 

Fitz. To make you bear the dog, 1 suppose ? 

Cxs. Dog; no — be niake me bearde lvj/— cuased animul 
M-— dey eay de cat has got nine lives — I know ehe got nine 
laUa. 

Fitz. Take another glasa of wine — do hana can come to 
you. (Filit.) Now Inform me candidly— where and wheti 
did Godfrey Fairfajc put the dog into that cheat. 

C«s. (Star«i$.) La ! Ma^ta — what you mean? — hrl hi-! 
1 haven't seen Misser Godfrey Fair&x deae twenty year<>. 

Dick. (^Apart to ViTiVKKtMs.) He*a (ipsy, Sir. 
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FiTz. Not for these twenty yean? recollect yomsd^ 
Ceesar. 

Cjes. (To himself.') Hush, foolis — ^what you let de bag 
out of de cat for — pooh — {shewing signs of intoxioaiion) — 
when de wit is in, de liquor is out — -just like common black 
man, dat ! dam fool ! Sar, I never don't know Mr. Godfiney 
Fairfax of Demerara, at all. 

FiTz. {Aside to Dick). There's some brandy on the table 
— the 'wine will not make him safiiciently communicative. 

CiBs. {^Muttering.) Stupid asS| Caesar — ^I great mind to 
kick you, myself. 

Dick. Taste this, my boy — 

(Gives a large glass of brandy to Cjesar.) 

C.BS. Tank you, my boy. {Drinks,) Gentleplumsy I'm 
jolly. {Sings,) 

" Missy good *oinan, I telly for why, O ! 
She boily sheep's head, and she give me de eye, O — 

Ta ra lal la, &c. 

ha ! ha ! — not seen Jonkanoo deae twenty years-— oh ! my 
skull, how him twist round like ball of worsted. 

(Drops his head on the table.) 

FiTz. We have overdone it, Dick — we have given him 
too much. 

Dick. You opened too hotly upon him, — if you had left 
him to me, I would have drawn him on as gently as a glove. 

FiTZ. Hush — (CiESAR moves uneasily.) 

Cms. {Muttering, half asleep.) Missb Caesar, my lub 

berry late — time to go to bed, my dear ! 

FiTZ. There's a black pattern of conjugal affection. WeD, 
here's an end of our adventure. What the devil is to be 
done with the chest ? — we shall be prosecuted as swindlers. 




perhaps, for we certunly have obtained goodu under faUe 
pretences, 

Dick, Well, Sir — then we had better pack up the ohest 
M it is, and forward it to the ship. 

FiTz. Good! 

DrCR. And — ha! ha! — (point* to CiEiAR^—hal ha! ha! 

FiTB, What are you chuckhng at ? 

Dick. Sir'; he's dead asleep— suppose we put blacky in 
the box. 

FiTz. Ha! ha! excellent— don't wake him — (he villain 

evidently was a partner in the trick they played upon me. 

Sharp is the word — push the chest here — geully. {TAfy 

rapidly move the *(U , and very carefully lift C.Csah in.) 

Cxs. {Mutfem a» they lift Aim.) What are you bout, my 
lull— lie (jiiiet, Mrs. Cre^iar ! — (lAey recline Aim at the bottom 
of the chest and cover the sAaicU oner Aim') — ali, put de 
blanket on— dere's good 'oman ! — good night ! 

{They close tke lid.) 

FiTZ. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — this b a capital joke. Dick> you 
cord tlie chest up ; I will pay the bill, und hire a boat to 
carry it on board. (E^it Fitxmabtvx, c.d.) 

Dick. {Cording the chest.) He's as quiet and as block as 
if he Was in tnouniing for himself — la ! to see his twink- 
ling eyes, as be was getting fuddled, looking nine wa^-a 
from Sunday — Muster Godfrey \i beat hollow at a joke — 
fiislen up all tight, I shouldn't like tlie little fellow to roll 
into the sea, he'd fiighten the fish so — there, all right and 
tight — to " GoorRET Fairfax, Esq., Dbueraiu," — '• Recp 
THIS SIDE i-PWAEO!*" — tiiere's a pretty consignment of Day 
and Martin. 

{Re-enter FtTKMAHTTN, CD.) 

FiTi. {CalU off.) Tliis way, my lada— (m/^ two boat- 
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m^it)— convey this on board the CharmiMg Salfy as 
as you cany — she's lying at King Road. 

Boatman. Oy^ oy, master. {As the boatmen 1^ thu 

chesty FiTZMARTTN and Dick are smothering their langhier,) 



SCENE IV. 

Street in Bristol^ part of the quay visible. 
{Enter Godfrey, agitated — Patty, foilowing, l. h.) 

Goof. Confound it, Patty, do hold your tongue — joo 
make bad, worse — if I had not been a mad fool, and you— • 

Pat. Don't call me names. Sir — after every thing else — 
there's Miss Plympton, at this moment, (sobs,) if she's alive, 
has all her bones broke, and must be a complete jelly with 
the jolting and knocking about in the waggons and ware- 
houses — 

GoDF. Torture ! — to the devil with your croaking — is it 
not enough that I must be driven about all over Bristol like a 
mad dog, without having you tied as a tin kettle to my tail ? 

Pat. Tin kettle ! — now you've warmed me ! — my blood 
boib. Sir — {iays hold of his coat) — I'll not leave you till 
you find my Missis, As for going back to Doctor Plymp- 
ton's again, I daren't show my face there — 

GoDF. {^Disengaging himself.) Yonder I see three or 
four of the black porters stepping into that house, let us make 
inquiries of them. 

Pat. More of the black negroes! — ^faugh ! — I'll wait here. 
Sir. {Ejcit Godfrey, r.h.) 

Enter Dick, l.h. 
Dick. Hey, Patty ! 




«:- — Ob, Mr, Fitimartyn's groom — Oh, 
r master kuows — t!ie lai^ 



Dmx. I»P' '^'"^ 

pMt. A'. KAmA, I wma in hopea that Mr. Fitzmortyii 
WDvU hsiv wcared Atf— do you uiidersland ? 

Dux. 0*! Jlfc!-^e tried all he could— but tlicrc wm u 
embaoAei m»Uctf dog in the plot. 

Pat. {Midt.} He mcaas Mr. Godfrey — wlmt I'm to do 
I don't koow — Vm • mined young 'oman — (weep»)~(i\»X 
chest! tbatcboi! 

Dick. (j4»idt.) Snivel in eftrneet. Pattt, whst WMyou 
nying about yoor character and a large ch««t — woi it 
directed to " Godfrey Fm'r/aj; Btq., Dcmerara 1" 

Pat. {Eegerfy.) Yos— yes— 

Dick. *• Kte-p Ihin tidt upward* f" 

Pat. Oh — too true, too true ! 

Dick. Well then, I aaw a couple of boatmen pull nif with 
h, five rainutea ngo~(PoinH»g of.) 

Pat. Vou don't say so ? 

DtCK, And more Uian that — the cliMt vwuiig about aa If 
it bad something alive in il — ha! ha! ha! luit 

Pat. Dreadrul ! you — did you hear any thing witliin — 
tell me, for niercy'a sake? 

Dick. I thought I heard a sort of lianl hrpiUhiiij;;- 

Pat, (Caiia off.) Mr. Godfr«y, Sir— make hii»le, hero— 
(BUil B.H.) 

Dick, Mr. Godfrey, eh ! — I must Iw miwing— good bye, 
Petty — {look* o^)— the boatmen are rowing away; good 
bye, my girl, 1 wish you luck. {^EjiU laughing, l-H.) 
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SCENE THE LAST. 

Cabin of the Wett Indiaman, {Ike Charming Salfy. 

Oeohgs Whabton tmd Captain ditcovered. 

Capt. How h^py I am to see yoa, Mr. George. 

Georoe W. The arrii^ of my lather's other ship fi 
Demerara is most apropot ,' and be has taken me by e 
prise by coming himsel£ Kind old gentleman, — he 1 
moreover, consented to the dearest wish of my heart. 

Capt, What then — the handsome yomig lady invited 
board with Doctor Plympton .... 

Geokge W. Is to be Mrs, George Wharton but 

me. Captain, has your passenger Godirey Fairfax arri* 
yet? 

Capt. I am expecting him every instant. (^Exit Cai 

Georoe W. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — coming to meet my dear fat 
in the fVilliam and Maiy alongside. We must, for the fui 
i^ see the conclusion of the adventure of the fF'ronj Box 

Enter DocTOH Plyhpton and Isabel, b.h. door injbii 
DocT. P. Gad, my old friend your father looks as well 
ever ; he has sent us to have a peep at his outweid-boi 
ship. 

Re-enter Captain. 

Capt. Beg pardon ; but, Mr. George, you told me to ^ 
you notice when Mr. Godfrey Fair&x should come 
board. 

Isabel. Godfrey here ! 




(Ieorgb W, Do nol be alarmed, my dear leabcl, he slrnJl 
iiol approach j-ou. 

Capt. Mr. Fairfitx kaa got a yoiiog woman vrith him, and 
they both §eein monstroua anxious about a chest that has 
just beeu hauled on deck. 

Geobce. (To Mk, Wharton.) The chest — ha! ha! — 
then Neptune haa come lo sea at laat. My dear sir, I must 
be permitted to have a joke here with Godfrey before In* 
satia — it will be a leaeon to him for the future. Pray retire 
into Ihi^ cabin, Mias Plympton; you can obsen'n all that 
passes through the glass door. Doctor, oblige mc by wailing 
and reprimaiidiug the treacherous Godfrey for hie rash con- 
duct. Captain, be good enough to order ttie chest yoa t^alc 
of immediately in here — and not a word on deck ai 10 llie 
company below. 

(Exit Captain at one door R, h. Esrunt at analiier 
doorL. H, Gkorob Wharton and Isaublla.) 

Enter Seamen witA the cktal B. B., tckich they place on lite 

fpor, and go off. 

DocT. P. Now must 1 put on one of my most sevwt* 

looks — assume the austerity of a Draco, tempered with the 

benign wisdom of a Solon. ( Retirti up ) 

Enter Godfrbt F aikf ax, /ailoiccd 6jr Patty, b. a. door. 

OoDF, (^Observing the cheat.) Object of my anxious 

hopes ! Ob ! what a state of delightful agitation— my wishes 

M last consummated. . , . 

Pat. Oh I sir, let us break it open. 

(Doctor Flvmpton ttandt between them — Pattv 
»hrieka — GoDPRET abaahed.) 
Dorr. P. Voung man, does not your heart reproach you ? 




"-'■ r. And jou, 

detected yoi. in time. 

Pat, Oh! sir, I'JI co 

»»«T.P. Vc.,„|,e„ 

Pit. If ever then, , 

" " "J-'elf : bul, Doao 

•konld forgive, I „„„ 

•'oace. MinlKMi,, 

O""- P. I know ,I„( 

«"<TOi and exposed. 1 
the &ir object. 

How my heart beala ! (. 

Door. P. (^„.rf, ^^ ,_ 
-"«'>■ I'" *g lia. com, 
"li» j-on behold the fo, 
your poniflhment will be coj 
your hearts. 

Goof. ^M,l.ii„g „.^,, 
crealnre,-ble„the,ightoC 
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Enter from the Cabin, Oboboe Whabton. 
(Jeobor W. Where is the black dog? 
Pat. {Bynftrically.) Wliat mockery is this! Where — 
where is MLm Isabel ? 

CiESAR. 'Pon my hoDOur, Mum, I don't know, 
OoDr. Villain! explain — What have you done? 
C.E8AII. 'Dat ia just what 1 want to find out. Tellme, 
sar, why am 1 locked up in de box ? — veiy strong. 

Georoe W. Mr. Oodfrey Fairfax, I trust lliat yoii Itave 
found this an agreeable surprise. 

Cesar. (,'J/rtnncrf.) CJodfreyFairfi«!~oh ! i^Loo/a round.) 
ship. Ob ! cuteec, — he's ^ot de poor stave again. (RoiU 
in agony in the box.) Cusbee ! nnit^hee! 

Pat. {j4part.) Where cau Mias be, lb«n, after all? 

(Glanret into the box.) 
Oloroe W. Mr. Fairfax, by way of exciting your re- 
morse and repeutance, I crave permission to shew you my 
future bride. {Leads Isabel /tom eabiM-door.) 

God p. Isabel ! 

Pat. My Mijuds again! O be joyful ! — »end me to tjie 
l^nn^ieniiary. I dou't care for ootbiug aa long aa she is 
•afu. (Kneth to Isabel.) 

Dixrr. P. Thua, Godfrey, sro you mortified. Let it 
prove a te!«oa to you, You, this night, aail for Demerara. 

Goop. Sir, Miss Isabel 1 Pardon my fiitly — my weakness, 
Oeorpe U'hnrlon, sincerely do 1 wish you joy. 

C.BJtAB, {C&tning out of Ike lo.v.) Sail for Demernm! 
O dont tttkee me back dere. Fellow creatures, do not 
refund inc to my old Masea ! I kidnap! O what uui 
become oi' Mrs. Cspsar, and all de ittU Ciriiurs — tink of my 
wile and fiunily at Bristol. f 
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DocT. p. Calm yourself, my poor Uack Jack in the 
— ^)ou are safe, and at liberty. 

C.vsAR. Thank you, ear ; but him like to make i 
Ladies and gentlemen, if you please will you take de " I 
Black Porter" under your protection. Him not one of 
common black mea wid flat nose. Dough mc no like t 
back to Demenira, me no mind being slave again U 
]adie» me see here — deylook bo handsome; bo, if you giv 
'{ilause to-nigfat, me no mind how often me found in 
wrong box. 
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